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Che Manipur Rebellion of 1891. 


* 


S а result of the First Burmese War, the State of Manipur was made 
independent of Burma, and Gambhir Singh, who played an important role 

in that war, became its first independent king (1). Gambhir Singh's son, 
Chandra-kirtti ascended the throne in A.D. 1834, on his father’s death, but as he 
was only two years old the real authority was exercised by Nar Singh as regent. 
Nar Singh subsequently usurped the throne and ruled for fourteen years, but, 
after his death in 1850, Chandra-kirtti recovered the throne and ruled till his 
death in 1886. He had ten sons born of his six queens and distributed the 
different offices among them before his death. In accordance with his wishes 
his four sons, Sura-Chandra, Kula-chandra (or Kuladhwaja-chandra), Tikendrajit 
and Jhala-kirtti, born of the first four queens in order of seniority, became, 
after his déath, respectively Maharaja (King), Jubraj (Heir Apparent), Sena- 
nayak (Commander) and Senapati (Commander-in-Chief). Jhala-kirtti died 
within a few months and Tikendrajit succeeded to his office of Senapati. Of 
the three uterine brothers of the Maharaja, Bhairabjit held the offices of Pucca 
Sena (Lieutenant-General) and Shagol Hanjaba (Commander of the Horse), 
and the other two, Kesarjit and Padmalochan, alias Gopal Sena, were in 
charge, respectively, of elephants and doollies (vehicles carried by men on their 
shoulders). Prince Angao Sena, son of the fifth queen, was officer-in-charge of 
roads, and Zilla Singh or Zilla Gumba, son of the sixth queen, was very young 


and acted as an A.D.C. to the king (2). 


The new king Sura-chandra had to face a sea of troubles. There were no 
less than three rebellions in course of a little more than a year, and the Kukis 
also created troubles. The king himself was a peace-loving man, but Tikendra- _ 
jit, who had already during his father’s reign distinguished himself by his 
prowess and military skill, suppressed all the risings, occasionally with British 
help. All this made Tikendrajit the most powerful and prominent member of 
the court, and he offered a refreshing contrast to his elder brother, the king, 
who was weak'and vacillating. On the other hand, while the king was mild 
and benevolent, Tikendrajit was somewhat proud, haughty, and arrogant. 
Nevertheless Tikendrajit and the King were both very popular. 

There was not much love lost between the brothers and this was high- 
lighted by the open rivalry, almost animosity, between Tikendrajit and 
Bhairabjit, generally referred to as Pucca Sena. Bhairab was an able and, 
comparatively speaking, educated man. But he was mean and jealous, accord- 





(1) For a detailed account of the early history of Manipur cf. Roy. 

(2) Considerable difficulty is experienced. in writing the names of these royal 
brothers, as they are sometimes referred to by their official designations, which are also 
written in slightly varying forms. For full personal names and official designations, 
сЁ, MCR, 91. 
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ing to all contemporary evidence, and was never liked by the people of 
Manipur. Even the Maharaja asked Tikendrajit to forgive his many mis- 
deeds (3). ° He was the sworn enemy of Tikendrajit since the day when the 
latter, as Senapati, became his superior officer. There were frequent dissen- 
sions between the two on petty matters, but the ill feeling rose to its height 
when both asked for the hands of a girl, supposed to be the prettiest maid in 
Manipur. The King at first remained neutral and held the balance between 
the two, but was gradually won over by Pucca Sena. A glaring instance of 
this was furnished by the creation of a new judicial post to which Pucca Sena 
was appointed, though the whole department of administration of justice was 
hitherto in charge of Jubraj. Gradually the brothers were split into two factions. 
The King and his three uterine brothers formed one group, and the other step- 
brothers rallied round Tikendrajit (4). 

The popularity and ability of Tikendrajit drew upon him the wrath of the 
British Political Agent at Manipur who, in 1888, prepared a list of his crimes, 
some of which were committed as far back as 1877 and 1881. The more'serious 


' among them were beatings of several persons, including a woman, at different 


times, for what he considered, rightly or wrongly, as offences against his person 
and honour. On receiving the report of these crimes the Government of India 
advised the Maharaja to banish Tikendrajit The Maharaja issued the order 
but later withdrew it, ostensibly on the ground that there was already a great 
commotion in the State over the slaughter of a cow. The Political Agent 
protested, but the Government of India acquiesced in the withdrawal (5). 

Everything in this episode is curious and hardly complimentary to the 
British. Their interference in such petty personal matters of a foreign State— 
whatever may be its power—is not sanctioned either by law or reason, but 
can only be explained by the logic of the strong towards the weak. But even 
such logic can hardly be invoked in support of the penalty of banishment for 
offences which were not infrequently committed by the British officers and 
civilians, particularly tea-planters, in India, almost always with impunity, and 
rarely at the cost of a few rupees by way of fine. Lastly, if the acquiescence 
in withdrawal was right, the original order was wrong, and vice versa. The 
incident is, however, worth noting as an evidence of the strong prejudices of 
the British Government against Tikendrajit, although he seems to have been 
very much liked by the Political Agent, Mr. Grimwood (6). 

'The dissensions between the two rival factions of royal brothers culminated 
in a palace revolution. The immediate occasion seems to be the humiliation 
inflicted upon Angeya Singh and Zilla Gumba by the King at the instance of 
Pucca Sena. The two first-named lost some of their offices, rights and privi- 
leges and had good reason to fear that they would be either banished or other- 





(3) B. 7. Mrs. Grimwood also entertained a very bad opinion about Pucca Sena. 
СЕ, СЕМ, 145. . 

(4) For more details about the relation betwetween the brothers, cf., СЕМ, 150 #.; 
MCR, 100 #.; В. 10. 

(5) D. 6, D. 7. 

(6) That Tikendrajit was liked by both Mr. and Mrs. Grimwood will be clear 
from a perusal of GRM, 175-7. 
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wise punished. This goaded them to rebellion (7). So, at midnight, on Septem- 
ber 21, 1890, Angeya Singh and Zilla Gumba, accompanied by a number of 
attendants, scaled the walls of the zenana mahal with the help of a ladder, 
and proceeded towards the bed-chamber of king Sura-chandra, who imme- 
diately fled to the Residency Building. Tikendrajit was not present at the time 
of this occurrence (8), but joined his two step-brothers shortly afterwards and 
the whole palace was occupied without any bloodshed. For reasons, not 
definitely known, Jubraj Kula-chandra had left the palace that very night, but 
returned in the morning and, was proclaimed king. 

In the meantime the ex-King had found shelter in the Residency along 
with his brothers, ministers, and a number of armed retainers. The conduct 
and attitude of the ex-King Sura-chandra as well as of the Political Agent, 
Mr. Grimwood, from this moment onward, has been the subject of dispute 
and a matter of keen controversy. It is not easy to disentangle the truth from 
their conflicting versions of what actually took place on that eventful day (9). 
According to Sura-chandra, his brothers, ministers, and other officers met him 
at the Residency at the dawn of 22 September, "with about 2,000 men, of 
whom about four or six hundred were promptly armed." He asked for the 
Political Agent's assistance and sanction to fight with the rebels at once. But 
the Political Agent told him that he should not be allowed to fight until the 
orders of the Chief Commissioner (of Assam) were received. Оп the other 
hand, he (Grimwood) ordered the British sepoys to seize the arms of the 
Manipuri troops, and as soon as this was done, "ordered the (Manipuri) troops 
to disband and return to their homes, which, disheartened and humiliated, 
they Фа". 

Grimwood’s version is that the Manipuri troops, who came to Һе. Resi- 
dency on the dawn of 22 September, were not 2,000, but “тау have been 
400 at the outside, of whom 40 or 50, certainly not more, were armed." ‘Тһе 
Maharaja never asked me for sanction to fight." The Maharaja had no wish 
to fight, and his troops had the whole day to fight, if they wished to, as the 
disarming took place late in the afternoon. Grimwood justifies the disarming 
on the ground that it was considered necessary for the protection of the Resi- 
dency during the night, and then adds: “№ I recollect right, there were about 
30 guns altogether. While the guns were being collected, the Maharaja 
objected, and | at once gave them all back on the condition that the armed 
men went into one of the villages near by, which they did." The following 
statement of Mr. Grimwood traces the course of events: "In the evening | 
received a telegram from the Chief Commissioner directing me to try and 
mediate between the parties, and also saying that 200 rifles from Kohima 
were ready to march here if I wanted. I then sent word to the palace that 
I would come and see the Senapaty next morning and decided not to ask for 
the troops from Kohima tll after the interview with the Senapaty”. But 
nothing came out of all this, for, Grimwood continues: “Опр the next morning 





(7) B. 10; MCR, 100 &. . 

(8) Tikendrajit’s name is not mentioned in the first report of Grimwood (B. 10). 

(9) The versions of both are given in D. 4. The extracts quoted are taken 
from this document. . 
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(Tuesday) the Maharaja told me he had fully made up his mind to leave the 
country and go on a pilgrimage and settle at Brindaban"'. 

This statement is of special importance as it enables us to test the truth 
of Mrs. Grimwood's account as well as of the official version of the Govern- 
ment of India. Mrs. Grimwood says: "My husband brought every argument 
to bear upon the Raja to induce him to brave the matters out, and allow some 
efforts to be made to regain his throne ; but he would not listen to any reason, 
and after some hours spent in fear and terror............ signified his intention to 
my husband of making a formal abdication of the throne" (10). This is out- 
Heroding Herod, for even Grimwood makes no such claim. As a matter of 
fact he himself wired to the Chief Commissioner on the 22nd morning that 
“Maharaja and brothers are preparing to attack Senapati if they can collect 
men” (11). It is significant thet even with this knowledge he did not ask the 
troops of Kohima to march, nor evidently inform the Maharaja that he could 
count upon their help. Neither of these would have adversely affected his 
proposed negotiations with the Senapati, which he offers as an excuse. On 
the other hand, the march of British troops from Kohima would have surely 
enhanced the chance of a successful negotiation with the rebels, and a 
knowledge of it would probably have induced the king not to abdicate. 

The statement of Grimwood, quoted above, is hardly compatible with the 
following account of the Government of India: 

"Shortly after daybreak the Langthobal detachment joined the Residency 
escort, and the Political Agent opened communications with Tikendrajit. The 
latter was asked to come to the Residency, but declined to do so while the 
Maharaja was there, saying he was afraid. Mr. Grimwood then wrote urging 
him to reinstate the Maharaja and promising to enquire into his disputes with 
the Pucca Sena ; but apparently no answer was received” (12). 

On a perusal of all the available evidence, it is difficult to avoid the conclu- 
sion that the ex-Maharaja Sura-chandra certainly wanted to fight out for his 
throne, but was positively discouraged by the attitude of the Political Agent, 
Mr. Grimwood, who, in this instance, followed a policy which was at variance 
with not only what was expected of him in his position, but also the view of 
the Chief Commissioner implied in his telegram about the Kohima troops. His 
conduct was justly censured by the Government of India. 

There ig no doubt that being disappointed at not receiving any help from 
the Political Agent, the ех-Маћагаја Sura-chandra told Grimwood that he had 
decided to retire to Brindaban. Grimwood himself says: "I told him I would 
arrange it to be so, if he had really made up his mind, but he must understand 
he could never return to Manipur, Cachar, or Sylhet, and I also said that the 
Pucca Sena must go with him, but the others might stay or not as they liked’’. 

Mrs. Grimwood says (in continuation of the passage quoted above): "My 
husband was anxious to get him to reconsider his hasty resolve to abandon his 
throne ; but fear of the Senapati overcame all other sensations...... my husband 
finding every argument of no avail, began to make the necessary arrangements 





(10) GRM, 142. 
(11) B. 6. 
(12) D. 1, para 9. 
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for his highness's departure". This is hardly borne out by Grimwood's own 
statement quoted above, or the version of the Government of India which 
merely states that he advised the ex-Maharaja to re-occupy the throne for a 
few days, if he were determined to leave. There are, however, two significant 
steps which Grimwood should have taken but omitted to take, by way of 
inducing the ex-Maharaja to reconsider his decision. He should have fist 
assured the ex-Maharaja that the Chief Commissioner had placed the troops 
at Kohima at his disposal in order to help him, and then held the proposed 
interview with the Senapati on the 23rd morning. Не did neither. It may 
be mentioned that he had told the Maharaja, when he asked for help, that 
with the men at his disposal he could not take the offensive. "The hollowness 
of this excuse is exposed by his refusal to send for the Kohima troops. Then, 
knowing full well that the recognition of Maharaja Sura-chandra as the king 
of Manipur by the Government of India gave him full authority in speaking 
on his behalf, he did not intercede, on his behalf, in any way, nor even asked 
for an explanation of their conduct from the rebels. The Government of India 
expressed the following view, which appears to be quite just and reasonable :— 

"We consider that in his conduct of this affair the Political Agent showed 
some want of judgment. He should have exerted his influence more strongly 
to uphold the authority of the Maharaja ; and he should not have accepted the 
Maharaja's abdication, and allowed him to leave the State, without reference 
to the Government of India, by whom Sura-chandra had been recognized as 
chief of Manipur. А political officer has no power to accept the abdication 
of a Native Chief. Mr. Grimwood's action greatly prejudiced the case, and 
was the cause of much subsequent trouble” (13). 

On the whole, judging all the circumstances, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that Grimwood, for some reason or other, was sympathetic to the 
new régime and unwilling to see Sura-chandra restored to the throne. The 
latter seems to insinuate that this was due to Grimwood's friendship for 
Tikendrajit (14). Captain Hearsey alleges that the palace revolution of 21 
September took place with the connivance of Grimwood (15). г 

. The ex-king Sura-chandra had finally made up his mind to go to Brindaban, 
a holy place near Mathura in U.P. and actually wrote a letter to this effect to 
Tikendrajit. In this letter he informed the latter that he had no desire to 
contest the throne, and in accordance with this decision returned the royal dress 
and sword, etc., asking in exchange that arrangement should be made ‘for his 
journey (16). Tikendrajit's reply shows that he, like Grimwood, construed it 
as an abdication, and made satisfactory arrangement for Sura-chandra's journey 


to Brindaban (17). It appears that Grimwood himself visited Tikendrajit in his 





(13) D. 1, para Il; also cf., B. 15. 

(14)-Maharaja Sura-chandra alleged that Grimwood was influenced by a letter 
which was handed over to him by Tasu Sardar, a Muslim photographer, while they 
were talking. Grimwood, however, denied the charge, and asserted that the letter 
which was in the file could have been seen by the Maharaja if he liked. Cf., D. 4. 

.(15) MCR, 123. 

(16) B. 7. 

(17) B. 8. 


e 
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palace, with Sura-chandra's letter or shortly after it was sent, and got his 
promise to arrange for Maharaja’s journey (18). Sura-chandra, however, 
asserted, as soon as he reached Silchar on 3 October, that he did not abdicate, 
that Grimwood must have misunderstood him, and that it was only after reach- 
ing Silchar that he discovered from the Political Agent's Pass that he was said 
to have abdicated. He wired to the Government of India to this effect on 
6 October. In his Memorial to the Government of India, dated 14 November, 
he said that his so-called letter of abdication was merely a ruse to get out of 
Manipur, because the roads were blocked by rebels and the Political Agent 
advised him to go to Kohima (19). 

It is true that, technically speaking, king СВ ЕИ had not formally 
abdicated the throne. There is, however, no doubt that his letter bears this 
interpretation and, what is more important, he intended that it should be inter- 
preted as such, as the word ‘ruse’ indicates. It is clear, therefore, that either 
he at first really intended to abdicate and later changed his mind, or, played a 
very dirty trick for getting out of Manipur. 

The departure of the ex-Maharaja Sura-chandra from Manipur made TM 
palace revolution completely successful without any bloodshed. It was held 
later by the Government that Tikendrajit was the prime mover of this revolu- 
tion. But there are certain facts which are usually ignored in this connection. 
In the first place, Tikendrajit did not accompany his two step-brothers when 
they attacked the palace, and the Political Agent, Mr. Grimwood, makes no 
reference to him in his first report of the revolt. Secondly, Tikendrajit did not 
occupy the throne as he easily could, particularly as Kula-chandra was not 
present in Manipur. Tikendrajit very rightly emphasised this point in his 
statement before the court: “" is the custom of the Manipur Raj family, more 
than perhaps of any of all the royal families of the world, that the victorious 
party occupies the throne and wears the crown, but neither the defendant 
(i.e. Tikendrajit himself) nor the other two princes attempted to overstep the 
eldest of them, and it was resolved to ask the Jubraj (i.e. Kula-chandra) to 
preside. But he was nowhere to be found during the night” (20). Kula-chandra 
was evidently aware of the coming revolution and decided to sit on the fence 
without compromising himself in any way, so that if the revolution failed, he 
could claim innocence of the whole affair. The two brothers who staged the 
revolution were attached to Tikendrajit, and he could easily declare himself 
king as‘the army was under his command, he was very popular, and there was 
nobody to oppose his claim. He showed a rare magnanimity in waiting for 
his absent elder brother to return and crown himself king. 

In view of the subsequent events, and the constitutional position claimed 
by the ruler of Manipur as well as the Government of India, it is necessary to 
find out the exact circumstances attending the change of the Government at 
Manipur. The account of the Government of India runs as follows :— 

"After the Maharaja's departure, the Ministers who had accompanied him 
to the Residency returned to the Palace, where they were well received by 

(18) B. 10. 


(19) D. 4 
(20) D. 2. 
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Kulachandra, the Jubraj, who had meanwhile come back to Manipur and pro- 
claimed himself Maharaja. On the 29th September, Kulachandra despatched 
letters to the Government of India, announcing that he had ascended the 
Manipur gadi in consequence of his elder brother's abdication and asking for 
the Viceroy's favour” (21). 


It is not quite clear from the above whether Kula-chandra asked for formal 
sanction or approval of the new Government in Manipur by the Government 
of India. In his statement to the court Tikendrajit said that on 23 September 
he had sent telegram to the Chief Commissioner of Assam ‘“‘soliciting permis- 
sion to instal the Jubraj Kulachandra on the Gaddi” (22). But as will be shown 
later, the English translation of his Bengali statement was very defective, and 
in some places substantially modified the ideas of the original ; it is not, there- 
fore, safe to rely on the words ‘‘soliciting permission". It is significant that 
Kula-chandra proclaimed himself ‘Maharaja’ eyen before he sent any intima- 
tion to the Government of India. But it is equally significant that the Chief 
Commissioner, in reply to the telegrams from Manipur, recognized. Kula- 
chandra as Regent and not Maharaja, though he accepted the other changes 
in various offices, namely, Tikendrajit as Jubraj, Angao Singh as Senapati, 
and Zilla Gumba as Superintendent of the State elephants. The Government 
of India "declined to pass orders regarding the succession or to acknowledge 
the letters received from Kula-chandra whom the Chief Commissioner of Assam 
had recognized as Regent pending the orders of Government” (23). 

For the time being everything went on well. The new administration of 
Manipur, free from internecine quarrel, enjoyed peace and prosperity which 
the country had not known for some time past. Mrs. Grimwood testifies to 


the improvements effected by the new Government within a few months (24). . 


But some amount of disquiet was created by the ominous silence of the Govern- 
ment of India regarding its attitude to the new Government of Manipur. 

It is. interesting to note in this connection that Grimwood himself did no 
take the palace revolution seriously ; he observed that Manipur has witnessed 
many palace revolutions—that of 1890 is merely a repetition of it (25). 


Though the people of Manipur accepted, without demur, the new régime 
set up by the revolution of 22 September, 1890, the exiled Maharaja Sura- 
chandra did not give up all hope for recovering his kingdom. As soon as he 
reached the British border, he telegraphed to the Viceroy asking for help. A 
few days later he telegraphed again repudiating his so-called abdication which, 
he said, was the result of a misunderstanding. He arrived at Calcutta on 12 
October, and on 14 November submitted a detailed statement to the Viceroy. 
As this differed substantially from the official version of Mr. Grimwood, the 
Political Agent at Manipur, and cast aspersions on his conduct, it was sent to 
that gentleman who made detailed comment on the observations made by the 





(21) D. 1, para 10. 
(22) D. 2. 

(23) D. 1, para 12. 
(24) GRM, 149 f. 
(25) B. 10. 
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Maharaja. The differences between the two versions were of a vital nature 
and have been referred to above (26). 

The Political Agent, as might be expected, was definitely against the 
restoration of Sura-chandra. He held the view that the ex-Maharaja could not 
recover the throne and maintain it without the help of a sufficient number of 
British troops, and as the eight brothers could no longer live together in peace, 
it would be necessary to remove Kula-chandra and Tikendrajit from Mani- 
pur (27). The Chief Commissioner also took the view that the Maharaja could 
be maintained on the дай! only with the help of British troops (28). It was not 
till January, 1891, that the Government of India received these views, but they 
were not favourably impressed and were rather inclined to restore Sura-chandra 
and remove the rebels from Manipur. In view of the difference of opinion 
between the Government of India on the one hand and the Chief Commis- 
sioner and the Political Agent on the other, there was a prolonged correspon- 
dence (29) between these three, extending over more than a month. At last 
after an interview between Lord Lansdowne, ihe Viceroy, and Mr. Quinton, 
the Chief Commissioner, towards the end of February, 189], the Government 
of India arrived at the following decision: Kula-chandra was to be recognized 
as the Maharaja of Manipur if he agreed to the following conditions, namely, 
(1) to administer the country according to the advice of the Political Agent ; 
(2) to deport Tikendrajit from Manipur ; and (3) to allow the Political Agent 
to keep 300 soldiers in the Residency (20). This decision, to say the least of 
it, is very curious. It accepted the revolution as a fait accompli and condoned 
the person who got the greatest benefit out of it, but banished another who is 
not known to have taken any actual part in it, but whom they held, without 
any positive evidence, as its chief instigator. 

If the decision was of a dubious character, the procedure followed in 
carrying it out deserves the strongest condemnation. As an illustration of the 
imperial arrogance at its worst, and offering an explanation of subsequent 
events, it deserves a detailed notice. 

On 21 February, 1891, the Government of India asked for the opinion of 
Mr. Quinton as to the best way of arresting Tikendrajit without giving him 
opportunity to resist the measures by force and also about the conditions to 
be imposed on Kula-chandra (31). The Government of India also suggested 
that the decision about Manipur should be kept a close secret until it was 
announced by Mr. Quinton personally at Manipur. Quinton was advised to 
take sufficient force with him even though no resistance was apprehended. 
Quinton left Calcutta on 21 February, and on 7 March started for Manipur by 
the Kohima route, together with four hundred Gurkha soldiers commanded 


. by Col. Skene, and a few civilians. Ап additional body of 200 Gurkhas were 





(26) D. 4. See pp. 3—5. 


(27) B. 13. 
(28) B. 14. 
(29) B. 16, 17. 


(30) These and other details were not finally settled till 19 March, 1891, as will 
be stated later. 
(31) B. 18. 
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directed to proceed from Cachar to Manipur. It was not till 18 March that 
Quinton informed the Government of India his views about the conditions to 
be imposed upon Kula-chandra for recognizing him as Maharaja and intimated 
that unless he heard anything to the contrary by Saturday (i.e. 21 March) he 
would treat them as the final decision of the Government of India. He also 
informed the Government that on his arrival at Manipur he proposed to hold 
a durbar for anhouncing the decisions of the Government of India and to arrest 
Tikendrajit in the Durbar Hall (32). These and other proposals of Mr. Quinton 
were approved by the Government of India on 19 March. But the Govern- 
ment of India did not realize, as they later remarked, that the durbar meant 
a big open public assembly. They took it to mean a gathering of the Maharaja 
and his courtiers (33). 

The news of the proposed visit of Quinton caused great consternation to 
the Manipur Government, as it was generally believed that he was bringing 
Sura-chandra with him in order to restore him to the throne. lt seems the 
Manipur durbar made preparations to meet that eventuality. Mrs. Grimwood 
writes: "It seemed as though the whole state was on the gui vive, to discover 
any slight clue to the mystery which surrounded the visit of the Chief Commis- 
sioner....... About ten days before Mr. Quinton arrived we heard for certain 
that the object of his visit was not the restoration of the ex-Maharajah”’ (34). 

Even Mr. Grimwood, the Political Agent, was as ignorant as the rest, until 
about March 15 he received a verbal message of Mr. Quinton, conveyed 
through Mr. Gurdon. It merely informed him of the decision to recognise 
Kula-chandra as Maharaja and deport Tikendrajit from Manipur. Grimwood 
"expressed astonishment at these orders", and deprecated the idea of deport- 
ing Tikendrajit ; he also hinted that this could not be effected without creating 
trouble. It was not till 21 March when Mr. Quinton was within one day's 
march from Manipur that he met Mr. Grimwood and disclosed his plan of 
arresting Tikendrajit at the durbar, if he declined to submit voluntarily to the 
Government Order. Mr. Grimwood, as before, opposed the proposal (35). 

Mr. Grimwood's objection was brushed aside by Mr. Quinton who further 
ordered the former to personally arrest Tikendrajit at the close of the 
durbar (35a). Accordingly all arrangements were made for the meeting of the 
durbar at 12 noon on March 22, and Maharaja Kula-chandra was asked to 
attend it with all his brothers. 

Mr. Quinton was received with more than due honours. Tongol General 
and prince Angao Sena met him respectively at six and one day's journey from 
Manipur. On March 22 he was received by Tikendrajit and a guard of honour, 
four miles from Manipur. Here the Chief Commissioner dismounted and had 
some conversation with him at 10 a.m. On that day Mr. Quinton and his 





(32) B. 20. 
(33) B. 32; D. 1, para 16. 
(34) GRM, 168. 


(35) D. 1, para 16, 18. Аз there was no secret code in use, the Chief Commis- 
sioner could not send any written communication to the Political Agent at Manipur 
and therefore sent a verbal message through Gurdon. 


(35a). GRM, 181. 
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escort entered Manipur under the usual salute, the streets being lined by 
Manipur troops. Outside the main gate of the fort the Chief Commissioner 
was met by Maharaja Kula-chandra, and, after a little conversation, 
Mr. Quinton announced that а durbar would be held at the Residency on 
that day at noon, and that the Jubraj (i.e. Tikendrajit) and his brothers were 
required to attend (36). | 

The official account, from which the above is quoted, then merely adds 
that "the neccesary orders regarding the parades and guards for the proposed 
Durbar were issued to the Chief Commissioner's escort” (37). It is discreetly 
silent about the elaborate military preparations made in and around the durbar 
room of the Residency. А confidential agent of Tikendrajit reported to him 
that "armed sepoys were placed in front and rear of the Residency Bungalow 
and that the British Officers were fully equipped and on horse-back'' (38). This 
is corroborated by Mrs. Grimwood who writes: "'Precautions were taken to 
prevent his (Tikendrajit’s) escaping. The doors of the durbar room . were all 
locked with the exception of the one by which the princes would enter and 
guards were stationed in the adjoining rooms, as well as all round the house 


and in the veranda” (39). 


According to the official account Tikendrajit and his brothers Angao Sena 
went to the Residency to attend the durbar, but afterwards went away, and 
Kula-chandra accounted for their non-attendance on the ground of illness’’ (40). 
The statement of Tikendrajt gives the full story. When he reached the 
Residency he was made to wait in the sun as the Commissioner was not ready 
at the hour fixed for the durbar. Tikendrajit "being on horseback, exposed 
to the burning sun, became annoyed and disheartened” at this discourteous 
treatment. Then he noticed the unusual military preparations going on inside, 
and sent Dasu Sardar to enquire. On receiving his report, mentioned above, . 
Tikendrajit was confirmed in his suspicion that the durbar was only a trap to 
make his arrest. "Besides having been fasting during the previous day and 
night on account of Ekadasi and having undergone the fatigue of going and 
coming back up to the river to receive the Chief Commissioner in the morning 
he felt exhausted and unable to wait longer and consequently returned 
to the palace" (41). 

As the absence of Tikendrajit at the durbar was the pivot round which 
the tragic happenings at Manipur moved, and the real cause of it has been 
suppressed in the official version and is not generally known to historians, it 
is necessary to quote Mrs. Grimwood's account of the incident. 

Mrs. Grimwood says that if the princes were not kept waiting at the gate 





(36) D. 1, para 19. 

(37) Ibid, para 20. 

(38) D. 2. 

(39) GRM, 182. 

(40) D. 1, para 20. 

(41) D. 2, D. 3. Ekadasi is the eleventh lunar day of the fortnight. It may be 
mentioned that the Maharaja objected to the holding of the durbar on 22 March as it 
was ekadasi a day of fast, and aleo a Sunday. Mr. Quinton, however, brushed aside 
these objections, and pretended to be in a burry to go out for hunting. 
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things might have ended very differently. But that delay enabled some of the 
Manipur sepoys to gain adinission ioto the Residency grounds, and they 
"marked the distribution of our forces, saw the Gurkhas lining the entrance- 
steps and officers in uniform in attendance outside. Some of them even 
strolled round to the back of the house, and there they saw the same prepara- 
tions—sepoys on the steps and guards about the grounds". The Manipuris 
told the Jubraj of all they had seen and he returned to the house with his 
brother, the Senapati (42). 

According to Mrs. Grimwood the delay in holding the durbar was due to 
the fact that the translation of the order of the Government of India into 
Manipuri could not be completed in time (42a). But that does not condone 
the treatment accorded to the Maharaja and his brothers, who could surely be 
asked to wait in a room within the Residency. 

The following is the Manipur version of what happened after Tikendrajit’s 
departure. ““The Maharaja accompanied by Zilla Gumba and the Ministers 
arrived at the Residency and had to remain standing in the sun below the 
steps for half an hour. Subsequently when he had remained standing in the 
verandah for an hour and a half, he wanted to sit, feeling tired. It was then 
that Mr. Grimwood allowed him to sit in another room” (43). 

Such was the reception of the independent ruler of Manipur State in his 
own capital city. But the worse was yet to come. As soon as the Chief Com- 
missioner came to learn that Tikendrajit was not there, a special messenger 
was sent to him, but he replied that he was too ill to attend the durbar. There- 
üpon the Chief Commissioner cancelled the durbar, and did not even interview 
the poor king, waiting for three houra to know the orders of the Government 
of India. After suffering all these humiliations and indignities, the king Kula- 
chandra returned to his palace, a sadder but wiser man. For, being summoned 
to the durbar next day, 23rd March, at 9 a.m., he did not attend, and sent 
instead a message to the effect that he would not attend the durbar as Tikendra- 
jit was too ill to leave his house (44). 

Mr. Grimwood and Mr. Simpson tried to see Tikendrajit, once on the 
22nd afternoon and again on the 23rd morning, but the latter said he was too 
ill to see them. Then, on the afternoon of the 23rd Grimwood and Simpson 
saw the Maharaja and communicated to him the decision of the Government 
of India. According to the Manipur official version the Maharaja thanked the 
British Government for confirming him as ruler of Manipur. As regards the 
deportation of Tikendrajit, the Maharaja pointed out that he was already ill, 
due to his exertions and exhaustions on the 22nd, and his old colic pain had 
recurred owing to exposure to the sun at the Residency gate. The Maharaja 
then added: "He was unable to go on account of illness ; he would make 
preparations for leaving Manipur in two or three days” (45). 





(42) GRM, 183-4, 
(42a) GRM, 182. 
(43) D. 3. MCR, 138. All this is ignored in the official version. 
(44) Dr. 3. The time for the proposed Darbar on 23 March is given as 9 a.m. in 
D. I, para 20, but Mrs. Grimwood: puts it at 8 a.m. (GRM, 185). 
(45) D. 3. 
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A contemporary account written by an Indian runs as follows :—On hear- 
ing the decision of the British Government, the'king expressed his inability to 
arrest Tikendrajit without consulting his ministers. He was given half an 
hour's time for the purpose апа held a council of ministers including Tikendrajit. 
Tikendrajit himself offered to surrender but the other ministers did not agree 
to this and wanted to make a further appeal to the Chief Commissioner. Grim- 
wood requested the king te issue a warrant to arrest Tikendrajit, but the king 
refused. Thereupon Grimwood had an interview with Tikendrajit but failed 
to persuade him to surrender (46). 

According to Mrs. Grmmwood'her husband and Simpson saw the Jubraj 
at four in the afternoon. “Не (Mr. Grimwood) said the Jubraj was certainly 
very unwell............ had himself carried down to see them in a litter. The 
exertion caused him to faint ; and my husband said that there was no doubt as to 
his illness, and that he fourd him in high fever” (47). Tikendrajit himself states 
that he told Mr. Grimwooc that he was ready to comply with the Government 
order and wanted a few days’ leave for his recovery and preparations. Не 
corroborates the Manipur »fficial version of the durbar mentioned above, but 
says it was held after his interview with Mr. Grimwood, and he repeated at 
the durbar the answer he aad given Mr. Grimwood (48). 

The official version of the Government of India is radically different from 
all the three versions stated above. After referring to the fact that a fresh 
durbar was fixed for 9 a.m. on March 23, it proceeds: 

"When the time came it was found that none of the Manipuris were 
present ; and Mr. Grimwood was again sent to the palace, but was unable to 
obtain an interview with Xula-chandra or his brothers. ЈЕ was then evident 
that the Senapati was determined not to obey any orders to attend a Durbar, 
and Mr. Quinton decided zo demand his surrender. At 2 p.m., accompanied 
by Lieutenant Simpson, M-. Grimwood went once more to the palace, with a 
letter to Kula-chandra from the Chief Commissioner, intimating that if Tiken- 
-drajit was not delivered cp, Mr. Quinton would be compelled to have him 
arrested. Mr. Grimwood saw Kula-chandra ; but all attempts at persuasion 
proved useless, and the Pclitical Agent was forced to return unsuccessful. On 
his way back to the Restlency, Mr. Grimwood saw Tikendrajit, who was 
brought out of his house in a dooly, but he stil refused to attend Durbar. 
When they arrived at the Residency Mr. Grimwood and Lieutenant Simpson 
reported that the palace enclosure was full of Manipuri troops, to the number 
of five to six thousand. Nevertheless, after consulting Colonel Skene and 
Mr. Grimwood, Mr. Quintcn decided that an attempt should be made to arrest 
the Senapati in his house et day-break on the following day. Col. Skene then 
summoned the officers of the escort and made his arrangements" (49). 

The statement ignores the fact that Tikendrajit was seriously ill on March 
23, which is conclusively proved by the statement of Mrs. Grimwood and 
indirectly supported by the casual reference in the official version that Tiken- 





(46) MCR, 142-5. 

(47) GRM, 190-92. 

(48) D. 2. А 
(49) D. 1, para 21. 
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drajit was brought out in а dooly. It does not refer to reply of either Maharaja 
Kula-chandra or Tikendrajit beyond using some vague expressions. In view 
of the real illness of Tikendrajit it is very probable that he must have asked 
for some time, in any case, before he could leave Manipur. It is significant 
that the official version does not say positively that either the Maharaja or 
Tikendrajit refused point-blank to carry out the order of deporting the latter. 
The Manipur official version, therefore, seems generally acceptable. They 
asked for time, whatever their ultimate motive might have been. But 
Mr. Quinton immediately made preparations to arrest, by force and stealth, 
a man who was seriously ill and might have possibly surrendered in a few days' 
time. 

Mr. Quinton decided to arrest Tikendrajit in his house during the same 
night by suddenly invading the palace. Їп order to conceal this design and put 
Tikendrajit off his guard, requisition was made to the palace for porters to 
carry the luggage of the Chief Commissioner next morning to Imphal. But 
this trick did not deceive Tikendrajit who got scent of Quinton's plan and 
made adequate arrangement for defending his house. 


In the early hours of the morning, at about 4-45 a.m., on March 24, the Bri- 
tish forces suddenly attacked the house of Tikendrajit. But the Manipuri soldiers 
gave a good account of themselves, and though some of the British soldiers 
effected an entrance into the house, they could not seize Tikendrajit, and' the 
British force had to fall back to the Residency. The events are thus described 
in a petition addressed to the Viceroy by the ladies of the Manipur royal 
family : “А body of British troops leaped over the wall in the north-west corner 
of the Pat (50) and attacked Jubraj’s house. The Jubraj, considering this a 
calamity, fled through a hidden path, and took refuge in the Pat. On the other 
side the sepoys put to death some of the guard people, women, boys, girls, 
and male and female servants, attacked the temple of the household god, called 
Brindabanchandra, stole the jewels dedicated to the idol, and having gone up 
the temple, fired the Pat. Another body of troops entered the village lying 
east of the Pat, and put to death Dasu Sardar and his whole family. They 
burned down 10 or 12 houses adjoining his own. In these houses, idols, cows 
and boys and girls were killed. They murdered wayfarers—subjects who were 
frightened and fleeing. It was then that the Jubraj took up arms with a view 
to save the lives of the excited subjects and specially in self-defence. The 
fighting having continued the whole day on both sides, many persons were 
. killed and wounded. After nightfall, when the British troops had expended 
all their ammunition, the fighting ceased on both sides just at the sounding 
of the British bugle to cease fighting" (51). 


This account is supported by the only other contemporary Indian evidence 
available to us which, however, mentions the stiff resistance ‘offered by the 
soldiers in the Jubraj's house, although the Jubraj, i.e. Tikendrajit, himself was 
not present, and may be said technically to have taken no part in it (52). 


(50) Pat refers to the palace. 
(51) D. 3. 
(52) MCR, 152. 
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The official version (53) makes a very brief reference to this ignoble epi- 
sode, and agrees with the above account so far as military operations are 
concerned (54), but refutes "the allegations regarding cruelty and outrage and 
the killing of women and chiléren". These are said to have "received the 
most careful investigation after the occupation of Manipur, and were proved 
to be false" (55). Little value attaches to such investigations by the party 
that is charged with the crimes, and at a time when no Manipuri would dare 
utter a syllable against the British. It is, however, significant that even in the 
brief account of the campaign the official version refers to "'seizing the temple” 
and "inflicting considerable loss on the enemy”. It also admits that ‘Һе village 
to the West of the Residency was promptly burned” and further that "in the 
heavy firing of the 24th within the fort, three Manipur women are believed to 
have been killed, though whether by the fire of British troops or by that of 
Manipuris is not certain” (56). 

In spite of the official’ denial of the charges, which was almost a routine 
normally followed by the British Government in India, it may be regarded as 
almost certain, that though the allegations possibly exaggerated actual facts, 
the sudden invasion of the palace at an unearthly hour must have inflicted 
considerable loss and damage, and this was the main cause of the popular fury 
and excitement which led to the tragedy of the 24th night. 

- The Manipuri troops not only fought with the British inside the fort, but, 
after the first effect of the surprise attack was over, opened fire on the 
Residency and cut the telegraph wire. The official version gives the 
following account: "At 5 p.m. a heavy fire of shell and musketry was opened 
on the Residency from the opposite walls of the Fort, while musketry fire also 
opened from the villages to the north and the south. The Hospital soon 
became untenable and the wounded were removed and placed under cover. 
At about 8 p.m. it became clear that the Residency could not be held much 
longer, and Mr. Quinton decided to enter into negotiations with the Regent' (57). 

This account suppresses the very important fact that when the British posi- 
tion was almost a hopeless one, they sounded the bugle 'to cease fire', and 
though the Manipuris were in a position of vantage and under no obligation to 
cease fire, except on the unconditional surrender of the enemy, they did 
cease fire without any parley. This fact is admitted by Mrs. Grimwood (58) 
and clearly proves that the Manipur authorities had no vindictive desire to 
wreak vengeance upon the British for their treacherous attack in the morning. 

As to the negotiations the official version runs as follows: 

"А letter was accordingly written by Mr. Quinton to Kula Chandra Singh, . 


(53) D. 1, para 22. 

(54) According to the о сіе! version, the British forces entered the fort and, 
halting before the house of the Jubraj, asked for his whereabouts, when the party! was 
at once fired on at close quartera. But even this does not mean that the Manipuris 
took the offensive, for it is admitted that the British troops had entered inside the 
fort, and the Manipuri troops had every right to fire upon the nocturnal invaders. 

(55) D. 1, para 29. 

(56) D. 1, paras 22, 29. 

(57) D. 1, para 23. 

(58) GRM, 216. 
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proposing a cessation of hostilities, and a reply purporting to come from the 
Regent was received to the effect that he would cease firing if our troops 
would throw down their arms. There was some doubt as to the meaning of 
this letter, and it was suggested that a meeting should take place between 
Мг. Quinton and the Senapati. This having been arranged Mr. Quinton walked 
out towards the Fort gate accompanied by Mr. Grimwood, Mr. Cossins, Colonel 
Skene, Lieutenant Simpson, and a native Бает” (59). 

This account is supplemented by the statements of Mrs. Grimwood and 


Tikendrajit. Mrs. Grimwood says that the letter signed by the Chief Commis- | 


sioner ran as follows: ''On what condition will you cease firing on us, and give 
time to communicate with the Viceroy and repair the telegraph” (60). Ви 
before this letter was despatched there was 'cease fire' on both sides. What 
followed is thus described by Mrs. Grimwood. 

"At last their guns ceased, and all was quiet. Then my husband went 
out with the letter and called a Manipuri off the wall to take it to the Jubraj. 
The man went away with it and my husband returned to the Residency. Some 
minutes later a message came to say that the Regent wished to see Mr. Quinton 
and talk over matters with him ; and this message was followed by a letter 
written in Bengali, which contained an acknowledgement of the Chief's letter, 
and a proposal to the effect that we should surrender our arms if the Manipuris 
agreed to cease firing. "We cannot lay down our arms”, they said, ‘ог they 
belong to Government". There was some discussion about the translation 
of part of this letter and Mr. Quinton proposed that the Jubraj should be called 
upon to explain the meaning of the passage in question, and asked whether 
it would be possible to see him. 


"Meanwhile the Chief Commissioner’s party consisting of himself, Colonel 
Skene, Mr. Cossin, Lieutenant Simpson and my husband had gone down to 
the office at our entrance gate and waited there while the Regent's letter was 
being translated” (61). 

According to the contemporary Indian account the Maharaja's letter ran 
: as follows: "Received your letter. 1 had never any intention to fight with you, 
but as your troops attacked the palace my men had to fight in self-defence. 
There is none in my palace who can read and understand English. But as I 
received your letter immediately after cease-fire, 1 take it that:you want to 
conclude peace. If your'soldiers give up arms, | shall conclude peace with 
you in a тотеп! (62). 

'There was some discussion about the true import of 'giving up arms' when 
Quinton suggested that the real meaning of it might be ascertained from the 
Jubraj. Grimwood then asked the Manipuri bearer of Maharaja's letter— "Will 
Jubraj see any of us?" 

Manipuri—Of course, he will. 

Quinton. Do you think it safe for us now to go to Jubraj? 





(59) D. 1, para 23. 

(60) GRM, 215. 

(61) GRM, 216; CE, MCR (second edition), 151. 
(62) MCR, 150. 
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Grimwood. No fear about that. (Turning to Manipur) Can you swear 
that no danger will befall us if we go there? 

Manipuri. We revere you as god. Why should we harm you? 

Grimwood. He is one of the distinguished followers of Jubraj, belonging 
to his family. When he gives us assurance | don't see any objection to go. 

Colonel Skene supported Grimwood and then all the five got out of the 
Residency together with a bugler. 

As the Durbar hall was closed Jubraj had a talk with them in the court- 
yard for half an hour. He said "your conduct has made us afraid. So unless 
you give up arms we cannot rely solely on your oral assurance". The Chief 
Commissoner did not agree, and said there will be a durbar tomorrow. Then 
the Englishmen rose and Jubraj went to top-garad (63). 

The statement of Tikendrajit at his trial throws further light on the situa- 
tion. It is reproduced below, substituting ‘I’ for the ‘defendant’: ‘Тһе 
British troops killed а number of subjects, women and children, burnt about 
a dozen houses with their goods and cattle in them, and the regular fighting 
commenced by the infuriated people without the distinct order of any particular 
leader. The fighting continued the whole day. In the evening the British bugle 
sounded ''cease fire”, and the operations were instantly stopped on both sides. 
A letter was received from the Chief Commissioner, and being in English, it 
was sent to the Regent's clerk for translation ; but as the clerk was at a distance, 
it took a long time to find him out and get it. translated ; and in the meantime 
the British officer being anxious to get a reply, Mr. Grimwood shouted from 
„ће outside and sent in a messenger, and it was arranged that they should 
hold a durbar in the Palace Durbar Hall. Mr. Quinton, Mr. Grimwood, 
Lieutenant Simpson and two other gentlemen then came in and held the durbar 
with Angao Mingto and myself. After the usual salute and shaking of hands 
were over, [ enquired about Mrs. Grimwood, and was informed of her safety. 
I then said that it was a matter very much to be regretted, that the Chief 
Commisioner'has acted so unkindly, and thereby destroyed the friendship and 
amity which existed heretofore. The men were much infuriated by the hostile 
actions taken first by the British troops, and it was beyond my power to control 
them ; but it was highly advisable to come to terms and desist from further 
actions. The officers then expressed their regret and said that they now wanted 
to go to Kohima, and there may be no more hostility on either side. It was 
then proposed by me that unless the arms of Һе British troops were made 
over, which I promised to have safely carried by my own coolies and delivered 
at Kohima, the mere words of the Chief Commissioner could hardly be relied 
on, as it appeared that he only pretended friendship in order to gain time for 
further attacks, since he used a lot of pretences about going to Tammu, then 
to Kohima, then to entertain a natch party, then to invite me to a durbar, 
while he arranged everything for my arrest. To this the officers disagreed, 
and I, desiring to consult the ministers of top-garad, left them with Angao 
Mingto'' (64). 


(63) All this conversation is recorded in MCR, in Bengali (pp. 150.52), but the 


source of information is not stated by the author. 


(64) D. 2. 
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All that is known of the events that followed one another in quick succes- 
sion ending with the cruel murder of five helpless and unarmed Englishmen, is 
derived from the statement of Tikendrajit and the witnesses during his trial, 
and the three petitions for mercy sent by Maharaja Kula-chandra, Tikendrajit, 
and the ladies of the royal family of Manipur (65). The contemporary account 
written by an Indian closely follows this version. These give minute details 
of all the incidents, which need not be repeated here as there is no means of 
testing their accuracy. The story is consistent and reasonable and appears to 
be not very far from the truth. According to this Manipur version, after the 
negotiations failed, Tikendrajit sent one of his brothers, Angao Sena, to escort 
the British and see them safely out, while he himself returned to the top-garad. 
As soon as the British party moved towards the gate they were attacked by 
the excited crowd (66). Angao Sena stood against the mob to save them, but 
failed. Grimwood was killed, Simpson was wounded and the rest were over- 
powered. Tikendrajit, on hearing the uproar, came to the scene, "sent away 
tthe attackers, placed the three English gentlemen in the hall, and carried the 
wounded Mr. Simpson himself into the Hall. At his order, Jatra Singh gave 
Simpson water to drink and tied the wounded part with his own head-dress.” 
After this Tikendrajit fell asleep, out of sheer exhaustion. Then, without his 
knowledge, and against his express orders, Tongol General had the four 
Englishmen and the bugler murdered. Tongol General, it is said, had personal 
grievance against Grimwood and Simpson for seducing his daughter, and he 
killed the rest to suppress all evidence of his guilt. As soon as Tikendrajit 
awoke and learnt the whole affair, he took Tongol General severely to task 
and the Maharaja also scolded him. Tikendrajit then set free the British troops 
and subjects who were captured and imprisoned, gave them food and raiment, 
and sent them to their destination after furnishing them with road expenses and 
escorts, The first part of the story is supported by British official account (67) 
and the general accuracy of the account was proved by Tikendrajit's witnesses 
during his trial. : 

The rest of the story may be briefly told. As Quinton and his party did 
not return to the Residency, and the firing from the palace began again, those 
who were in the British Residency, together with 200 Gurkha soldiers, stealthily 
left for Cachar, and were not molested on the way. They met the British 
force of 200 coming from Silchar, and safely reached the British territory on 
March 31. 

The fate of Quinton and his party was first definitely known on 8 April 
from a letter of Maharaja Kula-chandra. Punitive military expeditions were 
immediately sent by the British Government to avenge the foul murder. Three 
columns of troops advanced simultaneously from Kohima on the north, Silchar 





(65) D. 2, D. 3, B. 21, В. 22. Also cf., Foreign Department Documents, Proceed- 
ings, September 1891, No. 130. 

(66) Accoring to MCR, 2 (p. 153), as soon as the Englishmen neared the gate 
the excited Manipuris closed it, threw brickbats at them and struck them with the 
butt-ends of guns. 

(67) Of course, so fax as the main incidents were concerned; but it is silent about 
the actual perpetrator of the murder (D. 1, para 24). 
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on the, west, and Tammu on the south-east. There was little resistance and 
the three columns met at Manipur on April 27 after two or three engagements 
in which the enemy suffered heavily. The palace was found deserted and 
Kula-chandra, Tikendrajit, their brothers, and Tongol General had all fled. 
A price was set upon their heads and by May 23 all of them, with many other 
persons accused of murdering the British Officers or taking part in the rebel- 
lion, were arrested, though some of them, including Tikendrajit, are said to 
have voluntarily surrendered. For the trial of all persons other than the mem- 
bers of the royal family two political officers were vested with full powers. 
For the trial of the members of the ruling family a special court (sometimes 
referred to as special commission) was constituted, consisting of two military 
officers and one political officer. No lawyer was allowed to appear before 
these courts. . 

The trial of Tongol General before the political officer lasted from May 22 
till June |, and he was sentenced to death. The trial of Tikendrajit before 
the special court commenced on June | and ended on June 10. The charges 
framed against him were: (1) Waging war against the Empress of India ; 
(2) Abetment of murder of four British officers апа (3) Murder. Fifteen wit- 
nesses were examined on behalf of the prosecution and six for the accused, 
who also filed a written statement. Tikendrajit was found guilty on the first 
and second charges, and not guilty on the third. He was sentenced to death. 
Maharaja Kula-chandra and Angao Sena were found guilty of waging war 
against the Queen-Empress, and sentenced to death. b 

The nature of the trial and the arguments on behalf of the accused will 
be discussed in detail in the appendix to this chapter. It will suffice here to 
state that the defence was mainly based on the question of facts and the legal 
status of the accused vis d vis the British Government. 

"Tikendrajit pleaded not guilty to all the three charges. He maintained 
that to defend his house against a surprise and treacherous attack cannot be 
regarded as waging war against the Queen. As regards murder, he stated 
the circumstances, mentioned above, and maintained that he took all possible 
steps to safeguard the prisoners, and had no reason to suspect that Tongol 
General, who heard in silence, signifying approval, his definite orders not to 
kill the Englishmen, would execute them during his sleep. The defence 
witnesses supported the statement of Tikendrajit and were not shaken by the 
cross-examination. The British Court, however, did not believe that Tongol 
General would dare to order execution against the wish of Tikendrajit. 

After the sentences were passed by the special court the cases against 
the royal brothers were considered by the Governor-General in Council. Here, 
also, the accused were not permitted to engage a lawyer to argue the case, 
but they submitted petitions for mercy (68) and their legal adviser, Manmohon 
Ghosh of the Calcutta Bar, submitted his arguments in writing (69). Sir A. E. 
Miller, the Law Member of the Governor-General’s Council, argued the case 
on behalf of the Government. 
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(68) B. 21, B. 22. 
(69) C. Appeal. 
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It was pointed out on behalf of the accused that Manipur was an indepen- 
dent State and the British had no right to attack the house of Tikendrajit in 
order to arrest him. Miller argued that even though the status of Manipur 
was never defined in clear terms, the British action was fully justified in view 
of the past precedents. The Viceroy upheld this view, which he expressed 
as follows in a telegram, dated 5 June 1891, to the Secretary of State (70): 
"Manipur is a subordinate Native State. We rendered it independent of 
Burma. We have recognized succession in Manipur and have asserted 
suzerainty in many ways; and Manipur ruling family have repeatedly 
acknowledged their position of dependence". He cited several concrete 
instances which hardly leave any doubt about his contention (70a). Miller's 
argument is more questionable. ‘We have unquestionably the right”, said he, 
“to treat the murder of European British subjects as a crime wherever commit- 
ted in India, even in States, as independent as Afghanistan or Nepal; and 
we have also exercised, possibly originally by usurpation, but at any rate so 
long and so uniformly that the right has become firmly established, the pre- 
rogative of removing, by administrative order, from any Native State, any 
person from the sovereign downwards, whose presence there we deem 
objectionable on any grounds whatever. These two principles will, as I view 
this case, be sufficient to enable us to dispose of all the questions" (71). 

The Governor-General confirmed the death sentences of Tikendrajit and 
Tongol General, and commuted the death sentences of Maharaja Kula-chandra 
and his brother Angao Sena to transportation for life, with confiscation of 
property. Tikendrajit and Tongol were publicly hanged on 13th August amid 
the heart-rending cries of thousands of men and women. The sentences 
of death passed on nine other accused persons (guards, executioners etc.) were 
commuted to transportation for life. Thus the curtain fell on the tragic drama 
at Manipur. There is hardly any doubt that the sentence passed on Tiken- 
drajit cannot be justified by available evidence even if we admit the jurisdiction 
of the tribunal, set up by the British Government, to try him. Two points 
emerge clearly from an unbiassed consideration of the whole affair. In the 
first place, Tikendrajit’s so-called rebellion was an act of self-defence against 
an unprovoked, one might say treacherous, attack. There is no clear evidence 
that Tikendrajit actually violated any order of the Maharaja banishing him, 
or would have done so. His banishment from Manipur was a condition 
imposed upon the Maharaja, who merely pleaded for a few days’ delay to 
execute it, but never declined to do so. If he did not fulfil this condition, 
the British might have withdrawn the whole offer including the recognition 
of him as king. Tikendrajit was not, in any case, liable for the remissness, 





(70)B 32. 

(70a) The Viceroy cites instances such as the presentation of nazar by the Maharaja 
to the Viceroy in 1874 and the acceptance of a khilat, recognition of Sura-chandra by 
the Government of India as the heir and successor of his father at the request of the 
latter, and similar recognition of Kula-chandra as successor of Sura-chandra. It was 
also pointed out by the Viceroy that the Government of [ndia, on more than one 
occasion, punished those who rebelled against the Manipur Government. 

(71) Foreign Department Proceedings, Secret-E, June 1891, Nos. 101-56; July, 
1891, Nos. 3-53; September 1891, Nos. 71-101. 
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if there were any, and the British had no right to attack his house. Nor can 
it be supported by any consideration of justice or equity. То resist an 
unwarranted aggression cannot certainly. be treated as a rebellion or act of 
waging war against the British Queen. 

Secondly, as regarde murder or abetment to murder, the charge was cer- 
tainly not proved against Tikendrajit, and the circumstantial narrative in the 
petition signed by the ladies of the Manipur royal family and put in as defence 
by Tikendrajit, has not been rebutted by any evidence worth the name. 
Even if one cannot fully accept all the particulars stated therein, the least 
that one can say is that Tikendrajit was certainly entitled to the benefit of 
doubt. А 


On the other hand, there is enough evidence to show that the British 
Government had a special grudge against Tikendrajit. This was first mani- 
fested in 1888 in the unsuccessful attempt to banish him from Manipur, to 
which reference has been made above. In the official resolution about the 
palace revolution in September 1890, Tikendrajit was singled out for punish- 
ment, while Kula-chandra, who derived the greatest benefit, was allowed to 
enjoy his ill-gotten gain. Tikendrajit was held as the chief conspirator, though 
according to all evidence, it was his younger brothers who made the coup. 
It may be that Tikendrajit was involved in the conspiracy, but that was at 
best a conjectiure, and he was given no opportunity to rebut it. 


Even in the official version of the rebellion there is a distinct attempt to 
fasten positive crimes upon Tikendrajit. Thus referring to the conference 
between Tikendrajit and the British officers on the fateful evening of the 24th 
March, the official version observes: “’ had apparently been Tikendrajit's 
intention to entrap all the British officers. The Chief Commissioner’s letter 
already mentioned was conveyed by a sepoy to Tikendrajit, who said to the 
messenger— ‘There are fourteen Sahibs in the Residency, send them all to 
meet me, and | swear I will not fire on them” (72). | 


This is not only not referred to by any body else, but is incompatible with 
the account of that incident given above. It is contradicted by the Manipur 
version as well as Mrs. Grimwood's statement, at least by implication. |t is 
palpably untrue and absurd, and was evidently prompted by a sinister motive 
to blacken the character of Tikendrajit. 

A far more serious attempt in the same direction is the following state- 
ment in the official version : ``Оп the 25th March at Midday, they reached the 
rest-house at Myangkhang. At 5 P.M. the Manipur official in charge of the 
post received a letter from Tikendrajit. This letter is not forthcoming, but 
there is evidence to the effect that it contained instructions to the Manipur 
officials to arrest all British subjects, and kil those who might offer 
resistance” (73). 


By what means the exact purport of the missing letter came to be known 
to the British is not difficult to imagine. After the conquest of Manipur by 





(72) D. 1, para 25. 
(73) D. 1, para 27. 
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the British, their anxiety to hold Tikendrajit mainly responsible for the rebel- 
lion was widely known, and people would not be wanting who would seek 
the favour of the British by making all sorts of allegations, true or false, against 
him. It is probably some such source that is responsible for the statement 
about the letter alleged to have been written by Tikendrajit. 

A quasi-judicial trial, prompted by such ideas of vendetta against an indi- 
vidual, hardly deserves to be called a trial, and the punishment inflicted upon 
Tikendrajit is bound to be regarded by'many as a judicial murder. 

The real crime for which Tikendrajit paid the extreme penalty was not 
the charge brought against him in 1891, or in 1888 (for which he was sentenced 
to banishment at the instance of the British), but his capability and manliness 


„which the British could not tolerate in the de jure or de facto ruler of any 


Native State. This is amply illustrated by the British attitude to Wazir Ali of 
Awadh and several other ruling chiefs, such as those of Satara, Bharatpur 
and Coorg. Mere, in the case of Tikendrajit, the cat was let out of the bag 
by the Under-Secretary of State for India, in his speech in the British Parlia- 
ment, defending the punishment inflicted upon Tikendrajit. After referring 
to his ability, good character and popularity, he went on to say that the 
Government of India had never encouraged men of that kind. They had 
always hated and discouraged independent and original talent, and had 
always loved and promoted docile and unpretending mediocrity. This was a 
policy they had inherited from Tarquinius Superbus. Although in these days 
they do not cut off the heads of tall poppies, they took other and more merciful 
means of removing any person of dangerous political pre-eminence to a harm- 
less condition (74). ° 

For once a British statesman had publicly stated the real policy which 
guided the Government of India in its treatment of Indian rulers, but which 
they took good care to conceal under a verbiage of effusions of sympathy and 
professions of disinterested motive for the welfare of the people. 


The removal of the royal family raised to the forefront the question of the 
future settlement of Manipur. Even before the British troops had captured 
Manipur, the British Government issued а proclamation ox April 19, declaring 
the authority of Kula-chandra to be at an end, and assumption of the 
administration of the State by the General Officer commanding the British 
troops in Manipur territory. Another proclamation, issued on 21 August, 1891, 
stated that although the Manipur State was liable to the penalty of annexation 
it was decided to re-establish the native rule (75). It was accordingly notified 
on 18 September, 1891, that Chura Chand was selected as Raja of Manipur. 
He was a boy of five and great-grandson of Raja Nar Singh of Manipur, who 
had usurped the throne of Manipur and whose sons, brother and brother's 
son had rebelled against both Maharaja Chandra-kirtti-and Maharaja Sura- 
chandra immediately after their accession (76). The sanad granted to the new 
king imposed an annual tribute and also the condition that the Raja and his 





(74) Sir Henry Cotton, Indian and Home Memories, 253-4. 
(75) B. 36. 
(76) See above, p. 1; also Roy, pp. 84, 94-5. 
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successors shall carry out "all orders given by the British Government with 
regard to the administration............ and any other matters in which the British 
Government may be pleased to intervene (77). 

As the new king of Manipur was a minor the new Political Agent in, Mani- 
pur was also appointed the Superintendent of the State with full powers of 
administration. It was also decided to impose a fine on the people of Manipur, 
as a community, for their misconduct. 


APPENDIX. 


The trial of Tikendrajit before the special court (also referred to as special 
commission) mentioned above, commenced on June |. Three charges were 
framed against him, namely, waging war against the British, murder and abet- 
ment of murder of the British officers. As mentioned above, the defence on 
the first charge was based on the status of Manipur and this had also a great 
bearing on the defence in regard to the two remaining charges. It is there- 
fore necessary to examine this point at some length. 


1. STATUS OF MANIPUR. 


Mention has been made above of the creation of the State of Manipur 
with Gambhir Singh as ruler, by Article II of the treaty Yandabo (1826) which 
terminated the first Burma War. It truns as follows: "With regard to 
Manipur, it is stipulated that should Gambhir Singh desire to return to that 
country, he shall be recognised by the King of Ava as Raja thereof" (78). | 
leaves vague and undefined the exact status of the Manipur State, and there 
is no subsequent treaty to indicate that it was a vassal State, either of Burma 
or of the British. No exception need therefore be taken to either Aitchison's 
remark that Gambhir Singh "was declared independent" by the treaty of 
Yandabo (79), or the statement by Hunter that ‘їл 1826 peace was concluded 
with Burma and Manipur was declared independent of Burma." It is inter- 
esting to note that both these statements (80) proved highly inconvenient to 
the Britsh, when Tikendrajit, during his trial, challenged the tight of the 
British authorities or courts to try the general of. an independent State. There 
was a flutter in the dovecote. G. Forrest, in a letter dated 18 June, 1891, drew 
the attention of Sir Н. Mortimer Durand to these two statements, and under- 
took to correct Aitchison's remark in a fresh edition. The reply of Mortimer 
Durand ів an important document and may be quoted in full. "Hunter never 





(77) Aitchison, Treaties and Engagements, etc. ЖИ, 198, 

(78) Aitchison, XII, 230. 

(79) Ibid, 102. 

(80) Reference may be made to other statements to the same effect. For example, 
! Mr. Brown writes in 1873 in the Statistictl Account of Manipur that "on the conclusion 
of the Burmese War by the treaty of Yandabo in 1826, Manipur was declared inde- 
pendent." Quoted by Roy, 81. 
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wrote an accurate sentence in bis life. I think we have made the position 
of Manipur pretty clear now. The Maharaja presented a Nazar to Lord 
Northbrook in 1874, and we have at their own request acknowledged succes- 
sions and done other acts of the same nature. They have repeatedly 
professed their readiness to obey our orders etc. etc. We have upheld their 
Chiefs by force of arms and given away their territory, and asserted supremacy 
in a variety of ways. 

"But I knew that the remaerk in Hunter, coupled with the fact that 
Manipur has no Adoption Запад, would do harm” (81). 

As mentioned above (82), the Viceroy also advanced similar arguments 
in order to support the contention that Manipur was a subordinate State. 
This is a tacit admission that while theoretically the British Government had 
no suzerainty over Manipur, this petty State, as was inevitable, acted as a 
subordinate ally, thereby giving rise to a prescriptive right of supremacy or 
suzerainty to the British. In other words, the authority, which the British un- 
doubtedly exercised over Manipur, was not based on any legal right, but was 
merely derived from the natural right of the strong over the weak, fortified 
by the prerogatives of a Paramount Power, a role assumed by the British 


since 1818. 


The status of Manipur from a legal point of view was ably discussed by 
Monmohan Ghosh in his Memorandum of Arguments submitted to the 
Governor-General in Council on behalf of Kula-Chandra Singh and Tikendra- 
jit and the members of the royal family of Manipur who .were sentenced 
by the special commission (83). Ghosh maintained that Manipur was an 
independent State like Nepal. He pointed out that the British never acquired 
Manipur by conquest, but entered into certain treaties whereby a certain 
amount of protection was promised to Manipur on certain conditions. 
Manipur never paid any tribute to the British Government of India and the 
treaties governing the relation between the two never state explicitly, nor even 
suggest by implication, that Manipur was in any way subordinate to the British 
or owed allegiance to the sovereign of England. 


In the absence of any express reservation or declaration of such 
allegiance, the mere fact that the weaker power has occasionally submitted 
to be dictated to in the management of its internal affairs by the higher Power, 
does not create such allegiance as to make the weaker Power liable to be 
tried for treason which implies a breach of allegiance to the Sovereign. In 
support of Mr. Ghosh’s argument reference may be made to the Agreement 
between the two States dated 18 April, 1833. It is laid down in Clause 7 that 
“in the event of anything happening on the eastern frontier of the British 
territories, the Raja (of Manipur) will assist the British Government with a 
portion of his troops" (84). This and the other clauses of this Agreement, 
particularly clauses 5-and 6, do not seem to be compatible with the relation 





(81) D. 5. 

(82) See p. 19. 

(63) See "Appeal', pp. 9 ff. 
(84) Aitchison, XII, 196. 
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between a suzerain and а vassal State. Mr. Ghosh further pointed out that the 
absence of such a relationship was tacitly admitted when on 23 March Mr. 
Quinton sent Mr. Grimwood to Маћагаја Kula-chandra to demand the 
surrender of Tikendrajit or a written authority to arrest him. Mr. Ghosh also 
referred to some legal precedents, both from India and outside. In 1865 (and 
again in 1867) the High Court of Calcutta held that the Raja of Manipur was 
"an Asiatic Sovereign in aliance with the Queen”, clearly implying that the 
Government of India had hitherto dealt with Manipur on the footing of its 
being a Sovereign Power in alliance with, and not as owing any allegiance to, 
the Queen. The High Court also held, in agreement with the Governor- 
General in Council, that the Tributary Mahals of Orissa did not form part of 
British India, and Mayurbhenj was an independent State in spite of "acts of 
interference by the British cuthorities’’. The status of Manipur was certainly 
higher than Mayurbhanj in Orissa which was ceded to the British by the 
Bhonsle. Mr. Ghosh cited the case of Ionian Islands which not only became 
a British Protectorate in 1815 under the Treaty of Paris, but its administration 
was in the hands of a High Commissioner appointed by the king of Great 
Britain. When, during the Crimean War, an Ionian vessel, engaged in trading 
with Russia, was seized by the British fleet, the court of Admiralty released 
it on the ground that the people of the Ionian Islands were not British subjects 
in the proper sense of the -erm, and they do not owe any allegiance to the 
British Crown, because allegiance exists only between the Sovereign and his 
subjects properly so called, which they are not. 

In view of all these Mr. Grosh held that as the accused members of the 
Manipur royal family were not British subjects, the Special Court set up by 
the Government of India had no jurisdiction to try them. Further, the section 
of the Indian Penal Code under which they were charged with ‘waging war 
against the Queen’ was applicable only to British subjects or people under the 
authority of the British Government of India (85), 


2. THE TRIAL. 


As noted above, Sura-chandra, Tikendrajit and others were tried by a 
Special Commission. The eccused were not permitted to engage any compe- 
tent pleader on their behalf, though they were allowed to submit a written 
representation. As Mr. Ghosh pointed out, this was against the British tradi- 
tion "that every British subject has the right, no matter how atrocious the 
crime with which he is charged, to be defended by the Counsel at every stage 
of the proceedings against him". For, "there is a vast difference between 
arguing a case viva voce and submitting a written defence ; the former enables 
the Counsel to remove the doubts or misconceptions of the trial-judge, and 
every point may be thoroughly discussed and explained." А statement to the 
following effect was made by Braja Mohan Singh in a sworn affidavit: 





(85) For the arguments af Mr. Monmohan Gosh, c£, ‘Appeal’. 
(86) B. 24, ‘Appeal’. 
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'] was the Private Secretary of Jubraj Tikendrajit. | wrote out a petition 
on his behalf to the special court praying that time might be given him to 
enable him to get pleaders тош Cachar to defend him at the trial. The Jubraj 
signed it and it was presented to the Special Court by Chandra Singh. The 
court rejected the prayer and returned the petition and we were told to engage 
some one who might be available at Manipur. Then, at the suggestion of 
Partha Singh, who acted as interpreter at the trial, and of one Kulendra Singh, 
the Police Officer who arrested the Jubraj, I advised him to engage the services 
of Janaki Nath Basak and Bamacharan Mukhopadhyay, who were the only 
persons avaialble in Manipur for that purpose and understood English (86). 


Accordingly two days after the trial began, Major Maxwell, who conducted 
the case on behalf of the Government, sent for Janaki Nath Basak and asked 
him to defend Tikendrajit, He agreed to do so on receiving one thousand 
Rupees. But as he himself said, he was not a lawyer and never had any 
experience of how criminal trials were conducted.” 


Mr. Monmohan Ghosh argued in his Memorandum that the "'"Manipur 
princes were not, and could not have been tried under the Indian Penal Code, 
or any other British law. Referring to the Special Court Mr. Ghosh pointed 
out that it was not constituted under any legal authority derivable from any 
Act of the British Parliament or Indian Legislature. The Government was the 
accuser, its own officers held the first trial, and it was the Government who 
heard the final-appeal. None of the two military and one civil official who 
constituted the Special Court had any legal training or any knowledge of 
judicial procedure followed during criminal trials. The inquisitorial cross- 
examination of the accused by the members of the Court was а procedure 
repugnant to the humane traditions of British justice which, had it been adopted 
by any judge or magistrate in British India, would have called forth severe 
censure from the High Court." 


The members of the court could not understand the witnesses who deposed 
in Manipuri language, and accordingly an interpreter was appointed. Accord- 
ing to the sworn affidavit of Brajamohan Singh, Partha Singh, who was 
appointed interpreter, was an employee of Pucca Sena, the chief enemy of 
Tikendrajit. The procedure followed was that Partha Singh translated the 
statement of witnesses into Urdu, and Mr. Maxwell re-translated it into English. 


Janaki Nath Basak, in a sworn affidavit (87), pointed out the discrepancies 
between the statements of witnesses and the version-given by the interpreter 
or recorded by the Court. He says: “I informed the Court many times that” 
Partha Singh’s translation was not correct. One of the judges (Major Ridgway) 
corrected his mistakes many times". Basak cites an instance: “‘Jatra Singh in 
evidence said : "As soon as Jubraj began to talk with Tongol General about the 
order said to have been given by the General to kill the Sahibs, | came away 
without waiting to learn what reply the Jubraj made to the Tongol General." 
But the Special Court has recorded : ‘Јатај did not say anything". This is not 
correct. Again [ distinctly recollect that the witness Aru Singh, alias Uteaba 





(87) B. 23, ‘Appeal’. 
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(Usurba) said, among other things, 'Jubraj told Tongol General that the Sahibs 
must not be killed on any account’, but this was not recorded by the Court”. 

Janaki Nath Basak who, as mentioned above, was permitted to defend 
Tikendrajit, wrote the latter's statement in English and submitted it to the 
Special Court. He states in his sworn affidavit: "The President of the Special 
Court told me that the language of the statement was defective and required 
correction. Accordingly he made some alterations and returned the statement 
to me. I was then asked by him їс revise it with the help of an Englishman 
named Du Moulin, the special correspondent of the Pioneer and certain other 
English papers. After the statement was thus revised | got it signed by the 
Jubraj (Tikendrajit). I now understand (presumably as a result. of consultation 
with Mr. Ghosh) that the revised statement has attributed to him some words 
which he never meant or said (some concrete instances are cited). Immediately 
after my arrival in Calcutta I showed to Mr. Grosh the original draft of my 
statement, with the corrections made therein by the President of the Special 
Court and Mr. Du Moulin with their own hands, and forward the same 
herewith. Neither Maharaj Kula-chandra nor Yuvaraj Tikendrajit knows a 
word of English. The draft I prepared of the statement of Maharaj Kula- 
chandra underwent similar revision". Mr. Monmohan Ghosh also laid stress 
on this point in his Memorandum. 
А These must be considered as serious defects іп the trial. In addition, it 
should be remembered that in the absence of a competent defence pleader- 
the witnesses were not properly cross-examined in order to bring out facts 
that might be of the utmost importance in favour of the defence. The evidence 
against the accused was left almost where the prosecution chose to leave it. 
Mr. Monmohan Ghose pointed out how the failure to cross-examine the wit- 
nesses on some vital points vitiated the whole judgment. On the whole it is 
difficult not to agree with the contention of Mr. Monmohan Ghosh that **having 
regard to the nature of the tribunel, and the manner in which the trial was 
conducted, the accused belonging to the royal family of Manipur were prac- 
tically undefended and had not received any fair and impartial trial, which the 
humblest British subject could have claimed as a matter of right.” 

Arguing on the merits of the case, Mr. Ghosh pointed out that the accused 
did not invade British territory, nor did any hostile act against the officers 
and men of the British Residency ; they merely defended the palace which was 
attacked by the British without any declaration of war. The Maharaja did not 
wage war against the Queen and had no wish to do so. The moment the 
"British forces invaded the palace it became the duty of the King, the soldiers 
and officers of Manipur to resist the troops of another Power. Maharaja Kula- 
chandra, while acquiescing in the acts of his officers in repelling the attack 
upon the palace, had no intention whatever to wage war against Her Majesty 
the Queen. There is no evidence that Tikendrajit had at any time any intention 
of waging war against the Queen until his palace was attacked. His order of 
cease-fire on hearing the English signal also proved that he never intended 
hostility against the British. 

Tikendrajit was brother, officer and subject of Maharaja Kula-chandra who 
alone had the right of punishing him. Mr. Quinton evidently held the same 
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view and therefore sent Mr. Grimwood to the Maharaja as stated above. It 
was stated by the Government witness Rasik Lal Kundu that even Mr. Grim- 
wood, during his interview with the Jubraj, did not say anything to the effect 
that the British might arrest him by force. 

As Tikendrajit expressed his willingness to leave Manipur in accordance 
with the order of the British Government, the whole trouble might have been 
avoided by granting him a short time for which he prayed. Аз regards the 
second charge, namely, abetting the murder of the Englishmen, Mr.” Ghosh 
made a lengthy analysis of the prosecution evidences and summed up the 
facts elicited from them as follows: 


3 "What then is the result of all this evidence? If believed, it proves that 
the idea of killing the Sahibs originated with the Tongol General, that the 
Jubraj expressed his surprise when the matter was first reported to him, so 
much so, that he himself came to enquire, if the report he had received was 
true ; that he then had some conversation with the General, regarding the nature 
of which the prosecution can throw no light ; that after the lapse of more than 
half an hour, while the Jubraj was apparently sleeping, the Tongol repeated ' 
his previous order ; that the sentries had no direct order from any one except 
Tongol, and that the Sahibs were beheaded by the public executioner’. 
Mr. Ghosh then argued: “It cannot be possibly suggested that the surprise at 
first expressed by the Jubraj was simulated, or was not perfectly genuine, for 
at that time there was no reason why he should have acted a part to deceive 
his own adherents and people after having openly resisted the British troops. 
If then he honestly took the trouble of going to the Tongol General to remon- 
strate with him, would the Government be justified in inferring (in the absence 
of any evidence as to what passed between him and the General) that he must 
have eventually agreed with the General? Is that a necessary inference?” (88). 


' But whle the evidence for the prosecution is wholly negative in character, 
the evidence of the defence witnesses clearly maintained that the Jubraj posi- 
tively forbade the Tongol General not to kill the Sahibs. And they were not 
shaken from this position by the cross-examination in the court. 


Mr. Ghosh concluded as follows : 


"As regards the charge of abetment of murder, the evidence adduced by 
the prosecution entirely fails to establish the complicity of the Jubraj, and that, 
on the contrary, there is enough on the record to raise a strong presumption 
in his favour, that he was entirely opposed to the murder of the British officers, 
and that the orders of the Tongol General were carried out in spite of his 
protests and without his knowledge” (89). 


, But neither facts nor argumente could move the Government of India from 
its determinaton to cut off the tall poppy, as the Roman king put it. Tikendrajit 
paid the supreme penalty of law, not for his crime but for his courage and ability. 


R. C. MAJUMDAR 


(88) Appeal, 23. 
- (89) Appeal, 35. 
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Origin and Role of the Calentta School Book 
Society in Promoting the Cause of Education 
in India, барела у Vernacular Education 
in Bengal (1817-1835). 


1 


I—INTRODUCTION AND ORIGIN. 


HE historic role played by the Calcutta School Book Society in promoting 
the cause of Education in India, particularly that of Vernacular Education 
in Bengal and the neighbouring provinces (of what was then the Presidency 
of Fort William in Bengal) during the greater part of the 19%, and the opening 
decade of the 20th century, can hardly be over-estimated. This pioneer 
School Book Society of Calcutta, the first noteworthy institution of its kind 
to embody successfully in a concrete forms the ‘Europeo-Native’ (1) idea in 
the field of Education at a crucial hour in the nation’s history, must ever 
remain a shining illustration of the immense good that was done to country 
by the successful application of this healthy principle to the domain of 
education in this country.) Brougkt into being at a crucial juncture in the history 
of Indo-British relations іп this country, this ‘Europeo-Native’ School Book 
Society of Calcutta rendered a historic service to the nation by bringing together 
in the noble cause of public welfare (‘moral and intellectual improvement of 
the Native Children), people of different ranks and stations in life, belonging’ 
to the governing European as well as the governed Indian communities of 
different creeds and castes. 

(Undoubtedly the general atmosphere in the country had of late shown 
a ked improvement which made it possible to establish a society like the 
Calcutta School Book Society on the leading idea of a ‘Europeo-Native’ 
organisation devoted to the cause of moral and intellectual welfare of the 
people. ) Nevertheless the practical application of this ‘Europeo-Native’ idea 
to the ofganisation of the Calcutta School Book Society, does not seem to have 
been accomplished so easily. For, the concrete embodiment of such a 
principle, healthy as it was (and a desideratum with the people), was not so 
easy of accomplishment, especially when the situation was yet delicate on 
account of the atmosphere of suspicion and mistrust which had been engendered 
during the prolonged warfare of the preceding half a century or more. The 
successful embodiment of the 'Éuropeo-Native' ideal in the Calcutta School 





(1) The term ‘Native’ was in those days used as a common expression to denote 
the Indian people generally and not necessarily in a derogatory sense, 
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Book Society, therefore, must be regarded as an achievement of no mean 
order, for which no words of praise seem to be too much to convey the sense 
of gratitude which posterity owes to that handful of energetic and far-sighted 
people who conceived the idea of such a society at that critical hour of our 
national life. By establishing at such a time a society of the nature of the 
Calcutta School Book Society which secured in it the effective "combination 
of learned natives, Hindoos and Moosulmans, with Europeans, in the delibera- 
tions and labours of the Society", its organisers had set an example before the 
' country which is worthy of emulation at all times. 
Of course it may offer an explanation to the causes of the origin of the 
tta School Book Society if it is simply averred as a general truth that the 
favourable turn in the political situation which came over the country at this 
time with the.ultimate victory of the British over the major Indian powers 
‘by 1817 A.D.—the year when two well-known institutions, viz., the Hindoo 
Vidyalaya (formally opened on 20th January, 1817) and the Calcutta School 
Book Society (formally opened on 6th May, 1817) under the joint enterprise 
of the Indians and Europeans actually began to function was a general contri- 
buting factor to the origin of such a Indo-European Society. )But a mere refer- 
ence to this changed political situation is not enough to lain the origin of 
a number of 'Europeo-Native' institutions e.g., the Calcutta School Society 
(Septr. 1, 1818) ; the Dacca and Murshidabad School Societies (Nov. 1818 and 
June 1819 respectively) ; the Madras School Book Society (April 1820); the 
Bombay Native School & School Book Society (Aug. 1820) etc., аһа the 
remarkable successes which they attained in the sphere of education in the 
early years of the |9th century. The key to these successes must be sought 
in the psychological consolidation or rather adjustment (if the word 'consolida- 
tion’ is deemed inappropriate to describe the kind of mental rapprochement 
that is noticeable in the respective attitudes of. the Indians and Europeans at 
this time) which occurred along with the improvement in the political relations 
of the two communities towards each other. 

That the situation was very different only a few years ago is proved by 
the following extract containing the substance of the opening speech of Sir Hyde 
East, Chief Justice and Vice-President of the School Book Society, delivered 
at the Annual General Meeting of the Society held on the IIth October, 1820. 
The extract, which is a portion of a report by the Society's Committee, runs 
as follows :—''He (Hyde East) observed that when he first arrived (2) in this 
country any attempt or wish to improve the moral and intellectual state of 
the people was confined to whispers ; the Natives were said to view all such 
endeavours with jealousy ; and the Members and Officers of Government 
collectively “were afraid to come forward in the cause". Another reference 


of a similar nature pointing to a certain change for the better in the mental: 


attitude of the people towards the governing classes, is contained in the follow- 
ing extract from the Society's 4th Report, dated the 25th September 1821, 
which runs thus—''Looking backward only a few years, we call to mind 
times when every attempt to ameliorate the moral condition of the Natives of 





(2) Sir Edward Hyde East was Chief Justice in Calcutta from 1813 to 1821 A.D. 
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India, was deemed almost visionary, and when such an union as the 
Committee (3) of the Society exhibits to the world for co-operating in the 
attempt was the very last measure that could be realized by the most sanguine. 
Sound principles have been since rapidly gained ground and a salutary change 
has taken place in the public sentiment". That there was, on the whole, a 
favourable turn in the attitude of the people towards the ruling classes which, 
indicated (at least among the intelligent sections) a willingness to co-operate 
in projects of public welfare, may be realized from the several references to 
it in the pages of the School Book Saciety’s reports. 

As a proof of the amount of co-operation which the ‘Natives’ gave to the 
Society, mention may be made of the special resolution of thanks to the 
‘Native Gentlemen’ which was carried unanimously in the Second Annual 
General Meeting of the Society held on the 2Ist September, 1819. The 
resolution in question which was proposed by Dr. Carey and seconded by 
Rev. T. Thomason commended their (‘Indians’) “zealous exertions in the 
various departments of the Society's undertaking, without whose valuable 
co-operation, the numerous works described in the Report could never have 
been accomplished”. 


That Indo-British relations had actually taken such a favourable turn from 
about the first decade of the 19th century, may be further proved by a 
reference to two other facts, viz., the rise of a large number of ‘Europeo- 
Native’ institutions (already named above) in different parts of the country 
close on the model of the Calcutta School Book Society, and (2) the successful 
experiments made at this time by several zealous European Missionaries like 
Rev. R. May and Pearson at Chinsurah (July, 1814—28 A.D.), Captain Stewart 
at Burdwan (about December 1816 A.D. and the years after) and the Baptist 
Missionaries of Serampore (who had been successfully conducting 'Native' 
Schools since 1800 A.D.). 2 


These and similar other references contained in the pages of the different 
Reports of the Society leave no doubt as to the growth’ of a new outlook of 
co-operation and understanding among the people which paved the way for 
the rise of a number of co-operative Indo-European projects like the Calcutta 
School Book Society at this particular time. (А reference to a number of these 
co-operative institutions has already been made) In this connection а. 
reference to the preface to Appendix XIV to the 2nd Report of the Society 
brings out some very interesting information as to:the circumstances under 
which the 'Europeo-Native' idea at last came to be actually embodied in the 
shape of a Indo-European Society like the Calcutta School Book Society. 
This interesting passage which explains ‘е circumstances prior to the final 

. establishment of the Society’’ deserves to be quoted in full. It runs thus : — 

"By the original plan of the Calcutta Institution it may be seen that 
Natives were not called on to take their share in supporting and managing it. 
Doubtless it has succeeded znd prospered on that plan; but the constituting 





(3) The Society's Committee of Management, as we shall see later on, contained 
both Indian and European Members, at first in the ratio of 12:8, but soon changed to 
10:10, excluding the ex-officio members who also had some Indians among them. Я 
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it Europeo-Native has infused a new (4) principle of expansion and influence. 
The obstacles which the prejudices of the Natives oppose to our endeavours 
to instruct and enlighten them have certainly been much exaggerated, and 
are not very formidable after the provision of materials and the acquisition 
of experience which are requisite in all countries and cases. Still, if ме would 
have their active co-operation as well as acquiescence, we must associate them 
with ourselves, a measure which tends to obtain the labours and gratuitous 
services of some, the pecuniary contributions of many and the good wishes of 
all. On the other hand nothing they do unassisted and unguided turns out 
of much consequence” (5). 


From the passage quoted above it is quite clear that by the "original plan" 
(this has a reference to the ‘Proposals for a Subscription for the publication 
of Elementary Books in the Bengalee and Hindustanee Languages" which was 
issued under the signatures of seven distinguished Europeans including the 
Earl of Moira and the Countess of Moira and Loudoun) the 'Natives' were 
not called on “Чо take their share in supporting and managing it” ; nevertheless 
it had "succeeded" and even ‘prospered’ on that plan. Further, the 
"reception" was so ,'favourable" that the sponsors were encouraged to 
propose an immediate ‘‘ехіепзіоп’ of the "опата! plan" so as to include 
publications "in English as well as Asiatic Languages". But then the same 
passage informs us that "constituting it Europeo-Native has infused a new 
principle of expansion and influence”, and that it secured for it all the advan- 
tages of Native co-operation in the Society's cause. The same passage reveals 
that by the "active co-operation as well as acquiescence” of the ‘Natives’, 
the sponsors expected to obtain ““Ъе labours and gratuitous services of some, 
the pecuniary contributions of many and the good wishes of а”: Thus, it 
was the consideration of these practical advantages to be derived from “МаНуе”” 
co-operation which later on (not very long after the original appeal had been 
issued) induced the sponsors of the “опата! plan” to alter their plan and 
seek the "active co-operation of the Natives’ in the actual control and 
management of the proposed Society in “‘supporting and managing И’ as 
the expression was used. 

But still the point needs an ezplanation as to the causes which had been 
responsible for the “‘original plan" which did not “call on the Natives to 
take a share” init. A clue to this seems to be contained in the passage quoted 
above. The reason for the original exclusion of the ‘Natives’ from taking their 
"share in managing and supporting it" (which seems to have meant exclusion 
from a share in the actual control and management of the proposed Society, 
and probably did not extend to such things as contributing to the funds or 
rendering other services in connection with it) seems to have been the "fear" 
of the sponsoring gentlemen about the "obstacles" which the "'prejudices" 





(4) The "Europeo-Native" idea in Education was first put into practice in any 
significant manner in the case of the Hindu Vidyalaya (May, 1816 A.D.) and the 
Calcutta School Book Society (May, 1817 A.D.). It was therefore not wrong to call 
it а "new principle" at that time. 

(5) Vide prepatory note to App. XIV, op. cit. 
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of the 'Natives would "oppose" to their endeavours "to instruct and 
enlighten them’’. Maturer deliberation, however, seems to have disabused 
the minds of the sponsoring European Gentlemen of such "fears" and they 
realized that certainly the apprehension about "obstacles" due to so-called 
"Native prejudices” had certainly been much "exaggerated" and would not 
be "formidable after the provision of materials and the acquisition of expe- 
rience which are requisite in all such countries and cases". (6) , 


` The following passage taken from the preface referred to above seems 
to explain best the prevalent attitude of the Europeans of the country towards 
such proposals for the formation of 'Europeo-Native Societies’ which were 
designed to effect the ‘moral and intellectual improvement’ of the Natives. 
The passage in question runs thus:—'"There no doubt are cases in which it 
would be premature and imprudent to associate Natives, but the object should 
be kept in view. With regard to the inhabitants in India, it is carefully to be 
borne in mind that their experience in gifts far exceeds that of corresponding 
classes in European society, and that we have only to direct that experience 
from absurd into judicious channels'' (7). 

The attitude here revealed was one of seeking ‘Native’ co-operation for 
particular purposes. In the present case, it was felt that the object of amelio- 
rating the “moral and intellectual state” of the ‘Natives’ by means of the kind 
of elementary publications in the Vernacular languages which the sponsors 
envisaged for the proposed ‘subscription’ was such that it could not be properly 
achieved without ‘Native’ co-operation. The best way to secure this co-opera- 
tion was to associate the ‘Natives’ in "managing and supporting" the proposed 
society in equal partnership with the European supporters on whose ‘“‘liberality”’ 
and gratuitous "'sentiments" the sponsors relied primarily for finding their 

-initial financial resources. 


There seems to have been another point in this issue. The sponsors 
recognised the-superiority of the Indians so far as their "experience in gifts” 
that is, the record of their philantrhopic activities and such other benevolent 
services was concerned. But on this point the sponsoring Europeans had their 
own idea about the “‘absurd’’ and "'judicious" channels through which, 
according to them, such philenthropic fervour might be made to flow. And 
they were convinced that though the ‘Natives’ were rich in régard to their 
"experience in gifts", and аі the country possessed "a mine of\boundlesa 
wealth, to be worked with enterprise and skill’, and “а vast reséryoir of 
latent heat to be rendered sensible", yet in their view, for the necessary 
“enterprize and skill", European "direction" was essential. ‘‘Purely native 
institutions", according to them, “аге in the same rank of excellence with 
native troops unofficered by Europeans". These European Gentlemen had 
no doubt that "Europeo-Native Institutions seem destined to accomplish the 
moral and intellectual, as troops of that cbaracter bave, the military conquest 
of the country”. (8) 5 


(6) Vide Preface to App. XIV, op. cit. 
(7) Vide Preface to App. XIV, op. cit. 
(8) Vide Preface to App. XIV, op. cit. 
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(1 was under such circumstances, therefore, that the novel (9) idea of 
a "Europeo-Native" Institution "for the Publication of Elementary Books in 
the Bengalee and Hindoostanee Languages" (later om extended to include 
"English as well as Asiatic Languages") led to the foundation of the famous 
Calcutta School Book Society which played such an important role in promoting 
the cause of Education in India, particularly Vernacular Education in Bengal 
and the neighbouring provinces. 

But in reviewing the circumstances prior to the establishment ‘‘of the 
Calcutta School Book Society", we must take into consideration another 
factor which also had considerable influence, both direct and indirect, on the 
growth of such a philanthropic society at this time. This ‘factor’ was the 
influence of contemporary developments in Education in Britain, the ruling 
country, and also the ‘home’ country for the European residents of this 


ике] 

e first few decades of the 19th century constituted what has been called 
the ‘Age of Philanthropy’ in British Education, when popular education, under 
the influence of the doctrines of ‘laissez faire’ and ‘free enterprise’, came to 
be regarded as essentially the field for voluntary effort, free from State "inter- 
vention". But with the increase in the miseries of the common man after 
the Industrial Revolution, and under the impact of the forces of radicalism 
released by the French Revolution, a ‘modicum’ of elementary education 
among the down-trodden masses came to be regarded by the ruling circles 
of England as an antidote to ‘‘vice, Hen and subversive tendencies 
among the poor". (10) 

Under these circumstances, the forces of "Voluntaryism' in England (also 
in Scotland and Ireland) at this time led to the growth of a large number 
of philanthropic Societies chief of which were the National Society (1811 A.D.) 
and the British and Foreign School Society (1810 А.р.)—ђоћ institutions of the 
'Monitorial School fame (corresponding to our own system of ‘Sardar Poro’ 
or Head Boys employed by the Gooroomohashays in the traditional pathsalas 
of ancient times) being respectively: associated with the names of Andrew 
Bell (formerly Chaplain at Madras, 1787—89 A.D.) and Joseph Lancaster. 

But to the organizers of the Calcutta School Book Society who were 
endeavouring to bring into existence a similar philanthropic society for the 
purpose of improving the moral and intellectual state of the people few of 
these societies of England seemed to furnish the model of secular philanthropic 
society which they were looking for. А great difference between the objects 
of the Calcutta oranizers and those of the philanthropic societies of England 
mentioned above, was that while the former were after a society in which ''it 
formed no part of the design of this institution to furnish religious books", 
most of the societies of England of this period were religious in character, The 
model of The Cheap Book Society of Dublin however, seemed to answer to 
some extent for the kind of society which the sponsors in Calcutta were contem- 


(9) The Calcutta School Book Society, other than .the Hindoo Vidyalaya was 
perhaps the first institution of its kind in India to have applied successfully the idea of 
a joint Indo-European Society of public utility. 

(10) Vide H. C. Barnard—A Shert Hictory of Education in England, Chap. J, p. 5. 
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plating to establish. Here the organisers, (many of whom included Christian 
Missionaries) had after careful deliberation decided in favour of a "secular" 
society, specially because ‘Native’ cooperation which was so essential for 
their success would not be forthcoming if the proposed society was given a 
religious character. The model of the secular Cheap Book Society of Dublin, 
therefore, appealed to the organizers of the Celcutta School Book Society who 
followed to some extent the pattern of the Irish Society. This is clear from 
the following references. Thus Rule 2 of the School Book Society in Calcutta 
which declared its object as the "'preparation, publication and cheap or 
gratuitous supply of works useful in schools and seminaries of learning" 
resembled similar Rules of the Irish society. Like the Irish society also the 
secular character of the Calcutta’ Society was safeguarded by a special rule 
(Rule 3 of the Society) which expressly declared that ''it form no part of the 
design of this institution to furnish religious books," although ''moral tracts 
or works of a moral tendency" were not to be excluded from its purview. 
Rule 12 of the Society which held out to the members the privilege of 
obtaining the Society's publications at cost price to the full amount of the 
.subscription paid, also resembled somewhat a similar Rule in the Dublin 
Society which delcared that “‘every person subscribing a guinea, becomes а 
Member and has the privilege of obtaining books from the Society gratis to 
the amount of one-fourth part of their subscriptions." Thus both in form and 
spirit the Calcutta School Book Society seems to have been influenced to a great 
extent by the example of the contemporary Cheap Book Society of Dublin. 
A short account of this Irish Society may be of interest in this connection. 


The Cheap Book Society of Dublin was formed in 1814 A.D. with a view to 
mitigating "the baneful effects of the demoralizing publications largely 
disseminated and sold at а low yet gainful price to the poor". The Society 
was particularly designed to supplant the current ‘immoral and corrupting 
productions” by its own publications of a healtheir and more useful character. 
This useful Society: was, however, compelled by financial reasons, to 
amalgamate itself in 1817 А.р. with another Irish Society, namely the Society 
for promoting the Education of the Poor in Ireland which was originally 
formed in 1811 А.р. (11) 


As to the activities of this amalgamated Society which was favoured with 
a Parliamentary grant for procuring a supply of "moral and entertaining 
books" for the people of Irelend, we are informed that by 1817 A.D., it had 
printed 7 books with 500 copies of each, with another 4 in the press, while 
several others were "in progress." This Irish Society, we are further informed, 
was working on the principle of publishing a number of books ‘ав would 
constitute such a variety as would be likely to please every taste". 

Ít was the example of this Cheap Book Society of Dublin (amalgamated 
with the Society for. ће Education of the Poor in Ireland) which appears to 


(11) For details of the Cheap Book Society of Dublin, please see App. XIV, to the 
2nd Report, C.S.B.S, d. 21st Sept, 1819 A.D. For a fuller account of this Irish 
Society which was a model to the Calcutta Society in several respects, please see 
Whitelaw and Walsh’s "History of the City of Dublin", Vol, H. 
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have answered to some extent the purpose of the promoters of the plan for a 
school book society in Calcutta which was designed to bring about ‘ће moral 
and intellectual improvement of the Natives.” One or two references will suffice 
here to prove the close connection between the Cheap Book Society of Dublin 
and the School Book Society, of Calcutta. Thus Rule 2 of the Calcutta 
School Book Society which declared its object to be the "preparation, publica- 
tion and cheap or gratuitous supply of works useful in schools and seminaries 
of learning" resembled a similar Rule of the Dublin Society. Like the lrish 
Society also, the secular character of the Calcutta School Book Society was 
safeguarded by a special rule (Rule 3 of the Society) which expressly declared 
that "it form no part of the design of this institution to furnish religious 
books", although "moral tracts or works of a moral tendency" were not to 
be excluded from its purview. Rule 12 of the Society which held out to the 
members the privilege of obtaining the society's publications at cost price to 
the full amount of the subscription paid, also resembled somewhat a similar 
. Rule in the Dublin Society which declared that "every person subscribing 
a guinea, becomes a Member and has the privilege of obtaining books from 
the Society gratis to the amount of one fourth part of their subscriptions. (12) 


But although the broad model of a 'secular school book society was 
furnished by the Cheap Book Society of Dublin (and later on by the amal- 
gamated Society for the Education of the Poor in Ireland), the circumstances 
which the organizers had to face in their attempt to translate into actual 
practice the project of a ‘Europeo-Native’ School Book Society in Calcutta 
were very much different from what they were in Ireland. Especially this 
being the pioneer venture of its kind in India (the 'Hindoo Vidyalaya', founded 
about а year earlier was the only other institution which had embodied 
successfully the ideal of Indo-European co-operation in Education) the 
organizers had to face quite a few obstacles on account of differences that 
arose on the question of the Society's aims and scope, particularly the extent 
and manner to which Native participation was to be invited. Naturally these 
points led to many discussions (13) before the projected society could be 
placed on a sound footing. 


Differences arose between the "Learned Asiatics’’ and the European 
supporters as to the exact scope of the proposed Society. The "Learned 
Asiatics" (although there is no clear mention, these "Learned Asiatics" must 
have been people like Radhacanta Deb, Mnityunjoy Bidyalankar, Tarinee 
Churn Mitra, Ram Comol Sen, Moulvies Curam Hossain, Muhammad 
Umeenoollah and others who were later on coopted to the Society's Provisional 
Committee), expressed the view that the projected society should not exclude 
from its purview "'the preparation of works of a higher order for the use of the 
more intelligent of a people, not altogether sunk in ignorance”, and that its 
scope should be comprehensive enough to include ‘many languages," and ‘ће 
supply of the wants of seminaries, both elementary and academic, and of all 


(12) Vide App. XIV to the 2nd Report, op. cit, pp. 67-71. 
(13) Details of these discussions may be gathered from Appendix XIV to the 2nd 
Report of the Society, dt. 21st Septr,, 1819. 
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áges and classes". But this viewpoint was opposed to the "sentiments" of 
those. Europeans "Кот whose liberality’ support was expected. Their 
opinion was chiefly in favour of a society whose attention should be exclusively 
confined to the "preparation of school books in the most limited sense of the 
term, being works for the elementary tuition of the young". In their opinion, 
“it is easier to interest mankind in the education of the young than in the 
instruction and improvement of adults".' In the end, however, it was “‘per- 
ceived that neither object to be very successful should be exclusively pursued". 
That some sort of a compromise was arrived at between these two viewpoints 
is clear from Rules 2 and and 4 of the Preliminary Rules (14) which provided 
that while the objects of the Society were "the preparation, publication and 
cheap or ‘gratuitous supply of works useful in Schools and Seminaries of 
Learning’’, the Society's attention, in the first instance, should be directed 
to the "providing of suitable books of instruction for the use of the Native 
Schools in the several languages (English as well as Asiatic) which are or may 
be taught in the provinces subiect to the Presidency of Fort William." Thus 
in the end it was agreed that "the Seminaries of Learning" (meaning institu- 
tions of higher education) were not to be excluded from the Society's purview. 
Nevertheless the primary object of the Society was declared to be the provision 
of suitable books of instruction ‘ог the use of Native Schools in the several 
languages, English as well as Asiatic.” Under "Аманс" of course, both 
vernacular and classical languages were included. It will be seen however, 
that the Society's achievements in the vernacular languages during the entire 
period of its existence far outstripped its activities either in the Classical 
Languages or even English, though slowly this position was changed with the 
growing demand for English m the country and the adoption of a positive 
""Anglicist'" policy beginning with the Administration of Lord William Bentinck 
(1828-1835 A.D.), in particular after the famous Resolution of 7th March, 1835 А.р. 

In regard to the scope of the projected society, there was another sugges- 
tion to the effect that the objects of the society should ''comprize those of a 
school society” as well; for, it was felt that if the Society's objective of the 
"moral and intellectual imprcyement of the Natives" was to be properly 
effected, it was desirable that a suitable agency in the form of improved schools 
wiling to co-operate with the Society, be made available for putting to use 
the school books which were to be brought out by it. But this suggestion, 
although it had some substance in it, was put off for the time being (It may be 
mentioned here that the idea was revived a year later, and the Calcutta 
School: Society was established almost аз a counterpart to the School Book 
Society on the Ist September 1818 А.р.). 

Circumstances having thus taken a favourable turn (as detailed above), in 
this country as well as in England, during the early years of the [9th century, 
the project of а school book society in Calcutta, devoted to the cause of the 
"moral and intellectual improvement" of the people, was ultimately given a 
concrete shape, and the Calcutta School Book Society was born. 

"The actual inception of the Society seems to have been in the following 


(14) Vide 8 1, Appendix XIV to the 2nd Report, С.5.В.5. 
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manner. (15) “А few individuals," we are told, "actuated by a desire for the 
moral improvement of the Native Children", "being engaged in establishing 
and supporting schools for the instruction of the Native Children" found “а 
great obstacle to their exertions, in the want of lessons and books in the Native 
Languages, suited to the capacity of the young, or at all adapted to the purpose 
of enlightening their minds or improving their morals." At the same time there 
were "others" who. "viewing with interest every attempt to extend the bene- 
fits of Education among the Natives’’, were '"'desirous to unite their efforts in 
supplying the above deficiency". It was therefore proposed to form “а Sub- 
scription which shall be applied to the purpose of printing Elementary books 
for the use of Native Schools. The idea of these sponsors of such a ‘‘Sub- 
scription” was to prepare "compilations from unexceptionable Native Writings” 
or to make translations into the Bengali and Hindustani Languages "of such 
books as may be of an instructive nature or moral tendency, and not liable to 
any objection on the part of the Natives themselves". ) By the printing of such 
works the sponsors hoped to reap "great advantagífs" ; these were, on the 
one hand, the ‘supporting and facilitating’ of the "'efforts of individuals", 
(these apparently refer to those "individuals" who were experiencing great 
diffculty in their work of "establishing and supporting schools" for want of 
what they regarded as suitable books of elementary tuition), and on the other 
hand, the "benefit of many of the schools established in the villages” by the 
circulation of these books, which they were contemplating to print. But 
the expression "'efforts of individuals" might have another connotation, as well, 
especially in view of certain other references in the subsequent Reports of the 
School Book Society from which we learn that one of the objects of the Society 
was to provide encouragement by its patronage to the efforts of ‘Native’ 
authors, compilers and translators etc. in carrying on their ‘useful work’. We 
are further informed that to the same document of appeal for funds "at an 
early period” seven distinguished Europeans (16) headed by the then Governor 
General the Earl of Moira (Marquis of Hastings) and a high Government official 
named W, B. Bayley (then a Secretary to the Government of Bengal) who 
later on became the first President of the Society and earned the distinction of 
being called ''Foster-Father'" to the Society during the 14 years of his service 
in that capacity and others had put their signatures. 

Along with the above "Proposals for a Subscription for the publication of 
Elementary Books in the Bengalee and Hindustanee Languages," the signa- 
. torles to the appeal put forward certain other suggestions for the management 
of the funds to be thus raised by them. It was proposed to appoint a Committee 
of 3 or more Subscribers "'to receive subscriptions and communications, 
manage the funds, and determine the writings more proper for translation and 


printing, and to regulate everything connected with the business of the Sub- 





(15) Vide Section I to Appendix XIV to the 2nd Report, op. cit, pp. 70-71. 

(16) The names of these seven Europeans are contained in the note appended 
at the end of 81, App. XIV to the 2nd Report which runs thus:—"'(N.B.—To this 
document were attached at an early period the names of Moira, Loudoun and Moira, 
W. B. Bayley, James Hare, W. H. Trant, W. Rumbold, T. Thomason, with their res- 


pective subscriptions.] " 
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scription”. The Committee was to furnish quarterly account of the proceed- 
ings and of the state of the funds to the monthly and quarterly subscribers. 
A rather curious proposal was that in case of any vacancy occurring in the 
Committee for some reason or other, the resigning member would have the right 
to appoint his successor from &mong the regular subscribers. Only if he failed 
to do so, would the subscribers have the right to elect a new member in his 
place. Another proposal was that the subscribers would be entitled to receive 
a certain number of copies of the different works printed, “agreeable to the 
rate of their subscriptions, the proportion to be determined by the Committee". 


Such in brief were the outlines of the original scheme put forward by the 
sponsors of the "Subscription"! for printing school books of elementary tuition 
in the vernacular languages. In connection with the above "Proposals for a 
subscription" for printing Elementary Books in the Bengali and Hindustani 
Languages, the following points require mention. Althought it is not mentioned 
directly, the reference to “а few individuals" who being "actuated by a desire 
for the moral improvement of the Native Children” were actively engaged at 
this time in "establishing and supporting schools for their instruction", —leaves 
no doubt as to the identity of some of them at least. From other reliable 

. sources (17) we know for certain that Rev. Robert May and Pearson at 
Chinsurah, Captain Stewart at Burdwan, Rev. Harle at Bankipore, Rev. 
J. Marshman and Dr. Carey and other Missionaries at Serampore, David Hare 
and Radhacant Deb in Calcutta and Rev. Rowe in the Upper Provinces, were 
some of these "individuals" who were actually engaged at this time in 
"establishing and supporting" a new type of vernacular schools under their 
respective superintendence. Apparently the efforts of these "individuals" to 
introduce an improved form of vernacular instruction in the country, (of course, 
"improved according to their conception of ‘improvement’) were thwarted 
by the lack of suitable school books in a printed form. For, although printing 
had been introduced in this country for some time past, there had been 
comparatively few publications in the vernaculars suitable for use in the 
elementary schools (the only exceptions were а few elementary works printed 
under the initiative of the Pundits of the College of Fort William: in Calcutta, 
and of the Baptist Missionaries—Rev. Carey, Marshman, and others of 
Serampore) Thus it was that the opportunity provided by the educational 
literature especially, that of literature of a kind suitable for use in the elemen- 
tary schools of the country, pointed to a field of activity and the organizers 
of the Calcutta School Book Society by devoting their energies to this direction 
undoubtedly showed a sense of realism and urgency for which posterity owes 
a debt. Calcutta School Book Society, therefore, should be looked upon as a 
concrete symbol of this urge for public welfare which was caused by a set of 
favourable circumstances at this time viz. the changed attitude of both the 
people and the authorities, towards each other, the actual need of the day for 
a healthy vernacular literature in place of the prevailing publications, many of 
which were definitely harmful to the adolescents, the favourable circumstances 





(17) Vide—Adam's Reports (1835-38), and contemporary Missionary and official 


sources, 
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in England, the existence in the country of a band of philanthropic and enter- 
prising Christian Missionaries who were actually engaged in running quite a 
number of schools in different parte of the country and above all, the ardour 
and parental solicitude of Lord Hastings and the Countess of Moira and 
Loudoun which has been seldom seen in this country either before or after. 


The crcumstances being thus favourable and the differences resolved, the 
'subscribers' at last met in a Preliminary Meeting in the College of Fort William 
on the 6th of May, 1817, with W. B. Bayley in the Chair. The Meeting 
adopted a set of Rules and drew up a constitution of the proposed Society. 


Under Rules 1 & 2 “Association” named the Calcutta School Book 
Society was to be formed with its objects as the preparation, publication and 
cheap or gratuitous supply of works useful in schools and seminaries of 
Learning '.(18) 

(^: already mentioned the proposed Society was to be perfectly secular, 
having no connection with religion. Membership was to be open to “‘all 
persons ‘of whatever nation, subscribing any sum annually, to the Funds of the 
Institution” . (20) All Members would have the privilege of voting at the annual 
election of Managers, and of themselves being eligible to the Committee.) A 
new Rule (21) adopted in the Ist Annual General Meeting held on Ње 4th 
July 1818, further provided that "any number of persons in the country 
forming themselves into a School Book Association, auxiliary to the Society" 
would be entitled to the full amount of their annual subscriptions in school 
books at cost price. Аз to the management of the Society, it was laid down 
that its business was to "be conducted by а Committee of Managers, to be 
elected annually at a meeting to be held in the first week of July". The 
Committee was to consist of 24 persons inclusive of ex-officio members, of 
whom 16 were, to be Europeans and 8 ‘Natives’. In addition to. the 
President, there were to be 4 Secretaries, 2 European and 2 'Native'.(22) The 
Society’s Treasurer also was to be an ex-officio member. ‘This constitution 
was slightly changed with effect from the year 1819 ‘when it was laid down 
that the Committee should be composed of a President, 4 Vice-Presidents and 
20 Members (10 of them being 'Natives) besides a Treasurer, a Collector and 
four Secretaries who were to be associated as ex-officio members. It was 
further provided that the Secretaries of Sub-Committees if any were also to 
be included as Members of the Managing Committee. It may be mentioned 
here that in order to cope with the increasing volume of business with effect 





(18) Vide Sec. 2, Appendix XIV, op. cit. 
(19) Vide Rules 1 & 2 of the Preliminary Rules of the Society. 
(20) Vide Rule 6 of the Society's Preliminary Rules. 
(21) Vide Rule 12 of the Amended Rules as adopted in the Ist Annual Сеш. 
Meeting held on the 4th July 1818. 
(22) The 4 Secretaries of the Society who were appointed at the commencement 
of the 2nd year (1818-1819 A.D.) еге: 
1. Lt. F. Irvine—European Recording Secretary. 
2. E. S. Montagu, Esq.—European Corresponding Secy. 
3. Moulvie Ubdool Wahid—' Native" Secretary. 
4. Babu Tarinee Churn Mitra—'Native' Secy. 
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\ 1 
from the 2nd year (1818-19) four sub-Committees in charge of four Language 
Departments were appointed. (23) 

The Preliminary Meeting, referred to above, besides approving the 
Preliminary Rules (referred to above), appointed a Provisional Committee of 
12 European Members to carry on the Society's business for the Ist year 
(1817-18) ‘with power to add to their own body such a member of respectable 
Natives of India as they may judge convenient". Accordingly 6 prominent 
Indians of Calcutta (3 Hindus and 3 Moslems} were duly co-opted as Members 
of the Committee and the Society was in full operation by the 13th of May 
1817 (the date when the Indian Members were co-opted). Rule 8 of the 
Preliminary Rules (confirmed in the Ist Annual Meeting of the 4th July 1818) 
required that "the names of Subscribers and Benefactors and statement of 
Receipts and Disbursements be published annually, with a Report of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Committee". Accordingly the Society issued every year an 
annual report later on changed to biennial, triennial, quinquennial reports detail- 
ing its activities in all the Departments including full lists of subscribers and 
donors, state of the Funds, publication and other activities with effect from the 
year 1822 on account of a temporary absence of the Society's Secretary which 
delayed the preparation of the Report by one full year, and instead of an 
Annual Report and an Annual General Meeting, we have a Biennial Report 
and a Biennial Meeting on 6th September, 1823, after a gap of nearly 2 years 
since the previous meeting which was held on the 25th September 182]. 
Thereafter, it became a regular practice to issue biennial reports but after 
1835 to 1855 these reports kecame all the more erratic, sometimes taking the 
form of triennial, quadrennial and even quinquennial reports, During the next 
period that is, 1855 to 1877 the reports are available in a regular series, usually 
in an annual or biennial form. Inspite of their irregular character, however, 
these Reports offer the best source of information for the history of the 
Calcutta School Book Society during the period 1817 to 1877 А.р. But even 
after 1877, the Society went on fully with its activities, although its original 
character as primarily, a publishing as well as a distributing agency, was 
gradually modified so that eventually it became more a distributing agency 
than a Society devoted to the task of "preparation and publication of useful 
school books” and other educational materials, "in the Vernacular as well as 
English languages". The result was the transformation of the Society from 
a publishing to a distributing concern. The sources of information for this 
period (1878-1912) are moze or less scanty. Except official records and 
references in contemporary literature, there are no detailed sources available 
for the various activities of the Society during last 35 years of its existence 
after the year 1877 A.D. when the Committee’s printed Reports cease 
altogether. 

Before proceeding with the subsequent history of the Calcutta School Book 
Society, however, it seems to be a point of special interest to record here the 





(23) Four Sub.Committees—1. Bengali and Sanskrit, Secretary—Rev. W. Yates. 
E 2. Hindustanee—E. S. Montagu, Esq. 
3. Persi-Arabic—Rev. T. Robinson. 
4. English—Capt. F. Irvine. 
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fact (already referred to above) that this project of a ‘Europeo-Native’ 
organization as symbolized by the Calcutta School Book Society, devoted to 
the cause of the moral and intellectual improvement of the Natives, had aroused 
an unprecedented enthusiasm among all sections of the people, Hindus, 
Muhammadans and Christians, irrespective of their position in life. How 
widespread an appeal did this project of an Indo-European Society have among 
the different classes of people in the country, can be gathered from the fact 
that, barely a year had elapsed after the appeal for funds had been issued by 
the Provisional Committee at the conclusion of the first General Meeting held 
on the 6th of May 1817 A.D. and in its first Annual Report submitted on the 
4th of July 1818 д.р. the Society's Committee announced that up to the date of 
the meeting (i.e. 4th July 1818), the total collections on account of subscrip- 
tions and donations, amounted to a sum of Rs. 17,175-0-0. An analysis of 
the list of subscribers and donors appended to the Ist Report reveals the 
following interesting facts about the respective shares of the Europeans and 
Indians who jointly contributed to the funds of the Society : 


> (Upto 4th July 1818 A.D.) 
Amount contributed Ras. Total: 
Total No. of European 
Contributors ise .. 114 Subscriptions ... 2,841 
(including London Missionary Donations .. 8,843 11,684(24) 
and Serampore Baptist Mis- ЭШЕ ' 
sionary Societies) 
Total No. of Indian Subscriptions ... 997 
Contributors Ei .. MA Donations ... 4,494 5491 
Total 208 
Total amount of Subscriptions and Donations collected up to 
4th July. 1818 А.р. ... e 55: 25 .. Rs, 17,175 


As will be seen later on, this co-operation between the Europeans and 
Indians was not confined merely to the raising of common funds alone. But the 
ideals of a joint Indo-European Society of this nature under joint control and 
management of Indians as well as Europeans had appealed rather deeply, and 
once the preliminary misgivings were dispelled and confidence aroused 
between the two communities—the governing and the governed, the Society 
moved ahead at a tremendous pace. How widespread was the enthusiasm it 
was able to arouse can be gathered from the fact that by July 1818 (barely 
a year had passed after the Preliminary Meeting on the 6th May 1817) liberal 
contributions amounting to the respectable sum of Rs. 17,175-0-0 was collected 
from different parts of the country, both within and beyond the borders of 
Bengal. Contributions came from places as far apart as Calcutta, Dacca, 
Chittagong, Murshidabad, Tamluk, Gaya, Patna, Agra, Benares, Lucknow, 
Delhi, Aligarh, Rampur, Ticaree, Poona, Jaipur, Faruckabad, etc. etc. 

(24) Includes Rs. 300 from the London Missionary Society and Кв. 100 from the 


Serampore Missionaries. 
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A fact which deserves some emphasis was that the Calcutta School Book 
Society was a genuine public concern, atthough a large number of high officials 
and wealthy Rajas and Nawabs, figured prominently on it. As already referred 
to, very common people also came forward to contribute their humble mite 
to the Society's cause. Thus alongside the princely donations of the Nawabs 
of Lucknow, Dacca and Moorshedabad and the high officials of Government _ 
including the Governor General (Lord Hastings) himself, very humble contribu- 
tions of the ordinary citizens, however small were also accepted. It may be 
remembered that the doors of the Society were open to any person who might 
contribute any sum to its funds. This point is important because with effect 
from the year 1850 certain changes were made in the Society's constitution 
which restricted its membership to those who would pay either an annual 
subscription of Rs. 10, ог a donation of Rs. 50 and upwards. This had the 
effect of quickening the pace by which the Society eventually lost contact 
with the public at large, and became more and more dependent on Government 
aid and the income from sale of books, for its financial solvency, with the 
result that what was formerly an independent Society resting essentially on 
public good-will, was virtually transformed into a subordinate agency of the 
Government. However, these developments of the later years of the Society's 
existence will be discussed in some detail in а subsequent article. 


To go back to the point of discussion, the Society had an auspicious 
start ; its 'Europeo-Native' character had arovsed confidence and secured the 
good-will of all. To give an idea as to the kind of people who responded to 
the original appeal for funds names of the following subscribers and donors 
together with their respective Subscriptions and donations may be specially 
mentioned here (the full list of the Society's Subscribers and Donors up to the 
4th of July, 1818 is supplied in Appendix A of this article). 


Contributor : Donation: Subscription: 

The Marquess of Hastings, Governor General 

of India (one of the original sponsors) .. 400 0 
Lady Hastings ... ves . 400 0 0 
Sir Hyde East, Chief janes: Ws 200 0 0 50 0 0 
W. B. Bayley, first President of the Soc nee E | 

the original sponsors) . ET 200 0 0 50 0 0 
Hon'ble M. S. Elphinstone ый Роопа ... .. 20000 5000 
C. T. Metcalfe ... % ae .. 200 0 0 
David Hare E "ru nd .. 100 0 0 
. J. H. Harington cs BS nS .. 2000 0 50 0 0 
Lt. Irvine i . 500 0 50 0 0 
Rev. Robert May Of Саан E ae ait 50 0 0 
Rev. J. D. Pearson n 120 . 38200 
Rev. T. Thomason .. 100 0 50 0 0 


(one of the original Елана to the appeal 
for funds) 


Y 
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Contributor : ; Donation: Subscription : 
W. H. Trant n E .. 100 0 0 50 0 0 
(another sponsor of the Society) А 
Radha Cant Deb E л .. 100 0 0 
Ram Comol Sen ee ie . 32 0 0 8 0 0 
Russomoy Dutt ... 2 dux . 25 0 0 
Calee Sankar Ghosal ` ... T .. 200 0 0 50 0 0 
Joy Krishna Singh me - .. 100 0 0 50 0 0 
Moulvia Сигиш Hossain... МА . 3200 800 
W. B. Martin... uu - .. 200 0 0 50 0 0 
E. S. Montagu... c ve .. 5000 
Raja Oodwant Singh, Moorshedabad ... ... 20 0 0 
Nawab of Moorshedabad ... ү .. 500 0 0 
Fyzonnisa Begum of Murshidabad — ... .. 250 0 0 
Nawab of Lucknow vs m .. 5000 0 100 0 0 
Nawab of Dacca Ее eas . 300 0 0 
Maharaja of Teecaree 125 as s .. 200 0 0 


But, as indicated earlier, quite a number of contributors paid very small 
sums compared with some of the big donors and subscribers named above. 
Out of a total of 94 Indian contributors nearly 29 people contributed a sum 
varying between Re. | to Rs. 10, while another 21 people paid between 
Rs. 11 and 20 only. Thus, the Calcutta School Book Society was a genuinely 
public concern which drew its sustenance from wide public support—from the 
rich as well as the poor, from the high as well as.the low. 


In this connection, a special tribute must be paid to the generosity and 
liberal patronage of Lord and Lady Hastings whose sympathetic support to 
the cause must have supplied a stimulus to the efforts of the organizers of the 
School Book Society. Lord Hastings, it may be recalled, was one of the 
_original signatories to the appeal for funds. Both he and Lady Hastings con- 
tributed liberally to the Society's funds. In addition to the donation of Rs. 400 
for the Ist year, the very 2nd year Lord Hastings paid a special donation of 
Rs. 1,000 and an annual subscription of Rs. 500 which was continued thereafter. 
Lady Hastings also contributed an annual subscription of Rs. 100 from the 2nd 
year of the Society. But there is another reason why the Society owed a 
special debt of gratitude to Lord Hastings. This was his condescending to 
become the ‘Patron’ of the Society with effect from the 2nd year (1818-19). 
He gave further proof of his solicitous care for the welfare of the newly esta- 
blished Society by sanctioning with effect from May 1821, a special grant of 
Rs. 7,000 and a monthly allowance of Rs. 500 for the Society. This whole- 
hearted support of the Governor General and the financial assistance of the 
Government must be considered as important factors which contributed mate- 


rially to the success and stability of the Society. 


Along with the names of Lord and Lady Hastings, mention must be made 
of the names of W. B. Bayley (he was the founder President of the. Society and 
remained in that position during а crucial period from 1817 to 1830 A.D.), 


n 
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Sir Edward Ryan (2nd President from 1830 to 1844), Radhacanta Deb (25), 
Tarinee Charan Mitra, Ram Comol Sen, Mrityunjoy Bidyalankar, David Hare, 
E. S. Montagu, Sir Hyde East, J. Н. Haringtan, Rev. Thomason, Dr. William 
Carey, Dr. Yates, Rev. Pearce, Lt. Irvine (25) were some of the other persons 
whose ungrudging co-operation in the earlier years, alone made it possible for 
the Society to accomplish what it did. 

Activities of the Society (1817-20 A.D.): Jtivities of the School Book 
Society can hardly be recounted in the short compass of an article like the 
present one. However, in the lines below a brief review has been made of 
its history during the first 4 years (1817-1835 A.D.) leaving the history of the 
remaining years (1836-1912 A.D.) to be dealt with in subsequent articles. 


Il. &ermwrings 
——=== 

The first four years (1817-1821 A.D.) 

The year 1821 when the Society was favoured with a special Government 
grant of Rs. 7,000 and a monthly allowance of Rs. 500 (with effect from May, 
1821) in response to an urgent appeal for Бер, may be taken as marking an 
important stage in the early history of the Society, especially so far as its relations 
with the Government are concerned. The proceedings and, achievements of 
this period (1817-21 A.D.), therefore, may be conveniently reviewed together. 

During this early period the Society's business grew rapidly in volume as 
well as variety. What a tremendous amount of work was put in during these 
crucial years, and that against heavy odds, may be realized from the volume 
of business accomplished during the short period of only 4 years from 1817 to 
1821 A.D. 

As required under Rule 4, the Society in the first instance devoted its 

special attention to the production of suitable books of instruction for the use 
of ‘Native Schools’ (meaning thereby schocls originated and conducted by 
‘Natives’, that is Indians) in the several languages, English as well as Asiatic 
(the latter term covering both the vernaculars and the classical languages). 
A study of the publications of the Society at least during the earlier period 
‘shows that the energies of the Society were at this time concentrated on the 
production of useful school books of an elementary character and other educa- 
tional aids and appliances for which there was clearly a crying need in the 
country. 

The extent of the Society's activities can be gathered from the fact that 
within the incredibly short period of 4 years (1817-21 A.D.) only, it had been 
able to prepare and publish no less than 32 works with 78,500 copies in different 
languages. Ín addition, 12 works with a total of 47496 copies were also printed 
for the Society and under its patronage, by the Baptist Missionary Society's 
Press at Serampore. It may be mentioned ir this connection that this was the 
perod when the Serampore Missionaries also were producing their famous 

(25) Babu (later Raja Sir) Radhacanta Deb was Member for 33 years from 1817- 


30 A.D. Babu Tarinee Churan Mitra was the Ега; ‘Native Secretary’ from 1817-28. 
Babu Ram Сошо! Sen was Member from 1817- 
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vernacular works in the different indigenous languages of the country. ) The 
Calcutta School Book Society worked in close co-operation with the Serampore 
Missionaries and some of its most popular publications like the ‘Goladhyaya 
and Jyotish’ (Geography and Astronomy) and the 'Digdorshun' or ‘Indian 
Youth’s Magazine’, were produced by the former on its behalf. 

Besides the 44 works mentioned above, there were 24 more books with 
24,525 copies, which were then in the Press and in the stage of printing on 
the date of the publication of the 4th Report (i.e. the 25th September, 1821 
A.D.) Over and above these, there were 8 other works for which the Society 
was already under engagement, and we аге told.that these 8 also "were more 
or less ready for press."' 


Language-wise, the works mentioned above may be divided as follows :— 


1. Works printed by the Society (1817-21): (on its own) 


No. of works 


Language (not counting different No. of copies printed 
Nos. of the same work) 
Bengali m Gas A 16 48,750 
Anglo-Bengali 55: us 3 2,800 
Hindustani... e's эз 5 10,150 
Persian ^ aes svi aie 5 12,300 
Sanskrit 2 EN ВАЕ 1 1,000 
English vs 555 sae 2 3,500 
Total ... 32 Works 78,500 copies 


Il. Works patronized by the Society and printed for it mainly 
by the Serampore Missionaries (1817-21) 


Bengali aes б? 235 3 31,000 
Anglo-Bengali г 15,000 
Persian vss bc 100 
Arabic 23 214 
Sanskrit 2 310 
English 2 1,322 

Total ... 12 Works 47,946 copies 


HI. Works in the Press (on 25-9-1821). 


Bengali including Maps ae 5 | 18,500 2 Maps already 
printed with 500 


copies each, 


Anglo-Bengali 1 5 
Hindee sx I 2,000 
Persian ] 2,000 
Arabic 1 2,000 
Sanskrit 1 20 


Totel ... 10 Works 24,525 copies 
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Besides the above, a total of 15,400 copies of the different reports. (including 
a historical memoir) of the Society were printed in the three languages, English, 
Bengali and Persian ; of these 12051 had been distributed (of course gratis) in 
different parts of the country. These Reports were intended to serve .the 
purpose of publicity for the Society and its activities. 


Distribution of the Society's Works during the period 1817-21, as per 
Depository List—(March, 1821). 


The Depository List (26) issued by the Society's Depositary Mr. N. Willard 
from the Society's central Book Depot at No. 112, Boitakkhana, gives the 
details of all works (with No. of copies and the price of each) printed by the 
Society up-to-date (March, 1821) and the num»er remaining in stock with the 
Depositary on that date. From this list the following details of actual distribu- 
tion have been worked out. 


П 


Position of Distribution of Works in Bengali upto the end of March 1821 A.D. 


No. of works printed Nooi epis i No. distributed 
7 (Elementary) ... т 11,500 6,958 
2 (Arithmetic)  ... ... 4,000 4,000 


35 (Reading books, includin 
14 Nos. of Digdorshun an 
6 Nos. of Pearce's Geo- 








graphy) ee nes 69,500 38,070 
44 Works 85,000 copies 49,028 copies 


* 


Distribution of Works in other lenguages (1817-21 А.р.) 


No. of Works No. of copies printed — ' No. distributed 
Anglo-Bengali ... 18 (including 14 Nos. 17,000 5,646 . 
of Digdorshun) 
Hindustani is 7 (Elementary) -6,150 3,015 
Sanskrit . 2-5 4 (Ditto) 2,000 1,096 
Persian ane 9 (Ditto) 14,550 8,793 
English 2 wes 5 (Elementary) 4,250 3,338 
43 43,950 21,888 
Grant Total ... 87 Works 1.28,950 copies 70,916 copies 





(26) The slight variations between the ‘Number printed’ as shown here and that 
shown in the earlier list is due to the fact of a difference noticed between the Secretary's 
List and that of the Depositary. The earlier list of publications was taken from that 
of the Secretary dated 10th April, 1821. 
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Total amount realized from the sale of books during the same period 
(1817-21) was Rs. 4114-2-8 only out of the Total Receipts for the 4 years 
amounting to Rs. 71978-7-10 (Vide Appedix B). 


The demand for some of the Society's works during this short period can 
be seen from the fact that during these 4 years as many 10 of the Society's 
publications had gone out of print which it was unable to reprint for want of 
funds. The following appear to have been the most popular works at this 


No printed Editions Remarks 
| Stewart's (Elementary Tables (Bengali) ... 3850 3 only 735 copies 
remain 


2. Arithmetic—“Gonito™ by Rev. May (Ben- 


gali 2000 2 out of print 
3. Pearson's Introductory Lessons (Bengali) 3000 2 out of print 
4. Arithmetic—Rev. Harle “ 1000 1 out of print 
5. Pearson's Schoolmaster's Manual 5 500 1 out of print 
6. Neeti Cotha or Moral Tales, Part I т 7000 3 out of print 
7. _ —de—  -—de- | Partl , 4000 out of print 
8. Pearson's Puttro Cowmoodi 7 1600 1 384 remaining 
9. Monorunjm Itihas or Pleasing 


-Tales—Tara chand Dutt 6 2000 1 47] remaining 
.10 Singher Biborun or Account of the 

Lion, being the lest No. of Law- 

son's Paswavali m 2000 1 646 remaining 


11. Pearce's Geography or Bhugol 
Britant (6 Nos.) 5 10000 2 278 remaining 


12. Digdorshun or Indian Youth's 


Magazine (Nos. 1-15) m 30000 2 16212 remaining 
13. Copy Slips for Writing Lessons «f, 1000 | 1 Exhausted 
ч Nee SO ма дн Б ж) 1000 1 Exhausted 
15. Digdorsun (Anglo-Bengali( Nos. 1-15 ... 15000 i 9823 remaining 
16. Monorunjan Itihas (Anglo-Bengali) eee 1000 : 1 121 remaining 
17. Oordoo Fables in Nagree m aa 4000 1 out of print 
18. Toojnees-Oll-Loghat (Pers.) “Ж ... 3 out of print 
19. Murray's English Spelling Book eek 582 2 out of print 





(27) Vide letter of Secretary Irvine to Dr. Marshman, Appendix X, 2nd Report, 
С.5.В.8. 
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In connection with the abovementioned works referred to as ‘popular’, the 
following facts are interesting. In regard to May's 'Gonito' which was an 
attempt to give back the ‘Natives’ their own Arithmetic in printed form, the 
idea was "to pave the way for such improvements, and additions as we can 
make''. (27) In this connection Captain Irvine, the Society's Secretary informs 
us that May's work which was ‘оп the Native model" was more popular with 
the Natives, while Harle's which was on the "mixed" or "European model” 
was preferred by Missionary educationists like Lt: Stewart and Rev. 
Pearson. May's Gonito was so popular that the first edition of 500 was 
exhausted in a few months and the Secretary regretted that they had not printed 
five thousand instead of five hundred that they had done, for even if 5,000 
copies had been printed the whole would have found "ready outlets of 
distribution’. 

A second reference which also is of some interest in this connection, is 
a letter from “а subscriber of Contai’’ (an extract of which was quoted by the 
Secretary in the 2nd Report, d-25th Sept. 1819) in this letter the Subscriber 
spoke of the popularity of the ‘Digdurskun’ (Indian Youth's Magazine) in his 
area which was to use his own words "handed down from one to another in 
my neighbourhood and read out to hundreds, standing around the Orator’’. (28) 

Before proceeding further to delineate the significant features of the 
Calcutta School Book Society and its operations, it would be convenient to 
adjoin here а few more Tables (Table I—VI) to indicate the form of statistical 
data, the progress of the Society and the nature of its activity (including its 
financial position) during the next 14 years (1821-35) of its growth. 


TABLE I 


Total No of Copies Printed by the Society during the period 1821-35 д.р. 


Total number of copies 


Years Annual Average 








| printed 

1821—23 2 years Р hs 31,693 15,846 
1824—25 2 years di E 29,606 14,800 
1826—27 2 years z ш. 21,550 10,775 
1828—29 2 years e 5 18,250 9,125 
1830—31 2 years T "n | 23,250 11,625 
1832—33 2 years ӨК 0 22,200 11,100 
1834—35 2 years т ks 48,500 (29) 24,250 

Total No. printed during 14 years ... 1,95,043 copies 33,931 copies 





(28) Vide 2nd Report of the C.S.B.S. Appendix XVII, Sec. 3. 
(29) The normal increase was accelerated because of the opening of new Agencica 
at Cawnpore, Agra, Allahabad etc. ` 
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TABLE И 


Showing the comparative position of the different Languages in point of copies 
printed by the Society in 1822-23 and in 1834-35. 





[Figures in the brackets in- 
qunm. mags Te арымды 
printed print of which the copies were 
printed] 
Sanskrit sss ses — — 
Bengali з vs 26451 9750 (7 
Hindi p ss 2242 750 (1 
Oriya $4 sse —(30) — 
Arabic э» — - — 
Persian — 1500 (3 
Hindustani ER E 15000. 3} 
English Е РЕЯ 1500 29000 (16) 
Anglo-Bengali 1500 4000 (7 
Anglo-Persian — 500 T 
Anglo-Hindustani — — 
Anglo-Hindi — 1500 (2) 
Total ... 31693 48500(40) (31) 
TABLE Ш 


Total No. of Copies issued from the Society's Depository, (1821-35 A.D.) 


Years Total No. of copies Annual Average 


of copies 
1822 & 23 2 years 22 ne 15,533 7,766 H 
1824 & 25 2 years Ep 265 22,841 6,420 (4 
1826 & 27 2 years ТЯ "HA 28,668 14,335 
1828 & 29 2 years oy see 28,671 14,336 
1830 & 31 2 years T Ss . 27,464 13,732 
1832 & 33 2 years P ake 26,756 13,378 
1834 & 35 2 years ^ АСА dvi 52,243 26,122 
Total No. Issued during 14 years from = —————— 
- 1821 to 1835  ... mee s 1,92,176 copies 14,782 copies 


A study of the foregoing tables (I—IV) reveals certain interesting facts not 
only about the Society's own progress, but also about the general trends of 


(30) Oriya publications of the Society did not commence before 1824-25. 
(31) In addition to the 48,500 copies printed during this period, the Society also 
purchased the following books: 
English 3 books—3,100 copies, copyright of 2 more English books. In addition, and 
the following were in the Press at the date of the lith Report (30th April 1836): 
| English ... gh, 
Anglo-Bengali 
Anglo-Hindustani 
Anglo-Persian 
Hindustani a 
Persian ... 
Bengali 


———— — о» 
С 


Total ... 10 Works. 
[Mention must be made of the King of Oudh's following gifts during the same 
period :— 
(1) 47 Maps of the Solar System in English. 
(2) 100 , p» , INTE: » Hindustani. 
(3) 4 small orreries. 
(4) 200 plates explanatory of eclipses.] 
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development in the sphere of education in this country during the period under 
review. А comparison of the position of the different Languages reveals the 
fact that the relative position of the Vernaculars vis-a-vis English had under- 
gone a significant change during this period. 

The Committee in its Report dated the 30th April, 1836 says, ‘‘So long 
it was customary to start Report with Indian Languages, and then to proceed 
to English but owing to the increased demand for books in the latter, it has 
now become proper to invert that order". No doubt by shifting its emphasis 
on to English from that of the Vernaculars (which occupied the major share 
of its attention till about 1830 А.р. the Society was only responding to 
public demand which was further accentuated by the famous Resolution 
of Lord William Bentinck. (39) 


TABLE V 


Actual Receipts and Disbursements (in totals only) of the Calcutta School 
Book Society during the period 1817-1835 A.D. 


Actual Disburse- Balance 
Actual Receipts ments (Surplus indicated by 

+, adverse by —) 

Rs. аз. р Кз. ав. р Rs. ав. р, 

1817-18  ... 17,182 4 0 15,270(35) 6 0 + 1,911 14 6 
1818-19  ... 19841 9 5 20,125 9 1 — 283 15 8 
1819-20  ... 17,286 211 22,761 15 0 — 5,375 12 | 
1820.21  ... 17,568 7 6 16,543 13 6 + 1,024 10 0 
1821-23 2 yrs. 22,738 7 9 20,185 4 4 + 2,551 3 5 
1823-25 M 27,251 2 7 32,047 5 10 — 4796 3 3 
1825-27 i 31,198 15 0 20,507 3 5 410,691 11 7 
1827-29 А 31,239 0 6 29,220 15 1 + 2,018 0 7 
1829.31 » 29,261 15 5 37,599 10 3 — B,337 10 10 
1931-33 is 30.654 12 4 293,360 6 8 + 294 5 8 
1833.35 Ж 37,761 14 2 40,513 5 5 — 2,751 7 3 


That the position of the Society in respect of printing and distribution ot 
useful school books had undergone a complete change at the end of 1835 A.D. 
is clear from Tables 11 & IV referred to above. Thus during the years 1821-23, 
a total of 26,451 works in Bengali were printed while 11,704 were distributed 
among the people; during the same period, the No. of books printed and 
distributed in English was only 1500 and 893 respectively. Consider again this 
position in 1834 and 1835 when the Nos. printed and distributed in Bengali 
were 9,750 and 5,754 and in English 29,000 and 31,649. "There was thus a 
reversal of the situation from what it was in 1822-1823. Naturally this meant 


(35) Includes Rs. 10,467.13-2 spent on purchasing Rs. 10,700 worth of Company's 
paper, Rs. 5,000 at 6 p.c. and Rs. 5,700 at 10 p.c. 

(39) Vide Resolution of 7th March, 1835 A.D wherein it was declared that "the 
great object of the British Government in India ought to be the promotion of European 
Literature and Science" and that "all funds at the disposal of the Committee be hence- 
forth employed in imparting to the native population, a knowledge of English Literature 
and Science through the medium of the English Language". 

(40) It refers to the General Committee of Public Instruction which operated during 
1823 to 1842 AD. 
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too marked a change in the Society's role which was so long particularly 
effective in the sphere of Vernacular and partly in that of the Classical 
Languages also. But here an important fact needs to be mentioned lest there 
remain any misconception on the point. This is the fact that Vernacular 
Education in itself, which was so highly prized by the Society, never constituted 
an end with the Society ; rather it was meant only "to pave the way for 
English Education in due course". This wil be evident from the following 
passage which is taken from the 10% Report of the.Committee dated 215 
March, 1834. Referring to the Society's exertions to diffuse general knowledge 
in the Vemacular Languages the Committee pointed out that one benefit 
certainly would be to excite among the rising generation throughout India, a 
growing desire to become acquainted with the English Language". The 
Committee went even further and actually claimed credit for the growing desire 
for English which was now manifest in the country. In its opinion "the efforts 
of this Society have had their full share of influence in producing the effect, 
for where the publications have been most used, that desire has increased to 
the greatest extent”. 


'That this changed role of the Society as а promoter of English Education 
had caused some misgivings about the legality of diverting the Society's funds 
for this purpose, will be clear from the Committee's following remark on this 
point. “А question," says the Committee, "here arises to which your Com- 

mittee have not been inattentive and that is, how far is the supplying of school 
` books in English a proper application of the Society's funds? In answering the 
committee pointed to the “‘avidity’’ with which books of English were demanded 
by the people in order to secure "an increase- both of wealth and wisdom", 
as sufficient justification for its greater attention to English. Moreover, Rule 4 
of the Society's Rule actually required the Society to supply "English as well 
as Аманс" Books”. 

As regards the other languages, the tables and abstracts clearly point to 
the declining importance of the classical languages, and to the progress of the 
less developed vernaculars like Hindi, Urdu and Oriya to which also the Com- 


mittee's attention was devoted. 


The foregoing table clearly indicate the special attention which the 
Bengalee Language received with the Society at least during the first 10 years 


or so of its existence. 
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Perhaps in no other a UE of its activities was the pioneering role 


of the Calcutta School Book Society as an institution of public utility more 
apparent and effective than in its achivements under the Bengali Department. 
With an able Secretary, like Rev. Dr. Yates (who was a great oriental 
scholar (41) of those days) at its head, the Society in the Bengali Department 


(41) Rev. Dr. W. Yates (1792-1845) was the General Secretary of the Society from 
1823 to 1843 when he resigned on account of ill-health and proceeded to England. Не 
was the Secretary of the Bengalee and Sanskrit Sub-committees as well. Later on, he 
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showed an uncommon zeal and vitality and within the short space of four, 
years only (1817-21 A.D.) it had been able to create a literature of useful school 
books of a wide variety in the Bengali language, and this at a time when 
excepting a few school books, brought out chiefly by the Missionaries, and 
the College of Fort William, printed school books were almost unknown to 
the indigenous schools (where instruction, apart from handwriting practice, 
consisted mainly of dictation from manuscript works or from memory of the 
teacher). There is no doubt that by making available to indigenous as well 
as non-indigenous schools of Bengal (and of the neighbouring provinces) a 
number of cheap school books of "literature and science” (to use the Society's 
terminology) the Calcutta School Book Society had certainly taken the first 
important step towards providing the country with an improved type of 
vernacular education which consisted of a wider curriculum that included in 
it a variety of school subjects like History, Geography and Astronomy, Natural 
History, Fables etc. Undoubtedly printed school books in these subjects was 
something new to the vast number of teachers of indigenous schools. An idea 
of the nature of publications in the Bengali Language with the No. issued from 
year to year during the period 1821 to 1835 A.D. may be had from Appendix B 
to this article (Vide page 67). 

One reason why the Society devoted so much attention to Vernacular 
publications was as its Ist Report informs us the undertaking of . such 
publications particularly answered to the general objects and purposes 
of the Society. Another reason of course was the "frequent and urgent 
applications for Elementary Fables made by the gentlemen in the superinten- 
dence of Bengalee Schools" (apparently referring to men like Rev. May and 
Pearson. dt Chinsurah, Captain Stewart at Burdwan, David Hare, Radhacant 
Deb, and Gourmohon Addy and others who were at this time actually 
engaged in establishing and conducting Bengalee Schools) It was, therefore, 
natural. {Һа the Society made the utniost exertions in this Department and 
before long, in co-operation with people like Rev. May, Pearson, Yates, 
Pearce, Lawson, Dr. Gilchrist, Captain Stewart, Babu Tarinee Churn Mitra, 
Ram Chandra Sharma, Radhacant Deb, Rammohan Roy and others, produced 
a number of useful elementary works in Bengali which notwithstanding many 
shortcomings, must always remain a standing testimony to the unique services 
(mostly of a pioneering character) rendered by, the Society to the cause of 
Vernacular Education in the Bengali Language 

The early publications of the Society had*many original features about 
them. Thus а new feature of Pearson's Introductory Bengali Lessons (as 





became the Society's Editorial Secretary. Dr. Yates wrote several educational works 
in Bengali, Hindustani, Hindi, Sanskrit and Arabic, translated the Bible into Bengali, 
portions of it into Sanskrit; also studied the Classics, Hebrew, Chinese; published also 
Sanskrit and Hindustani Dictionaries and an edition of the Nalodaya; wrote useful books 
and essays in reply to Rammohan Roy. 4 

When he resigned from the post of Editorial and General Secretary in 1843, on. 
account of illhealth, the Committee passed the following resolution—"'In his removal 
the Committee feel that they have been called on to sustain no ordinary loss, and 
that his equal in talent and untiring activity they must not expeét to find again." 
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claimed by the Society) was the introduction, for the first time, "of a regular 
punctuation, similar in its principles, and for the most part in its marks 
to that employed in books printed in the Roman Character. For this innova- 
tion, the Society thanked Rev. Eustace Carey and Rev. Yates. The Com- 
mittee further observed that this new system was welcomed by the public. 
Again, Pearson was the first to introduce "scientific principles" in writing 
his Bengali Fables which, along with Stewart's Tables became models to 
similar works of this character in later years. The immense popularity of the 
‘Neeti Софа’ ог Moral Fables, Part | (which went by the name of ‘'ВаЬоо'в 
edition," having been prepared by the Society's learned Secretary, Babu 
Tarinee Churn Mitra) and the "Digdurshun'" or "Indian Youth's Magazine," 
both in its Begali and Anglo-Bengali editions, (the latter having served to some 
extent the needs of both adult and adolescent people) points to a growing 
‘desire and a taste for books of useful knowledge among the adolescent and 
adult sections of the people. An important scheme formulated by the Society at 
this time on the model of the copy books of the Serampore 'Missionaries, was 
the publication of Writing Lessons or copy slips which, while affording good 
writing practice, would at the same time furnish useful geographical informa- 
tion to the learners. An edition of 1000 copies of these Writing Lessons was 
brought out during this period but these were exhausted at once. 


GENERAL IMPACT OF THE SOCIETY—-POPULARITY OF ITS WORKS. 


( That the Calcutta School Book Society had been able to make a fairly 
wide impact on the country, can be seen from the fact that requests for its 
‘publications poured in from all directions—from Penang in the East to 
Bombay in the West, from Ludhiana in the North to Nilgiri hills in the 
South. In this connection special mention must be made of the Calcutta 
School Society, the Calcutta Diocesan Committee (41а) the Bombay Native 
School and School Book Society, the Madras School Book Society, and the 
Agra and Benares School Book Societies which by introducing the school-books 
of the Calcutta School Book Society and otherwise by translating its publications 
into the local dialects helped to popularise the Society throughout the country. 
In particular the Calcutta School Society directly contributed to the success 
of the Calcutta School Book Society by introducing its useful publications into 
the 94 ‘Native’ schools which it had under its superintendence. 9t is interesting 
to learn (42) that in the house of each ‘Superintending. Baboo’ employed by the 
School Society, there was kept a depository of the School Book Society's 
publications "which may appear the best to the present wants of the Natives’. 
This local depository of the superintendent was periodically supplied from the 
Society's main depository at Lower Circular Road. Among the works of the 





(41a) We learn from different letters that several works of the Calcutta School Book 
Society like the Neeti Cotha, the Manorunjun Itihas etc. were republished and also 
translated into Gujerati, Marathi, Tamil, Telegu, etc. 

(42) Vide letter of W. H. Pearce, Secretary, Calcutta School Society to Gorden 
Forbes, a member of its Committee—Appendix XVII, 2nd Report, C.S.B.S. 
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School Book Society which were at this time found useful by the School 
Society were the following: 


(1) (Bengali) Tables, folio and octavo. 
(2) Digdurshun Nos. 1 & 2 

(3) Neeti Соба, Parts | & 2 

(4 May's Gonito. 


In the same letter which was written by Rev. Pearce to demonstrate the 
"acceptableness and utlity of the publications of the Society," we are informed 
that since the establishment of the Society, the number of "Native" schools 
under the superintendence of Europeans had increased "'at least ten-fold”. 
In fact one direct and immediate result of the Calcutta School Book Society's 
operations was the success which attended the efforts of men like Rev. May, 
Rev. Pearson, (43) Lt. Stewart and other Missionary pioneers whose 
conspicous success in introducing a new (and improved) form of Vernacular 
Education in Bengal is directly attributable to the School Book Society's 
elementary publications in the preparation of which of course they undertook 
much "gratuitous labours''. 


How indispensable the Society's works became to these people can be 
realised from Rev. Pearce's assertion that these men were literally “hungry 
for the School Book Society's publications and full of impatience to receive 
them from the press". We are further told that the ‘Native’ teachers and 
students also "gladly receive the aid offered” by the School Book Society's 
publications. In this connection a reference may here be made to an interest- 
ing document entitled "Pundit's Document expressing dissatisfaction with 
existing Native works and approving of the Calcutta School Book Society's 
publications". In this document (vide Appendix C to this article) "signed фу 
18 Brahmuns and 11 Cayusthus," the pundits or learned Ariatics, approvingly 
referred to the Society as "a compact and glorious luminary” which "by the 
Bhugol Britant, Digdurshun Obhidhan and other correct and instructive copy 
books, as by so many glorious rays, is gradually destroying the darkness of 
ignorance and introducing the light of knowledge". (44) 


There are other references which leave no doubt about the influential role 
which the Society was at this time playing in the whole field of education in 
India. Thus in a letter to the Society the Governor in Council of Bombay in 
1825 A.D. enquired of the Society as to "what plan was adopted by the Calcutta 
School Book Society for providing and distributing books in the native 
languages". (44a) Perhaps no better illustration could be given of the stature 
which the Society had reached at this time than by a reference to the letter 


(43) Vide Rev. T. Thomason's letter to W. B. Bayley d. Bancoora, 5th March, 1819 
which contains an interesting description of Thomason's visit to the Burdwan Schools. 
In it he gives an account of the results attained by Stewart by using the School Book 
Society's books. 

(44) Vide Appendix ЇЇ, 3rd Report, C.S.B.S. 

Evidently the Pundits’ statement was an exaggeration, the reason of course being 
their desire to win the patronage of the Society to their literary and other laboura. 

(44a) Vide page 18, 6th Report, C.S.B.S. 
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(dated Ist July, 1828 А.р.) which the Secretary Mr. Н. H. Wilson of the 
Government-appointed General Committee of Public Instruction addressed at 
this time to the Calcutta Sshool Book Society. (45) In this letter Mr. Wilson 
on behalf of the General Committee asked the School Book Society to under- 
take the printing of a new series of English books (44 in Number) for the “All 
India Colleges and similar institutions" which the Committee had decided to 
publish (a list of the proposed books was furnished to the Society along with 
the letter). Of course, in reply, Dr. Yates, the Secretary of the School Book 
Society informed the Committee that his Society "approved" of the scheme 
and was "prepared" to co-operate in printing "elementary books only 
because of its enlarging field of exertions in the Native Languages". These 
references leave no doubt that at this time, whether in official or non-official, 
Missionary or non-Missionary circles, the Society had come to occupy an 
influential and even an indispensable hold. In short by its highly useful opera- 
tions the Society had during this period come to assume virtually the role 
of a "friend, philosopher and guide” in the entire sphere of education not 
only in Calcutta but in the whole of India, and even outside. 


One important feature of the Calcutta School Book Society which 
conclusively proves the philanthropic basis on which the Society was run, is 
the fact-of successive reduction in the prices of its books which were always 
priced at ‘cost’ level. To give one example, as soon as the Society realised 
that there was a general fall in costs of printing etc. it appointed a special 
Committee to inquire into the whole affair and on the basis of its recommeda- 
tions promptly reduced the prices further. (45a) From the 9th Report, we 
further learn that the Society had been so long supplying its publications to 
the charitable Institutions at 'half the cost price i.e. at half the cost to the 
Society of printing, paper and binding with an allowance for depository rent 
and other charges". From this it is clear that this service was so long 
maintained by the Society at considerable loss. And therefore, when it 
changed this plan in 1832 by making the books etc. available to the charitable 
institutions at 20 p.c. the cost price instead of 50 p.c. as before (this change 
was made on account of the increase in demands from the charitable institu- 
tions), even then the Society suffered considerable loss. But as already said 
the Society's aim was not profit but benefit and to secure this, it left no stone 
unturned to do it in all possible ways. - 

One other reference will suffice to prove the philanthropic basis on which 
the Calcutta School Book Society was worked. This is the fact that by 
establishing a number of Agencies in different parts of the country (in 1835 A.D. 
about a dozen such Agencies were in operation in Dacca, Chittagong, 
Murshidabad, Bauleah, Cawnpore, Patna, Lucknow, Allahabad, Delhi, etc.) 
the Society supplied its works (included also other books which it purchased) 

(45) Vide Appendix No. 1, 9th Report C.S.B.S. 


(45a) To show the extent of reduction of prices, the following instances are given : 


Pre-reduction price After reduction priae 
(1) Picture Alphabet ... -/6/- Ditto -/3/- after revision of 1832 
(2) Pearson's Dialogues 1/4/- Ditto -/13/- 


(3) Меен Софа Part Ш -/4/- Ditto -/2/9 
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at the same price as at Calcutta. The extent of this service to the mofussil 
schools can be realised from the fact that the Society made no surcharge on 
its Calcutta prices although it had to spend annually considerable sums on 
account of depository rent, commission (10 p.c. on sale) to Agents, (for some 
time in the beginning this service was rendered honorarily by the Society's 
corresponding Members in different stations), packing charges, freight, loading 
and un-loading, etc. in connection with the despatch of books to the mofussil. 
Besides, all damages or loss in connection with this service were the Society's 
own and no liability was placed on the mofussi agents on this account. It 
may be pointed out that this mofussil service was run on the credit basis, and 
the agents remitted sums as and when convenient. 


(in connection with the Society's stock of supply it may be mentioned 
that™in addition to Из own publications, the Society every year made large 
purchases both in the local market as also in England, to meet the growing 
demand for books made from different parts of the country. ) Special mention 
-Maust be made here of the great help which the Society derived from two 
institutions of England viz. the British India Society (46) and the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge which helped the Calcutta School Book 
Society by despatching large supplies of books and other educational materials. 
The extent of this help can be realised from the fact that during the period 
1831-33, the British India Society supplied no less than 280 books of different 
varieties. In order that the native authors might be patronized, and reference 
books etc. supplied when needed, the Society also maintained a central 
library of its own in Calcutta which contained all manner of books and educa- 
tional materials whether its own publications or procured by purchase. _ 

One word as to the Society's financial position.(47) Commencing from 
1821 д.р. the Society had three main sources of income viz., the sale of books, 
~ Government subscription of Rs. 500 per month and the donations and 
subscriptions of the friends and benefactors.: But two points need be pointed 
our here. One is the fact that with the receipt of Government help (with 
effect from May, 1821) the Society developed an official link which ultimately 
brought it more and more into a state of dependence on Government, thus 
affecting its position as an independent public utility concern. This will be 
seen in the gradual reduction in the income from subscriptions'and donations 
which, as we shall see later, ceased altogether after 1862 A.D. 


Another point that needs to be borne in mind in connection with the 
Calcutta School Book Society (of which the full truth will be realised later on) 
is the fact (which was pointed out by the Committee in its 10th Report) that 
the larger and larger income on account of sale of books did not necessarily 
mean a healthy state of affairs with the Society. But, the Society was still 
on the verge of its adolescence and it had yet to play an extremely useful 
role for another 75 years to come. Nevertheless a comparison of the society's 
Receipts and Disbursements (Vide Tables V and VI during the period 





(46) For details of this Society's first formation please the Society's 4th Report 


dated the 11% October 1821. 
(47) Vide Table V and VI of this article. P 


Ade ФА. 
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1817 to 1835 A.D. shows what a virile growth it had during these 19 years of its 
existence. The Actual Receipts in 1817-18 amounted to Rs. 17,182-4-0 while 
the same rose to Rs 37,761 in 1834-35 The actual Disbursaments during the 
same period rose from about Rs. 5000 (excluding Rs. 
Company's paper purchased in 1817-18) to Rs. 40,513. The large increase in 
Disbursements points to an equally large expansion in the Society's activites 
which, as we have seen, covered virtually the whole field of education, 


throughout India. 
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10,700 worth of 


° 


“Accounts of the Society for 1817-18" Correct list of sums received up 


to the General Meeting of the 4th July, 1818. 


Names 


(1) The Most Noble the Marquis of а 
Governor General | me 

(2) The Marchioness of Hastings 

(3). The Hon'ble Sir E. H. East 

(4) Honorable A Seton 

(5) Adam, J. Esq. 

(6) Alexander, Н. Esq. 

(7) Anonymous, Lucknow 

(8) B. Calee Suncur Ghosal 

(9) B. Gourhuree Basak 


(10) B. Joy Crishno Singh, Manager Hindoo Coll. 


(11) B. Omanundr Thacoor 

(12) B. Pran Crishno Biswas 

(13) B. Radhacanta Deb  ... 

(14) Balfour, F. Esqr. Patna 

(15) Barretto, Jos. Esq. 

(16) Bayley, W. B. Esq. 

(17) Bayley, C. Esq. 

(18) Beckett, Lieut. ve aut 
(19) Bird, R. M. Esg., Ghazeepore  ... 
(20) Bird, S. Esq., Dacca . E 
(21) Brooke, W. A. Езаг., Benares _ 
(22) Brooke, К. Esq. Chittagong 

(23) Bruce, C. К. Esq. — 

(24) Buller, C. Esq. 


(Sd.) Lr. D. BRYCE, 


Donations : 


Sa. Rs. 


Collector. 


Subscriptions : 


Sa. Rs. 


50 
5 
50 
0 
16 (19?) 
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APPENDIX —A-——Contd. 


Donations : 
Names Sa. Rs. 
(25) Burrell, Lieut. Col., Lucknow ts T 50 
(26) Calder, Jas. Ева. E 2.5 sea 50 
(27) Christian, H. G. Esq. Agra - see 100 
(28) Colvin and Co. Messrs ` as ТА 100 
(29) Cruttenden, С. Esq. ... d iss 100 
(30) Daniel, I. Esq. Gaya  ... si vs 32 
(31) Dare, Major H. ` bis iss 20 
(32) Davidson, Ensign, Pagines = px 50 
(33) Dick, A. Esq. ge En РЕ 50 
(34) Douglas, Н. Esq. Patna s. M 100 
(35) D 'Oyly, Sir C. Bart... TE . 0 50 
(36) Dhurnee Dhur, Dacca e "is 5 
(37) Ellerton, J. Esq., Malda AX es ate 50 
(38) Elliott, J. B. Esq. Chhupra 22, - 80 
(39) Elphinstone, Hon. J. R. Patna... тА 100 
(40) Elphinstone, Нор. M. S., Poona ... ive 200 
(41) Flaming, Lieut, Col. ... "T ss 50 
(42) Forbes, Gordon, Esq. S “+ 100 
(43) Fyz'oo Nisa Begum, Mushidabad ... zi 250 
(44) Ghoolam Moostafa, Dacca bee „г 7 
(45) Gilanders, Mr. F., Gaya 535, iz 32 
(46) Glass, C. F. Esq. s Е See 50 
(47) Gowan, Lieut. W., Delhi iu aus 100 
(48) Grant, W. L. Esq., Moorshidabad ае 50 
(49) Greene, Lieut. С. P., Lucknow... E 36 
(50) Hafizoollah, Dacca = Sais is 7 
(51) Hajee Hydur, Merchant P" 5. 32 
(52) Muhmood Khan, Merchant m ie 32 
(53) Ubdoollah е oe ies 10 
(54) Hare, Jas, Esq. M. D. a a 100 
(55) Hare Mr. D. = ге? ET 100 
(56) Harington, J. H. В. E ste 200 
(57) Hicks, Lieut. ЖЬ М. L — by bes 20 
(58) Home, R. Esq. Lucknow tee а 50 
(59) Hutchings, Rev. R. S. ' 50 
(60) Imambarah of Hooghly through ies chur 
Khan 2 > 0 
(61) Irvine, Lieut. Е. 11th N. de nt ses 50 
(62) Irwin, J. Esq. Tumlook - ET 100 
(63) Jeewan Crishn Row, Dacca zt ET 10 
(64) Jugomohun Das, Dacca ies ee 5 
(65) Kennedy, Captain, 9th N. I. a p 32 


(66) Khadim Hoosyin Khan, Patna „а € 50 


Subscriptions: 


Sa. Rs. 


30 
50 
30 

0 
50 


— 
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APPENDIX —A— Contd. 
Donations : 

Names Sa. Rs. 
(67) Lala Hunooman Dutt d 25 
(68) Land, Capt. S., 30th N. I. 16 
(69) Laprimaudaye, S. Esq. ais 50 
(70) Littlejohn, Lieut. Col., Bhagulpoor 50 
(71) Lockett, Capt. A. a iie 50 
(72) London Missionary Society 200 
(73) Lumsden, M. Esq. LL. О. _ 109 
(74) Lushington, C. Esq. 50 
(75) Macfarlan, D. Esq. ... 50 
(76) Mac Innes, Major, 20 N. I. 50 
(77) Mackenzie, H. Esq. 100 
(78) Mackintosh, E. Esq. ... 100 
(79) Macleod, Lieut. Col. D. [Ith N. a 50 
(80) Macnaghten, W. H. Esq. 50 
(81) Mactier, A. Esq. 100 
(82) Macwhirter, J. Esq. M. D. 50 
(83) Maltby, Lieut. S., Ist М. 1. 2 
(84) Majroribanks, J. Esq. Aleegurh 100 
(85) Martin, W. B. Esq. Я? 200 
(86) May, Rev. R., Chinsura 0 
(87) Meer Baqir Ulee, Decree-writer, 24 Purgsnas 5 
(88) ,, Bukshish Ulee, Coll. Fort William 10 
(89) ,, Icram Ulee, Merchant T 25 
(90) ,, Moohd. Muhdee, Juwahiree 10 
(91) ,, Khanbahadoor Khan 50 
(92) ,, Moohd. Ulee, son of Übalhusan 12 
(93) ,, Moohd. Uscuree Ficrut 16 
(94) Metcalfe, C. Esq. ss 200 
(95) Mirza Jafur, Merchant 16 
(96) ,, Hoosyn Ulee, Dacca 7 
(97) ,, Moohummud Ulee, Dacca 40 
(98) ,, Muhdee Isfuhanee, Merchant 10 
(99) Molony, C. A. Esq. .. 50 
` (100) Monckton, J. Esq., Meortidabad 100 
(101) Montagu, Capt. H. S. 20th N. I. 50 
(102) Montagu, E. S. Ева. 50 
(103) Moohummud Azim P 10 
(104) Moonshee Ghoolam Quadir 4 
(105) Moohummud Ghoolam, annual E again paid 0 

(106) Moohummud Yar Ulee, Surishtadar, S. D. 
А Adalut. I0 
(107) T Mooeenooddeen, Deptt. of Do. l6 
(108) к Sudroodeen, Misl-Khwan of Do. 5 
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Sa. Rs. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
32 
100 
32 
50 
30 
0 
50 
50 
30 
50 
0 
32 
0 
50 
50 
50 
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APPENDIX—A—Contd. 


Donations : 
N ames Sa. Rs. 
(109) 5 Umeenooddeen, Company's 
Vukeel. 100 
(110) Mowluvee Buhadoor Ulee, Hastings’ Mudrusuh 2 
(111) n Cuzim Ulee Khan, Meer Moonshee, 
Pers. Dept. 200 
(112) ji Curum Hoosyn 32 
(113) " Durvesh Ulee, Vukeel ‘of the Raja 
of Benares. 10 
(114) P Ghoolam Soobhan, Mudrusuh  ... 9 
(115) 5 Hamiddoollah, Mooftee, S.D.A. ... 40 
(116) T Мита Hasun Ulee, Pers. Dept. , 30 
(117) ^ Moohummud Rashid, Mooftee, 
S.D.A. 40 
(118) »  Moohummud Sueed, Mudrusuh ... 8 
(119) з Moohummud Unmeenoollah, late 
| Moodurris of Hastings’ з 32 
(120) T Moohummud Waiz  ... 10 
(121) 2 Moodeenoollah sek $i l6 
(122) " Nooroo’rmnubee, Vukeel of the 
Nawab Uhmud Ulee Khan of 
Rampoor. 32 
(123) Nujuf Ulee, Mudrusuh ... zs 10 
(124) 2 Sirajooddeen Ulee Khan, 
Quz'ilqoozat. | 50 
(125) »  Sukhawut Hoosyn Moohummad, 
Mooftee, 24 Parganas. 24 
(126) m Suyyid Hubban, Peshawuree ... 16 
(127) 3; Ubdoolhumeed, Qazi of the city of 
Calcutta. 25 
(128 |, Ubdoollah ... РА AA 10 
(129) 5s Ubdoolwahid ss zu 32 
(130) » Ufzul Ulee ... 10 
(131) + Wilayut Husun, Mooftee, Calcutta 
Court of Appeal. 32 
(132) Muharaja Mitrajeet Singh, Teecaree ак 0 
(133) Neelambur Pandit, Chittagong... said 10 
(134) Newnham H., Esq. ... sis 50 
(135) Nicol, Lieut. Col. Adiutent Censal E 50 
(136) Nicolls, Col. Or. Mr. General King's Forces ... 50 
(137) Nabo Coomar Das, Dacca js on 4 
(138) Nuwwab Imtiyazooddowlah, ТО Ө 3h 500 
(139) T Nusrut Jung, Dacca By ns 300 


(140) 5 Shumsooddowlah, Dacca E 100 


Subscriptions: 


Sa. Rs. 


ч © 
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Names 


(141) - Zyn'ooddeen, Murshidabad 

(142) Parson Rev. J. и E 

(143) Pattenson, C. Esq., Chittagong 

(144) Patton, P. E., Esq. Gaya 

(145) Patton, W. Esq. Dacca .. 

(146) Payment, Aug. 6th, 1917 бөр. то жезде 
a donation of 50 rupees by the Nuwwab 

. Sowlut Zung of Moorshidabad) 

(147) Pearson, Mr. ]. D., Chinsura у 

(148) Ресћећ, P. W. Esq., Chittagong ... 

(149) Peckett, Lieut. J., Engineers 

(150) Penson, Lieut. Col. ... 

(151) Phipps, Captain, 13th N.I. vs 

(152) Pickersgill, Lieut. 24th МЇ. ° ... 

(153) Plowden, R. C. Esq. .. T 

(154) Poorun Chundr, Dacca ... 

(155) Purb Ram Deb, Dacca ... 

(156) Purs Ram Deb, Dacca .. 

(157) Radha Crishno, Vukeel, “SDA. 

(158) Raja Doost Dowun Singh 

(159 ,, Hetnarayun Singh, Рата  ... 

(160) ,, Oodwunt Singh, Moorshidabad 

(161) Rambuksh, Dacca 

(162) Ram Comol Sen D 

(163) Ram Crishno Deb, Dacca oe 

(164) Ramnath Bachusputee, Coll. Fort “William | 

(165) Raper, Capt, F. 10th N.I. 

(166) Rees, W. Е. Esq. 

* (167) Ricketts, "M. Esq. ns 

(168) Robertson, Rev. T., Dumdum 

(169) Robinson, J. Esq. 

(170) Russomoy Dutt 

(171) Rocke, R. Esq. 

(172) Roebuck, Captain T. ... 

(173) Raw Rutun Singh, the Joypoor Raid 8 Ушће 

(174) Salmon, W. O., Esq. 

(175) Skardon, Lieut. 20th NI. 

(176) Serampore Missionaries 

(177) Sherer, J. W. Esq. 

(178) Shuldham, Col. 

(179) Shaykh Ghoolam Pete: Merchant РД 

(180) ,, Imam Buksh, Imamburah of Jafar 

Chobdar a D 


gp.. 


Donations : 


Sa. Rs. 
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Donations : Subscriptions - 

Names Sa. Rs. Sa. Rs. 
(181) . Imam Buksh, Merchant ... 5 0 
(182 ,, Moohummud Azim, Nakhoda 16 0 
(183) ,, Oobydoollah : - 10 0 
(184)  , . Ramzanee, Merchant 24 0 
(185) Simons, Capt., Lucknow 50 32 
(186) Smelt, A., Esq. Dacca ... 25 25 
(187) Stewart," P. Esq. 100 50 
(188) Suyyid Diler Ulee ae 6 6 
(1899 ,, | Moohummud, Dacca 10 3 
(190 ,, Зада, Merchant 20 5 
(191) „. Ushruf Ulee, Dacca 15 6 
(192) Tapp, Capt., Ist N.I. 0 24 
(193) Taylor, Major J. W., Coll. Fort William 50 32 
(194) Thomason, Revd. T. 100 50 
(195) Townley, Rev. H. bas 50 50 
(196) Trant, W. H., Esq. Furrookhabad 100 50 
(197) Trower, C. Esq. m ‘fe 50 0 
(198) Turnbull, M. H., Esq. ... 50 20 
(199) Uhmad Jan, Dacca 5 2 
(200) Uhmoodoo'llah Khan ... . 32 0 
(201) Ulee Ucbur Khan, Tuba Tuba 32 0 

(202) Uzmootoollah 10 0 
(203) Wallich, М. Esq. М. р. 0 30 
(204) Walters, Н. Esq., Chittagong 50 0 
(205) Watson, E. Esq. 50 0 
(206) Webster, Lieut. T., Barrackboor .. Zen 20 0 
(207) White, Lieut. A. 5 - l6 0 
(208) Wood, Major-Genl., S. 50. 50 
Total Rs. ... 13,337 3,838 
Grand total ... Rs. 17,175 0 0 
Received for Donations ... „ 13,37 0 0 
Received of Annual Subscriptions .. „ 3,88 0 0 
Received for Books sold at the Presidency 5 740 
Total receipts upto 4th July, 1818 ... Rs. 17,182 4 0 
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APPENDIX B 


Books delivered out of the Depository with copies of each year by year 
(1821-25 A.D.) 


21. 


22. 
23. 


. Keith's Bengali Gram- 


mar (Question and 
Answer) 

Bengali Primer 
Picture Alphabet 


Stewart's Elementary 


Tables (10 Nos.) 
Pearson's Tables or 
Introductory Lessons 
Obbidhan, or Bengali 
Vocabulary 


Fables or Moral Tales 
Part I (Neeti Cotha) 


. Fables or Moral Tales 


Part 11 (Neeti Cotha) 
(Pearson's Reading 
Lessons) m 25 
Fables or Moral Tales 
Part Ш (Меен Cotha) 
Ram Comol Sen's 
eading Lessons) 


Pleasing Tales (Mase: 


ranjan Itihas) 


. Stewart's Historical 


Anecdotes (Oopodes 
Cotha) . 5 А 


. Map of the World ... 


—do— . —do— 
in outline 5 


. Harle's Arithmetic 


(mixed model) 
May's Gonito (na- 
tive model) .. 5 


. Pearson's .Familiar 


Letters (Puttro Cow- 
modi) 5: 55 


. Pearson's School Ins- 


tructions (Pathsaler 
Biborun) РИ а 
Singher Biborun 


Lawson's Natural His- 
tory in Numbers 


. Pearce's Geography 


or Bhugol Ваш! or 
Instructive 

Books (Long fona) 
Peerce's Geography o1 
Bhugol Britant 8 vol. 
ed. (with Map of the 
World) is =: 
Pearson's Dialogue on 
Geography etc. 
Serampore Geogra- 
phy 


1821-23 1824-25 1826-27 1828-29 1830.3] 1832.33 1834.35 


80 


894 


30 


446 


20 


99 


788 


556 


307 


151 


236 


113 
162 


378 


3 


520 
1561 
60 
932 
402 
620 


1289 


1030 


187 


78 


70 
178 


421 


201 


1038 


55 
14 


722 


370 


505 


372 


274 
340 
299 


33 
103 
122 


739 


- 807 


81 
67 
60 
501 
49 
129 


7i 


575 


38 
12 


191 


74 


221 
462 


25 


117 
589 
246 


33 
35 
184 


1245 


729 


21 


218 
319 


17 


228 
344 
461 


25 


61 
455 


-567 


14 


37 
211 
23 


25 
199 


494 


335 


183 


151 


25 
109 


66 


64 


161 


v Ё 


707 


24 


74 
74 
nil 
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APPENDIX—B—Contd. 


1821-23 1824-25 1826-27 1828-29 1830-31 1832-33 1834-35 
24. Deftnce of Native 


А Female Education .. 555 ees 37 43 27 33 111 
25. Smyth's  Zemindary 

Account (in Nos.) .. zs ees 24 101 57 15 45 
26. History of England . 

сор 

Fo. Carey's) is Ni. “+ 17 20 21 15 28 


27. Bengali  Encyclopae- 

dia (ушыр 

(in Nos.) ess wee 57 44 sas aes 10 , 
28. Elements of Natural и ` 

Philosophy and Natu- | 

ral History oe side bare 466 213 140 13 41 


29. Radhacanta Deb's 855 71 ] 14 60 

Spelling Book we асе ү 29 362 9 
30. Bengalee Бин. жЕ 

ing Book 55: ET 122 1632. 447 611 322 
31. Barnamala  . m T e EX 23: 1148 144 239 
32. History of British 

India (10 Nos.) ~ wee P Mss 14 8 49 12 
33. Beatson's Treatise on а 

Cholera Morbus si sas vas as 80 28 13 32 
34. Animal Biography .. wee "Y 128 X -" 206 
35. Eltments of Ancien: 

History P xis ess sss 28 71 9 36 
36. Pn ali APE in у 
: ads. . $ 551 121 800 
37. о: R oy's 

Grammar se 50% aes — ве sss 69 199 
38. Gnanodoy (10 Nos.) Ss» T "T sis A 35 ss 
39, Bengali рана! оп 

Cards .. wee sse әз е 28 9 16 
40. Gnanodaya (10 Nos. у m -— ase see 551 121 800 
41. Rammohan Roy'e& 

Grammar " a: ats ue Se zv. e. 69 199 

APPENDIX C 


"Pundits' Document’. 


Translation from the Bengali Document as furnished by the Committee ~ 
in its 2nd Report dated 25th September, 1819. 


[Vide Appendix II, 2rd Report, CSBS] 
“То God be Victory" 


A short time since the inhabitants of Bengal engaged in business were 
ignorant of the orthography of their own language, of the meaning of its words, 
and of the history etc. of foreign countries. This defect may be attributed to 
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the difficulty of writing and understanding Bengalee thoroughly without an 
acquaintenance with Sanskrit—to the very limited number of qualified teachers, 
under whose care children from their infancy might learn to read and write 
correctly—and to there being no works written in Bengalee which treated at 
all on geographical subjects. Consequently the inhabitants of the country, 
being unacquainted with reading, writing and geography and acquiring only a 
smattering of such knowledge as would assist them in getting money, passed 
their lives in a state of complete (mental) darkness. 

Besides this, till the introduction of printing into the country, no books on 
any subject which learned men had corrected, and by the study of which the 
common people might improve themselves, were ever circulated. And after 
this art was introduced by Europeans, and they had begun to publish a variety 
of useful books initiated them into the most vicious practices by publishing the 
Rotimunjuree, Bidyasundar Cam Shastra and other such obscene books. 


"But at length through the benevolence of many English and Native gentle- 
men interested in promoting the welfare of mankind, an Institution denominated 
the School Book Society (intended to communicate valuable knowledge to the 
indigent youth of Bengal) which may be compared to a compact and glorious 
luminary, has arisen—and by the Bhoogol Britant, Dig Durshun, Obhidhan and 
other correct and instructive books, as by so many glorious rays, is gradually 
destroying the darkness of ignorance and introducing thé light of knowledge. 
The undersigned inhabitants of Bengal therefore beg leave to reiterate their 
grateful acknowledgements to the School Book Society and to pray that they 
would still continue to afford them the means of instruction”. 


Signed by 18 Brahmans and 11 Cayusthus. 


N. L. BASAK 


Guents Heading to the Treaty of Surat. 





[N the second half of the eighteenth century the East India Company desired 

the annexation of several islands on the western coast of India. These 
were the islands of Salsette, Bassein, Kenery, Hog, Elephanta and Karanja 
which were then occupied by the Marathas. Thomas Mostyn was sent to 
the court of Peshwa Madhav Rao in 1772 to obtain the cession of these 
territories. Mostyn's negotiations with the Peshwa did not produce the desired 
result as the Peshwa died on 18 November confiding his brother Narayan Rao 
to the care of his uncle, Raghunath Rao. Narayan Rao, when he became 
Peshwa, was an impetuous lad of 17 years. le did not possess the tact and 
ability of his brother. In an entry dated 16 January 1773, in his diary Mostyn 
wrote: 'Naron Row is also desirous of acting without control, but has not 
the abilities or power to do it. . . .” (1) With Madhav Rao's death symptoms 
of discontent began to manifest themselves. Raghunath Rao who had so long 
been kept under surveillance by Madhav Rao soon joined hands with other 
malcontents. In the turmoil which ensued Narayan Rao was murdered on 
30 August 1773 with the connivance of his uncle Raghunath Rao, his wife 
Anandi Bai and other ministers. 

Raghunath Rao assumed the charge of Peshwaship on 30 August, 1773, (2) 
and wrote to the neighbouring powers and to the Maratha officers advising 
them of Narayan Rao's death. The ministers were directed to carry on the 
busines as usual. (3) Nana paid his compliments to Raghunath Rao, and was 
ordered to carry on the office’ of Farnavis as before. Нагірапі Phadke was 
allowed to continue in his post under Nana Farnavis on condition of paying 
two lakhs of rupees. (4) On the 5th September Mostyn paid his compliments 
to Raghunath Rao. During this interview Mostyn tried to find out what offer 
Raghunath Rao might make in return for British friendship. He was, however, 
disappointed as Raghunath Rao replied only ‘in general terms’. (5) 

The sudden assumption of power by Raghunath Rao did not fail to create 
troubles. Mostyn entered in his diary on 5 September: "The Prince (Raghu- 
nath Rao) seems jealous of all the old ministers, and they not only of him, 
but of each other ; and tho’ they have received orders to carry on the business 
of their different offices, they as yet are fearful of acting. Ragobah, from what 
| can learn, at present places his chief safety in the guards, who still have 
charge of the palace and are the principal people about his person." (6) 

(1) Gense and Banaji, The Third English Embassy to Poona, p. 74. 

(2) Khare, Letter No. 1264. 

(3) Gense and Banaji, The Third English Embassy to poona, p. 203. 

(4) Gense and Banaji, p. 203. As the Gardis intended to kill him, Haripant on 
hearing of the murder of Narayan Rao fled from Poona (Khare, Letter Мо, 1257). 


(5) Gense and Banaji, p. 204. . 
(6) Gense and Banaji, The Third English Embassy to Poona, p. 204. 
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Mostyn was granted another audience with Raghunath Rao on 7 September 
and was told that Nana Farnavis and Ramaji Chitnis would transact business 
with him on behalf of the Poona Durbar. Mostyn took his leave ‘much 
disappointed'. He believed that the exigencies of his situation might induce 
Raghunath Rao to propose something that might be advantageous for the 
Company. But Mostyn was disappointed in his expectations and wrote in his 
diary: "^... . in my opinion it would by no means forward the views of 
my Hon'ble Employers for me to propose assistance, when from Ragobah's 
behaviour he seems not to think he stands in need of it.” (7) 


On 10 September 1773 Катай Chitnis told Mostyn that Raghunath Rao 
was willing to give six lakhs of rupees in order to get possession of Broach 
from the English. Mostyn seemed to be much ‘surprised’ at this, as he had 
already told the Poona Durbar that his 'superiors were resolved not to part 
with the place in question for any pecuniary consideration whatever.’ (8) 


In the new regime Raghunath Rao's supporters had been specially 
favoured. Govindrao Gaikwad, Sadashiv Ramchandra and Вай Rao Burwe 
had been allowed to keep troops. Haripant Bhide was placed in charge of 
the State cavalry. Sakharam Hari, Malharrao Panse and Bajipant were given 
charge of the army. Babuji Naik had. been given Saranjams and his son 
Potdari. On demand of Raghunath Rao, Raste surrendered his forts in order 
‘ to avoid a direct quarrel. Vamanrao was asked to come to Poona as soon 
as possible ; otherwise Raghunath Rao might doubt Patwardhan's sincerity. (9) 


Sakharam Bapu did not directly participate in the administration but kept 
himself in contact with the Court through his agent Chinto Vithal. He feared 
that by associating himself directly with the administration, he might expose 
himself to blame for participation in the murder plot. (10) On Raghunath 
Rao’s insistence, however, he agreed to take charge of ministership, but only 
on two conditions: firstly, that all personal servants of Raghunath Rao should 
be sent away, and secondly, only two thousand Gardis should be in charge 
of the palace. It was a proposal which could not well accord with Raghunath 
Rao’s wish as he intended to appoint seven or eight thousand Gardis. (11) 


Appaji Ram, Haidar’s agent at the Poona Court, (12) tried to secure from 
Raghunath Rao the territories of Mudgere, Chenraidurg, Hoskote and Balapur 
by holding the bait of a permanent alliance with Haidar Ali. (13) Meanwhile, 
Haidar had begun his campaign by attacking Harpanhalli, Savanur and 
Chitaldrug. Я 

In the middle of September Sewram Jivaji, Fateh Sing's Vakil, met Mostyn 
and talked of a probable alliance with the English. The treaty to be concluded 


(7) Gense and Вана р. 208. 

(8) Gense and Вапајі, p. 220 

(9) Khare, Letter No. 1258 

(10) Khare, Letter No. 1261 

(11) Khare, Letter No. 1262. 

(12) It seems that Appaji Ram had been released before the murder of Narayan 

Rao took place. (Khare, Letter No. 1263). 

(13) Khare, Letter No. 1259. 
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should be operative only if Raghunath Rao should try to vest Govind Rao 
with the sole power in the Gaikwad State. Sewarm Jivaji also proposed 
that the Peshwa's share in the Gujarat territory, except Ahmedabad and 
half of Petlad purgunnah, (14) should devolve to the East India Company. He 
added that Broach was to be delivered up to Fateh Sing. Mostyn replied 
that these ‘extraordinary proposals’ were not likely to be accepted by the 
Bombay Council as it would mean a war with the Peshwa and the loss of 
trading facilities enjoyed by the English in the Maratha dominions. (15) 
Meanwhile events at Poona had begun to take an unfavourable turn after 
Raghunath Rao's assumption of power. The intestine divisions of the Mara- 
thas and Raghunath's continued distrust of the old ministers undermined the 
strength of the Poona Durbar. Mostyn had previously hinted to the Bombay 
Council that he might be compelled to withdraw. ‘should an accident happen 
to Ragobah, or he be attacked by any foreign power'. (16) But the very idea 
of Mostyn's departure from Poona was disliked by the Bombay authorities. 
They advised him to continue at Poona. ‘Ме do not doubt," they added, 
"but some circumstances will fall out to facilitate the accomplishment of the 
cession from the Marathas of the several places the Hon'ble Company are 
desirous of acquiring on this side India, provided you conduct yourself with 
that spirit and address which is requisite in the present circumstance of affairs, 
and not think of retiring from Poonah, as you hint your intention of doing ; 
for in this juncture your presence is more particularly necessary at the 
Durbar.” (17) On 26 September Mostyn offered to Raghunath Rao and his 
adopted son, Amrit Rao, a few presents in the name of the Company. (18) 


During the two months following the murder, Raghunath Rao seemed to 
have been fairly settled at the head of the administration. Haidar Ali's agent, 
Appaji Ram, maintained friendly relations with the new Peshwa while he 
induced his master to attack Sira, Hoskote, Mudgere and Balapur. (19) The 
only disturbed spot was Nagpur where a fatricidal war was raging between 
Sabaj and Mudaji. The former was joined by the Nizam's forces, commanded 
by his youngest brother Rukn-ud-daula and his general Ibrahim Khan Dhaunsa. 
Sabaji became the head of the Nagpur State and the title of Sena-Saheb-Subah 
was conferred on him by Peshwa Narayan Rao. Mudaji appealed to Raghu- 
nath Rao through his agent at Poona, Vyankatrao Kashi. Raghunath Rao 
resolved in the first instance to oppose Nizam Ali and put down Sabaji. 

Strengthened by the funds brought by Visaji Krishna from North India, 
Raghunath Rao left Poona ш October, 1773, never to return. On the eve 
of his departure Ramshastri, the chief judge. waited upon him and pronounced 





(14) Petlad is situated about 20 miles from Baroda: 

(15) Gense and Banaji. The Third English Embassy to Poona, pp. 226-228. 

(16) Gense and Banaji, p. 207. 

(17) Bom. Council to Mostyn, 18 September 1773 '(Gense and Banaji, The Third 
English Embassy to Poona, pp. 231-232). 

(18) Gense and Banaji, p. 234. 

(19) Appaji Ram's letter to Haidar requesting him to attack Sira, Hoskote, Mudgere, 
Balapur was intercepted by the Subedar of Эта. The Chief of Balapur was informed 
accordingly by the Subedar of Sira. (Khare, Letter No. 1267). 
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the result of his investigation of Narayan Rao's murder, in which Raghunath 
Rao was declared to be the principal participant. In the year 1759 Ram- 
shastri was placed at the head of the Shastris of the Court. As Grant Duff 
wrote, ". . . . the weight and soundness of his opinions were universally 
acknowledged during his life; . . . . the greatest man who did wrong stood 
in awe of Ram Shastri.” (20) His verdict gave ап indirect encouragement to the 
various disaffected elements who could not reconcile themselves to Raghunath 
Rao's rule and they secretly began to rally round Ganga Bai, now known to 
have advanced a few months in pregnancy. (21) Anandi Bai could not remain 
idle ; she tried to force abortion. (22) 


Sakharam Bapu reproached himself as he could not keep up the promise 
wbich he had given to Peshwa Madhav Rao of his full protection to Narayan 
Rao. The utter disregard of many of Bapu's advices by Raghunath Rao did 
not fail to strain the relations between the two. (22) Sakharam Bapu started 
his new plans silently and secretly because he had experience of the Peshwa's 
Durbar for the last forty years. From the middle of October Sakharam Bapu, 
Bhagawantrao Pratinidhi and Faltankar started scheming against Raghunath 
Rao. Parashuram Bhow informed Vamanrao that the Maratha sirdars were 
determined to save Ganga Bai by all means. (24) 

Sakharam Bapu accompanied Raghunath Rao in the campaign together 
with other nobles. When Raghunath Rao was at Pedgaon, Bapu took leave 
of him on ground of ill-health and came to his house at Saswad. (25) The 
unaccountable behaviour of Raghunath Rao towards the ministers could not 
escape the attention of Mostyn. In an entry on 15 November it is recorded 
as follows: "'"Ragobah has undoubtedly behaved in a very unaccountable 
manner, not only to Nana and those that were Naron Row's friends, but to all 
the old Ministers and great officers indiscriminately. All the former have left 
him in disgust, except Moraba ; even Sacaram Bappoo, who never forsook 
Ragobah in all his troubles, he has slighted in such a manner as to oblige him 
to retire to his house on pretence of sickness . . . .'' (26) 


Raghunath Rao’s first trouble arose with the Nizam who, always ready 
to profit by the events at Poona, prepared to attack the Marathas. Mudaji 
Bhosle joined Raghunath Rao with his forces at Alegaum whence the two 
proceeded together to Naldurg, (27) a fort belonging to Nimalkar, an officer 


(20) Grant Duff, History of the Mahrattas, Vol. I, p. 565. 

(21) A letter from Shivaji Pant to Vamanrao dated first formight of September 
1773, reported that Ganga Bai was with child (Khare, Letter No. 1259). 

(22) Khare, Letter No. 1272. 

(23) One typical instance of this was that Raghunath Rao nominated Bhavanrao 
as Pratinidhi in place of Bhagawantrao who had been appointed to this post by Madhav 
Rao on the advice of Sakharam Bapu (Khare). See also Khare, Letter No. 1272. 

(24) Khare, Letter No. 1273. н 

(25) Saswad, situated 16 miles south-east of Poona city, was the original Deccan 
home of the Peshwa's family. Б 

(26) Gense and Banaji, The Third English Embassy to Poona, p. 262. 

(27) Neldurg village is in the Tuljapur taluk of Osmanabad District, Hyderabad. 
The fort of Naldurg is situated above the ravine of the Bori river and is one of the 
best fortified and most picturesque places in the Deccan, 
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of the Nizam. Naldurg was captured (28) with little ease as the fort was ‘too 
extensive to be defended by the small garrison that was in И.’ Raghunath 
Rao placed a garrison at Naldurg and marched towards Hyderabad with 60,000 
пеп including the forces of Vamanrao Patwardhan and Anandrao Raste, who 
had recently joined him. As Sabaji Bhosle was then believed to have planned 
an attack upon Poona, Raghunath Rao detached Trimbakrao Pethe and 
Anandrao Raste with 15,000 horse for keeping watch over Sabaji's movements. 

Nizam Ali had assembled his troops at Bidar for an attack on Raghunath 
Rao. Raghunath attacked Bidar with his artillery. (29) Vamanrao was 
instructed to guard the neighbourhood in order to prevent all reinforcements 
from reaching Bidar. (30) The Nizam anxiously waited for some reinforce- 
ments from Basalat Jung and Ibrahim Khan Dhaunsa. (31) "For three weeks 
there were daily skirmishes, in which the Mahrattas were generally success- 
ful". (32) Mostyn, relying on rumours, believed that Raghunath Rao was 
worsted in the battle. (33) People at Poona felt panicky at these rumours, 
and the ministers and other important persons evacuated their families from 
the city. (34) Mostyn sensed that Raghunath Rao’s reign was drawing fast to 
an end as he had heard that machinations were going on against him. Mostyn 
asked Bombay Government to consider whether, in case of the death or depo- 
sition of Raghunath Rao ‘it would not be a good opportunity for the Hon'ble 
Company to accomplish their wishes by seizing those places, (35) which they 
had so long desired. | 

The Nizam's army, however, was put to difficulty owing to lack of proper 
supplies and reinforcement. The Nizam, therefore, expressed a desire to come 
to terms with the Peshwa. On 9 December 1773 his agent Rukn-ud-daula 
visited Raghunath Rao's camp and agreed to give up Jagir worth twenty ‘lakhs 
and Aurangabad. (26) Patankar, Moroba, Chinto Vithal and other Maratha 
chiefs became very much displeased at this arrangement as nobody was con- 
sulted. (37) Nizam Ali afterwards had an interview with Raghunath Rao and 


(28) Khare, Letter No. 1295 

(29) Khare, Letters No. 1304, 1308. 

(30) Khare, Letter No. 1304 

(31) Khare, Letter No. 1308 

(32) Grant Duff, History of the Mahrattas, Vol. 11, p. 10. 

(33) The following extract from one of Mostyn's despatches is a specimen of the 
invention of the day. “А body af the Nizams force marched at midnight and advanced 
to Ragobah's tent before they met with any opposition. I am told Ragobah escaped 
with difficulty, tho' not till he was wounded; which added to an intermittent fever 
and some ulcers he has in his knee, make many think him in a dangerous way." From 
Mostyn's account it would seem that in the conflict between Raghunath Rao and Nizam 
the latter had always the upper hand. But in reality the Nizam came off second best 
and was the first to give in. It may be remarked that Tayler's letter to the Bengal 
Government, dated 8 October, 1775, founded on Mostyn's intelligence, is incorrect. 
Wilks and Mill have been led into error from the same circumstance. Raghunath Rao 
was not defeated. ‘ 

(34) Gense and Banaji, The Third English Embassy to Poona, p. 279. 

(35) Gense and Banaji, p. 280. 

(36) Khare, Letters No. 1311, 1314, 1316. Also Secret and Pol. Dept. Diary 
No. 15, pp. 16-17. , 

(37) Khare Letter No. 1311. 
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gave him valuable presents. Не pleaded his inability to comply with what 
his vizier had promised. Raghunath Rao agreed to waive the whole demand 
on Nizam's agreeing to assist him with a body of troops in any emergency. 


Raghunath Rao has been blamed for granting such easy terms to his 
enemy. Grant Duff says, "Rugonath Rao to the great joy of his domestic 
enemies, in an effusion of misplaced generosity immediately restored the 
whole ; and although little can be said in excuse for his being thus openly 
cajoled by the well-known Nizam Ally, it is one of many proofs that he was 
still more weak than wicked." (38) Raghunath Rao's action may, however, 
be viewed in another light. He was anxious to retain the Peshwaship ; he 
knew that he was surrounded by enemies at home ; hence he was not only 
ready but eager to make peace with the Nizam. | 


After the conclusion of peace with the Nizam, Raghunath Rao advanced 
to Gulbarga, and endeavoured to settle his disputes with Haidar Ali. He 
wrote to Muhammad Ali Khan, asking him to join with a stipulated number 
of troops against Haidar or send him the arrears of Chauth and to return 
Tanjore (39) to the Maratha Raja. At the same time he also asked Haidar 
Ali to assist him against Muhammad Ali Khan or pay him the arrears of tribute. 
He knew too well that none of them would be willing to agree to his requests. 
He then began his march towards ше Krishna. His attention was, however, 
' diverted to another quarter. 

Sakharam Bapu and Nana Farnavis had withdrawn from Raghunath Rao's 
army and returned to Poona. They were soon followed by Ganpat Rao 
Raste, Babuji Naik and Moroba Farnavis. Sakharam Bapu, relying on the 
support of Nana, Patwardhan, Raste and others, took the lead in organising 
a plot against Raghunath Rao. The scheme of protecting Ganga Bai was thus 
taking shape. If a male child was born, the problem would be easy, but in 
the case ‘of a female child coming forth, the name of Ali Bahadur for the 
Peshwaship was thought of, as he was a direct descendant of Baji Rao. Para- 
shuram Bhow volunteered to carry away Ganga Bai to his place Miraj. (40) 
But he was dissuaded from taking such a hasty step after consultation with 
Sakharam Bapu. Nana Famavis, Moroba Farnavis, Haripant Phadke, Babuji 
Naik, Maloji Ghorpade, Bhavanrao Pratinidhi, Raste, Mahadji Sindhia and 
Tukoji Holkar were all members of the party, formed against Raghunath Rao. 
The party came to be termed as the Council of the Barbhais. 

On the 30th January, 1774, Nana Farnavis, Sakharam Bapu and Haripant 
carried off Ganga Bai and Parvati Bai to the hill-fort of Purandhar. (41) The 
iministers formed themselves into a regency under Ganga Bai and resolved to 
govern the country in her name. Sakharam Bapu was to be the Dewan and 


(38) History of the Mahrattas, Vol. П, p. 11. 

(39) Tanjore was carried by storm on 17 September 1773.- 

(40) Khare, Netter No. 1299. 

(41) Khare, Letter No. 1322; also Gense and Banaji, The Third English Embassy 
to Poona, p. 310. Kincaid and Parasnie, referring to Khare's Life of Nana Farnavis 
obsefved that Durgabai, Anandi Вага daughter also accompanied them во that she 
might be a witness of the confinement. (History of the Maratha People, Vol. Ill, 
p. 108). 
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carry on the business with the help of Nana Farnavis. (42) Orders were sent 
to different forts in the name of Ganga Bai. Sabaji Bhosle assured Nana of his 
full support in the measures adopted by the Barbhais. (43) The Nizam and 
Rukn-ud-daula were also in complete agreement with the Barbhais. (44) Chim- 
naji Nilkanth was deputed to the Nizam and Rukn-ud-daula with the object 
of securing their support. (45) Naro Appaji imprisoned the Kotwal of Poona 
and many of the followers of Raghunath Rao. (46) 

In the meantime Raghunath Rao received 72,000 rupees as tribute from 
Bellary and settled matters with Haidar Ali. (47) His pecuniary distress was 
so pressing, that upon Haidar's paying twenty-five lakhs of rupees, he gave 
up all claims to the Maratha districts of Mudgere, Hoskote and Chandragiri. 
Disquieting reporte from Poona had already reached him and he was compelled 
to conclude a treaty with Haidar at Kaliandrug. By this treaty Haidar recog- 
nised Raghunath Rao as the Peshwa and agreed to pay him an annual tribute 
of six lakhs. | 

Raghunath Rao got wind of the Barbhais' plot against him when he went 
to Kartickswamy. Не immediately sent 500 horse for securing the person of 
the Raja of Satara (48) and with eight or ten thousand men took shelter in 
Gooty, a fort belonging to Murarrao Ghorpade. (49) He suspected the fidelity 
of some of his officers, especially Bhavanrao Pratinidhi. He planned an attack 
on the Pratinidhi but it was prevented by the mediation of Murarrao Ghor- 
pade. (50) 

Raghunath Rao proceeded towards Sira. His army was now strengthened 
by Pathans and Poligars. Murarrao Ghorpade advised him to march towards 
Poona. (51) But on hearing that Trimbakrao Pethe with Sabaji Bhosle and 
Haripant were advancing against him with a large force, Raghunath Rao fled 
to Galgale after plundering the Bagalkot area. (52) The Chief of Balapur was 
asked by Bajirao Burwe, Raghunath Rao's sirdar, to hand over the fort to 
Haidar Ali. But on instructions from the Poona ministers, he held the fort 
against the attack of Raghunath Rao's forces. (53) Raghunath Rao's intention 
was probably to ‘march along the banks of the Krishna to Satara,’ in order to 





(42) Gense and Banaji, p. 323. 

(43) Selections from the Peshwa Daftar, Vol. XXXVI, Letter No. 25. 

(44) S.P.D., XXXVI, Letters No. 30, 34 

(45) S.P.D., XXXVI, Letter No. 34 

(46) There are many instances of the lands of Raghunath Rao's men being con- 
fiscated (Vad, Selections from the Satara Raj and the Peshwa's Diaries, Vol. 1, 124). 
Jagjivan Pawar being in his service of Raghunath Rao, his seranjam was attached (Vad, 
1, 125). 

(47) Gense and Banaji, The Third English Embassy to Poona, p. 321. 

(48) S.P.D., XXXVI, Letter No. 13; also Gense and Banaji, p. 324. 

(49) S.P.D., XXXVI, Letter №. 13; also Gense and Banaji, The Third English 
Embassy to Poona, p. 230. 

(50) S.P.D., XXXVI, Letter No. 21. 

(51) Gense and Banaji, pp. 335-336. 

(52) Khare, Letters No. 1333, 1342. Nizam Ali was marching across the country 
from Gulbarga to co-operate with the army, that might first appear, although he still 
pretended to be a friend of Raghunath Rao. 

(53) Khare, Letter No. 1344. 
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seize the Chhatrapati and to strengthen his position against the Barbhais. 
Nana Farnavis wrote a letter to his agent at Satara on 3 February 1774 inform- 
ing him of the change in the Poona Government and the object of the Barbhais. 
Evidently the letter produced the desired effect, for on 17 February a proclama- 
tion was issued in the name of the Raja of Satara in which Raghunath Rao 
was blamed for bringing about the ruin of Peshwa Narayan Rao and of forcibly 
exacting robes of the Peshwa's office from the Raja. The proclamation also 
called upon everybody to help Trimbak Rao Pethe in driving away Raghunath 
Rao. (54) Baburao Apte, a clever diplomat, who had long resided at Satara, 
took prompt measures to thwart every move of Raghunath Rao for reaching 
Satara. 


Trimbakrao Pethe and Haripant, while camping near Gulbarga, learnt that 
Raghunath Rao had marched towards Satara. As the Poona forces advanced, 
he changed his route and marched to Pandharpur. (55) He sent two agents to 
Trimbakrao requesting for a settlement (56) although he had other plans. On 
26 March 1774, he suddenly attacked the slender force of Trimbakrao with 
ten thousand horse near Kasegaum, eight miles south of Pandharpur. Trim- 
bakrao was mortally wounded in the battle and died a week later. He was 
regarded as the ablest military’ officer of the Maratha Empire, (57) and his 
death was a definite loss to the Poona party. (58) The action at Kasegaum 
did not produce any permanent results on the fortunes of the war, but it was 
a definite set back for Nana Farnavis and for a while it damped the enthusiasm 
of his party. - А 

Before the situation became worse Haripant hastened from Satara and was 
joined by the forces of Bhosle and Nizam Ali. Raghunath Rao had no funds 
to support his army. Suspecting the fidelity of some of his officers, he did not 
dare to face the ministerial forces and retreated towards Burhanpur in the 
hope of getting help from Mahadji Sindhia and Tukoji Holkar. (59) He also 
thought of asking for Shujaud-daula's help in case Sindhia and Holkar did not 
join him. (60) The pursuit of Raghunath Rao was wilfully delayed by Nizam 
Ali who selected this moment for demanding the jagir promised to him. (61) 
The Nizam's treacherous conduct in the campaign may best be described in 
Mostyn's own words. [п a letter to the Bombay Council dated 2 October 
Mostyn wrote: “It is not his (Nizam Ali's) interest to embrace either side 
of the question, but endeavour to keep up the flame ; for it is by the intestine 
divisions of the Brahmins, and not by their union, the Nizam will be a 


(54) Patre Yadi, 230; quoted by Sardesai, New History of the Marathas, Vol. Ill, 
p. 4l. 

(55) S.P.D., XXVI, Letter No. 41. 

(56) Khare, Letter No. 1349. 

(57) B.M. Add. MSS. 29,209. 

(58) Khare, Letter No. 1357. 

(59) Mostyn wrote on 10 April 'the late conduct of his (Raghunath Rao's) retreat 
hurt his credit much’. (Gense and Banaji, The Third English Embassy to Poona, 
p. 344). 

(60) Gense and Banaji, p. 349. 

(61) Ibid. 
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gainer.” (62) Sabaji Bhosle also had his own interest—the subjugation of Mudaji. 
Haripant was not prepared to take-the risk of attacking Raghunath Rao 
single-handed as ће -had the example of Trimbakrao before him. 

Haidar Ali made capital out of the troubles of the Poona ministers. He 
attacked Sira while his son Tipu besieged Gurremkonda. (63) Both the strong 
forts fell as the Maratha forces could not be mobilised to save them. (64) At 
the same time Basalat Jung, from Adoni, entered the Maratha country and 
levied contributions as far as Hutnee and Miraj. (65) The Poona ministers sent 

. Visaji Krishna and Raste with 10,000 troops to Karnatak. (66) 

Raghunath Rao's hope of continuing as the Peshwa was soon shattered by 
the news of the birth of а son to Ganga Bai in the hill fort at Purandhar on 
18 April. (67) There was jubilation at Poona and the Chhatrapati granted the 
robes of Peshwaship to the infant when he was forty days old. 

Raghunath Rao remained for a short time at Burhanpur. He was expecting 
promises of help from Mahadji Sindhia and Tukoj Holkar. He also sent 
Visaji Keshav and Chinto Vithel to Purandhar for negotiating a settlement 
with the ministers. (68) They, hawever, deserted Raghunath Rao and became 
ready converts to the cause of the Barbhais. The ministers proposed that they 
would pay Raghunath Rao an arnual pension о: two lakhs of rupees provided 
he would retire from politics and reside at Anandvalli. (69) : 

Meanwhile, Raghunath Rao had been deserted by the major part of his 
army. Mudaji Bhosle, one of his principal allies, also had left him. The 
former Peshwa had with him now only 7,000 horse. With this small force 
he crossed the Narbada and reached Indore in the middle of May. (70) There 
he met Mahadji Sindhia and Tvkoji Holkar. Raghunath Rao represented: to 
them that he was willing to come to terms with the Poona ministers provided 





(62) Gense and Banaji, The Third English Embassy to Poona, p. 366. 

(63) Gense and Banaji, pp. 347-348. 

(64) Khare, Letter No. 1385. Tipu also attacked Chenraidurg. 

(65) Grant Duff, History of the Mahrattas, Vol. II, p. 18. 

(66) Khare, Letter No. 1408. = 

(67) Khare, Letter No. 1356; also Gense and Eanaji, p. 347. It has been ques- 
tioned whether this child was the son of Peshwa Narayan Rao. But there is not only 
evidence, but ‘unimpeachable evidence’. It appears that Raghunath Rao had two 
vakils at Purandhar immediately after the young Peshwa's birth, and his own daughter, 
Durgabai was in the room at the ime of the infant's birth. Grant Duff states that 
no doubt prevailed amongst the Marathas that the infant was the child of Narayan Rao. 
The parentage was also confirmed, it was said, by his striking resemblance to his 
cousin, Вай Rao П. Wilson, in the note appended to Mills History of India, Vol. Ш, 
points out that the doubts regardirg the birth of the infant Peshwa originated with 
the imperfect information and credulity of the English authorities at Bombay, (“The 
reality of birth of Seway Mahdoo Rao Narrain is no longer doubted.’ В.М. Add. 
MSS. 29, 209). 
(68) Khare, Letter No. 1367; also Gense and Banaji, The Third English Embassy 
to Poona, p. 350. | 
(69) Khare, Letter No. 1360. Anandvalli їз a village about eight miles west of 
Nasik. : 

(70) Sindeshahichi Raj Karane, Letter No. 3. Raghunath Rao crossed the Narbada 
towards Indore with Sakharam Hari, Sadashiv Ramchandra, Маю) Ghorpade and 
Baburao Patankar (Khare, Letter No. 1363). 
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they gave him suitable Jagirs and some forts. (71) Sindhia and Holkar tried 
to explain to Raghunath Rao the dangerous course he was following and urged 
the expediency of a settlement. It was feared that the Vamanrao's army would 
attack Indore and imprison Raghunath Rao. Sindhia and Holkar, however, 
were able to prevent this (72) and finally the draft of a settlement was ready 
with their help. The terms were as follows: (73) 


(1) Raghunath Rao should be given six lakhs of rupees to pay off his 
contingents. 

(2) One lakh of rupees should be given to Raghunath Rao for his personal 
expenditure and the expenses for his servants and other personnel 
should be paid every month by the ministers. 

(3) After the dispersal of his army Sindhia and Holkar should conduct 
Raghunath Rao to Poona. 

(4) About five hundred soldiers from the armies of Sindhia and Holkar 
should be placed at Raghunath Rao's disposal, the expenses being 

" borne by the Poona Government. 
' (5) Persons involved in Raghunath Rao's affairs should be released. 

(6) Traitors should be punished. 


Raghunath Rao agreed to return to Poona on getting seven lakhs of 
rupees. (74) But on receiving the amount he attempted to escape and marched 
towards Bhopal. (75) He was pursued by Sindhia and Holkar and brought back. 


In the meantime events at Poona did not wear a happy prospect. Moroba, 
the cousin of Nana, was dissatisfied as little regard was paid to his counsel. 
In a letter dated 10 February, 1774, Mostyn informed Hornby, Governor of 
Bombay, that Moroba had 'declared off from all further connection with the 
Ministry’ and intended to join Raghunath Rao. (76) Other ministers who 
did not like the tutelage of Bapu and Nana readily made a common cause with 
Moroba. Haripant learnt that Moroba, in conjunction with Babuji Naik and 
Bajaba Purandare, had formed a scheme of seizing the persons of Bapu, Nana, 
Ganga Bai and her son. They immediately left Saswad, where they had 
come to pass the rainy season, and reached Purandhar on the night of the 
27th June. (77) On finding that thei plot had been discovered, Bajaba and 
Babuji Naik fled respectively ‘towards Jejury and Baramati. (78) The ministers 
did not attempt arresting Moroba as they considered him too powerful. 

Raghunath Rao, accompanied by Sindhia and Holkar, crossed the Narbada 
on his way to Poona at the end of July. (79) Encamping near Dhulkot, he 
invited the ministers to a personal conference. The prolonged negotiations 





(71) Khare, Letter No. 1368. 

(72) Khare, Letter No. 1382. 

(73) SP.D., XXXVI, Letter Мо. 48. 

(74) According to Patwardhan Daftar. 

(75) Khare, Letter Мо. 1388. 

(76) Gense and Banaji, The Third English Embassy to Poona, p. 2 
(77) Сепве and Banaji, pp. 357-359. 

(78) Baramati, a town 30 miles south-west of Poona. 


(79) Khare, Letter No. 1393. 
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between Raghunath Rao and the two chiefs Sindhia and Holkar had exhausted 
the patience of the ministers. They had already agreed to give Raghunath Rao 
Jagir worth 10 lakhs and two forts under supervision of Sindhia and Holkar. 
They sent instructions to Sindhia and Holkar demanding final settlement with 
Raghunath Rao. (80) Bapu and Nana with 25,000 troops left for Burhanpur 
in the last week of November, 1774. Negotiations were started at Burhanpur 
in the course of which Raghunath Rao, suspecting that he was going to be 
captured, suddenly fled on the night of 10 December. i 


Throughout the course of his negotiations with Sindhia and Holkar the 
ex-Peshwa was planning his escape. (81) When it was definitely known that 
Sindhia and Holkar had joined the ministers, he thought of escaping to Shuja- 
ud-daula, Haidar Ali or to the English. The first two were far distant and, 
therefore, he decided to escape to Surat or Broach. Sindhia and Holkar could 
have,prevented the flight of Raghunath Rao ; but they did not like to capture 
and hand him over to the ministers. This would have prevented them from 
dictating terms to the Poona Durbar. The same motive also induced them to 
check Haripant from engaging in a battle with him. (82) Raghunath Rao was 
probably aware of this weakness of Sindhia and Holkar and found an easy 


chance to escape. 


SAILENDRA NATH SEN 


Books received :— 
1. PARTIES AND PoLrncs AT THE MucHaL Court (1707—1740)—By Dr. Бапан 
Chandra—M. U., Aligarh. 
2. RELATIONS BETWEEN THE FRENCH AND THE МАКАТНАЅ (1668—1815)—Ву Dr. V. 
G. Hatalkar—Bombay University. 
3. THe Days ОЕ JOHN COMPANY (1824—1832}—Fd. by Sri Anil Ch. DasGupta— 
West Bengal Government Press. 





(80) Khare, Letters No. 1406, 1408. 

(81) In Letter No. 1401 of Khare's Lekha Samgraha we find the following account : 
"Raghunath Rao will soon cross the Tapti, but still he is scheming to free himself 
from Sindhia and Holkar". 

(82) Khare, Letter No. 1372. 


Фауна Historical Society. 


ANNUAL REPORT 1958—59. 


The Calcutta Historical Society was founded in the year 1907 under the 
Presidency of Sir Francis McLean K.C.LE., at that time Chief Justice of 
Bengal. Its Journal—Bengal Past & Present began to be published in the same 
year. The aim of this journal has been to serve as а medium for the publica- 
tion of researches in the History of Bengal, specially of Calcutta for the last 
200 years. That the work undertaken has been of permanent value is 
supported by the numerous references to the articles in this journal in historical 
works covering this ground. 


Among thé notable contributors who had enabled this Jurnal to attain such 
permanent value were the Rev. W. К. Firminger, Mr. J. J. Cotton. LCS, 
Sir Evan Cotton and Sir Jadunath Sarkar. The Society and its journal have 
however suffered irreparable loss by the death of Sir Jadunath Sarkar on 19% 
May 1958. He was holding the torch to his last day. 


. The concentration of the activities of the Calcutta Historical Society on 
recording local history and biographies of men who lived and served in Bengal 
and Calcutta has resulted in restricting its circulation among a limited number 
of persons that is among those that take an active interest in the past of Calcutta 
and Bengal In recent days the European subscribers have considerably 
diminished and it is impossible for the journal to continue without Government 
aid. We are glad to report that the Government of West Bengal in recognition 
of the cultural value of the journal has granted subsidy towards its publication, 
Rs. 500/- in 1957, and Rs. 2000/- in 1959. But for the subsidy the journal 
would have to discontinue its publication. On behalf of the Society I convey 
my grateful thanks to the Government of West Bengal for its valuable help. 


In 1958 our Society completed its 50th year. In commemoration of this, 
the Society published its Jubilee Number. The printing charges alone came up 
to Rs. 1600/- out of which the Government of West Bengal graciously paid 
Rs. 1000/-. In this connection our thanks are due to our Editor Dr. N. K. Sinha 
in securing this aid, and bringing out the volume. 

»Even if we have to close down for want of funds due to shrinkage of 
membership by reason of its European subscribers leaving India, we may confi- 
dently hope"that the past issues of this journal rich as it is in its record of 
the details of personal and historical Value, will always remain enshrined in 


varrious libraries forming a valuable source of meterials for future scholars. 


BIRENDRANATH ВОЗЕ, 
Hon. Secretary 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 1958. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Calcutta Historical Society was held 
at 66, Bentinck Street, Calcutta, on Wednesday the 23rd Septr., 1959, at 5 p.m. ’ 


Khan Bahadur С. А. Dossani (in the Chair) 


Present: Khan Bahadur С. А. Dossani 
Mr. B. N. Bose 
Mr. P. С, Chatterjee 
Mr. N. Ganguly а 


On the proposal of Mr. №. Ganguly the Chairman opened the meeting 
"expressing profound sorrow for and paying a tribute to the most noble memory 
and the sacred soul of the late Sir Jadunath Sarkar all standing in solemn 
silence for one minute. 

The proceedings of the last annual general meeting was read and confirmed. 

The Annual Report for the year 1957 (drawn up by Mr. N. Ganguly), and 
also the Report of the Honorary Secretary for the year 1958 were read. 

Mr. P. C. Chatterjee proposed for the adoption of both the reports and 
seconded by Mr. B. N. Bose. The motion was carried unanimously. 

Audited Finacial Statements of Receipts and Payments for the year ending 
31в& Dec. 1957, and also for the year 1958 were read by the Honorary: Treasurer. 

Mr. М. Ganguly proposed for the adoption of the, audited accounts dnd 
Mr. P. C. ас seconded, the motion was carried unanimously. 


ELECTION OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE : 


Mr. N. Ganguly placed before the meeting the letters received from (a) 
Mr. Harihar Sett of Chandernagore, and (b) Mr. G. M. Gay expressing their 
unwillingness to accept the office of the chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Society in place of the late Sir Jadunath Sarkar. 

Mr. Ganguly then placed the letter he had received from Dr. Harrold 
H. Mann, D. Sc. (one of the Foundation Members of the Society, most strongly 
suggesting the appointment of Khan Bahadur С. A. Dossani as the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Society in place of the late Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar. The letter of Dr. Mann is reproduced below in extenso: 


BIVI, WOODSIDE, Apsley Guise, Blechley, Englahd. 
August 4th, 1959. 


Dear Mr. Ganguly, 


I should be obliged if you would place the following “proposal before the 
forthcoming Annual Meeting of the Calcutta “Historical Society". I do this as 
a Life Member of the Society "and one of its Vice-Presidents. 
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"Resolved that Khan Bahadur С. А. Dossani be appointed Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Society in place of our esteemed friend the 
late Sir Jadunath Sarkar''. 

л “I have been in touch with Khan Bahadur Dossani, and | think we could 
not have a better Chairman than Һе”. 


With my very kind regards and all good wishes, Believe me, 


Yours sincerely, 


(Harold Mann) 


Mr. P. C. Chatterjee seconded the proposal of Dr. Mann and it was carried 
unanimously. 
On the motion from (Khan Bahadur Dossani) the Chair. 


Mr. N. Ganguly and Mr. P. C. Chatterjee were elected unanimously Vice— 
Presidents of the Society. 


And Mr. B. S. Kesavan (Librarian, National Library), Mr. B. L. Jalan 
(Managing Director, Surajmul Agarwalla) and Mr. Baidyanath Banerjee were 
elected members of the Executive Committee of the Society. 


Mr. N. Ganguly proposed that Maharajkumar S. C. Nandy of Cossimbazar 
be elected Asst Editor of the Society's journal "Bengal" Past & Prestent. 
Seconded by Mr. P. C. Chatterjee the proposal was carried unanimously. 


(Item. 3-Agd.)—the action of the Honorary Secretary in granting the Annual 
Remuneration at the increased rate (from Кз. 70/- to Rs. 100/- to Kanilal Bag, 
the Clerk ; and from Rs. 15/- to Rs. 40/- to Lalan Singh the Peon) was 
confirmed. 

(Item 4) Mr. B. N. Bose most feelngly referred to the absence of a suitable 
accommodation for the proper up-keep and storage of the back numbers of 
"Bengal: Past & Present", Index volumes, Blocks etc., of the Society, on which 
Khan Bahadur Dossani said that having an inspection made Һе would try to 
have those books, etc., accommodated somewhere in his office as far as 
possible. 


With vote of thanks to the Chair the meeting terminated at 6-30 p.m. 
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hanging Patterns in the Oush Wand Policy 
| 1856-68. 


On 6th February 1856 Oudh passed into.the hands of the East India 
Company. Lord Dalhousie, .the Governor General, decided to introduce the 
village system «of settlements in this newly acquired province. Besides the 
political motives Dalhousie insisted on the popular welfare as the aim to be 
steadily kept in view. Hence a summary settlement of the revenue was to 
be made ‘village by village with those actually in possession; the desire 
of the Government was to deal with the actual occupant of the soil and not 
to suffer thé interposition of middle men, such as taluqdars, farmers of revenue, 
and others." - 


'This might well have left the cultivators in Oudh as contented as they 
were in the Punjab and the North West Provinces under similar systems. 
Historically it had its ‘justification in the fact that many of the culti- 
vators had been proprietors at one time, and had only lost that position, by 
the usurpations of chakledars and taluqdars, during the days of anarchy which 
‘followed the death of Sa'adat Ali in 1814. Politically and socially it was by 
no means as destructive of the position of the body of talqudars as has some- 
- times been maintained. (Out of the total of 23,522 villages, 13,640 were ` 
settled with the talugdars). Some were treated harshly, after ill-health had 
caused Outram to resign, but many had little cause to complain. In any case 
some changes were inevitable—the hard condition of the cultivating classes 
was one of the reasons for the annexation of Oudh to British India. And 
surely if no redress was to be granted, and no wrongs to be repaired, to what 
end was the British ‘mission in Oudh? And what business had they in the 
country > 

Dalhousie’s reforms, so zealously bol forward even after his departure, 
did not, however, prevent the whole province from rising in arms against the 
British when the Mutiny broke. The talugdars and the small cultivators both 
took part in the risings. It has been argued that the taluqdars were discon- 
tented with the Land Policy of Dalhousie and so rebelled. But as Innes points 
out in "Lucknow and Oudh in the Mutiny” the taluqdars did not join the 
Mutiny until September. Moreover, it is hard to see why, when the jagirdars 
of the Punjab failed to rebel, though stripped of their possessions, the 
talugdars of Oudh, who had been but lightly hit, and had been reassured 
about Government's intentions by Sir Henry Lawrence, should for that reason 
have risen. In the event the taluqdars, while they could, were passively 
friendly, while from the Punjab ponen fifty thousand new soldiers to the 
aid of the Бонд 
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For ten months the mutineers defied the British power, until broken by 
Colin Campbell and Havelock. Then in March 1858 Lucknow was recaptured, 
and at its fall the confiscation proclamation was issued. It is possible that 
it was originally intended to punish the taluqdars but later on was twisted to 
another aim. For this change Outram and Montgomery were responsible. ; 
Sir James Outram protested against the proclamation. Sir Robert Montgomery 
quietly locked it in his desk and sent out an invitation to all chief to 
surrender, couched in very opposite terms. | 

This change was uncalled for: Canning was fully justified in issuing the 
Confiscation Proclamation. There was по ‘objection’ to such a confiscation of 
the property of the rebellious taluqdars. What was unreasonable was to give 
. back their lands to the talugdars, with a more secure title, and with greater 
powers over their tenants. These tenants, who had had по choice but to 
follow their clan leaders, were now treated as though they had been the 
rebels, and found their interests ignored. The grounds for this were stated to 
be those of political necessity. Only by making the taluqdars the new pillars 
of British power in Oudh could the unstable position be restored. But, when 
the taluqdars had been completely defeated, their forts partly destroyed and 
their guns seized, were they really powerful enough to need conciliation on 
so lavish a scale? Aa the Bombay Gazette said, "we had to fight our way 
inch by inch to the repossession of Cudh. In the end, after a harassing and 
expensive campaign, Lord Clyde was successful, . . . . and the taluqdars lay at 
our mercy. Then came the unexpected reversal of the policy adopted. The 
Governor General makes a triumphal progress through the conquered terri- 
tories, summons the humiliated talookdars to attend his Court, and- surprises 
all India by there giving them what, if it had been given before, would have 
relieved Lord Clyde and his battalions of the trials and troubles of the War." 

This was rather an opportunity for Canning to carry on the village system 
with still more vigour and thus protect these ryots who had felt freedom under 
Dalhousie's land policy. ‘But Canning was persuaded to rule otherwise. Не 
brought in the broken taluqdars and reinstalled them on their lands. There 
is no doubt that he thus insured the loyalty of these chieftains, and probably 
the security of the province ; but this security could have been obtained a 
month earlier at the same price and the saving of the campaigns against them. 
But after months of campaigning, after they had. been defeated, they could 
have been treated at their proper worth. Their spoils and usurpations could 
have been returned to the real owners. This would have brought more credit 
to the British Government and earned them the good-will of the humbler 
classes. 

Though the talugdari system was introduced, or rather, sanctioned by 
Canning, he never forgot the occupants of the soil. He clearly instructed the 
Chief Commissioner to protect the village occupants from extortion. Їп all 
his instructions, and in the early letters of Wood, the humanitarian concern 
for the peasant shown by Dalhousie was retained. -This was a new shift in 
land policy—away from the concentration on enlarging the revenue. 

But not all the British officials in Oudh showed that humanitarian ideal: 
least of all Wingfield, the Chief Commissioner of Oudh. His notions of pro- 
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perty were strictly on the pattern of West European society. He weighed 
everything from the contract point of view. He'was a strong advocate of the 
taluqdari system, and would have pushed Canning into an extreme position 
if he could. 

The vigour with which he pushed his views cannot be explained here in 
detail. But the instructions he issed in the Record of Rights circular could 
go no further in ignoring the ordinary cultivators. His subsequent attempts, 
by no means unsuccessful, to ignore or reduce the rights of cultivators and 
subordinate proprietors, may be held responsible for the rapid deterioration 
in the. position, of the ryots of Oudh. The subsequent tenancy legislation 
failed to restoré that position, and it may be said that Wingfield sowed the 
seeds of the discontent that ripened in 1920 and 1921. 

Wingfield’s dedication to his view was impressive, and his tenacity may 
.well have influenced the attitude of his subordinate officers, many of whom, 
though trained in the North-Western Provinces or the Punjab, adopted his 
attitude. In this way. the local administration was able to distort the 
intention of the supreme Government and even to oppose it. 

Canning, though he had introduced the talugdari system, soon objected 
"to Wingfield’s attitude. He specifically instructed Wingfield to keep in being 
all the rights of those subordinate to the taluqdars—and received the backing 
of the Secretary of State in doing so. · Why then did he sanction the Record 
of Right Circular which so completely ignored' the interests of the ryots? 
Lawrence suggested the answer. Canning was at that time engrossed in the 
problem of the subordinate proprietors—and in the heat of that controversy 
overlooked the problems and the need for protection of the ryots. That he 
would have turned his attention to their needs had he'stayed longer in office 
is strongly suggested by the instructions he gave to Wingfield ordering him to 
protect village occupants from extortion. _ 

If Canning was preoccupied, there were others to note how the position 
. of the ryot was being undermind. Campbell, the Judicial Commissioner, was 
soon pointing out the error committed in ignoring the rights of the cultivators. 
The point was also taken up by the Secretary of State, who questioned the 
Government of India about it. But no reply was sent to him, and though 
Elgin questioned the validity of Wingfield's Record of Right Circular, he had 
: barely turned his attention to the problem when he died. 

* What is striking, however, is that even the local administrators who were 
in practice denying any rights.to the ryot did acknowlelge that there were such 
rights. Though under the "Record of Right” instructions they were barred 
from registering rights, yet in their reports they admitted them. In like manner 
other circulars of Wingfield and his Assistant Yule acknowledge rights of 
occupancy, though in a modified and qualified form. 

Sir John Lawrence, a civilian, had worked his way from an ordinary civil 
servant's post to the position of Governor General. He had had a personal 
connection during his early days with the ordinary cultivators and a thorough 
experience of cultivating tenures. He had himself seen the existence, and 
"had assisted at the registration, of occupancy rights. Thus it was hard for 
him to accept Wingfield’s "Record of Rights.” | 
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Immediately after taking over the Viceroyalty of India, he entered into 
controversy with Wingfield. "From his past experience, he was sure that sub- 
ordinate rights existed, and he therefore. pressed Wingfield to acknowledge, in 
practice, that they did exist. Wingfield resisted. The shift and change in 
Wingfield's attitude is striking. Until 1864 he had accepted.a modified right 
of occupancy. But he fought Lawrence steadily. If he gave way on the: 
question of the period of limitation for claims to subordinate rights, he opposed 
any enquiry into the rights of non-proprietory cultivators. Ошу .after а long 
controversy and after natrowing down the basis of the enquiry, did Wingfield 
agree to it. It is difficult, in the absence of any private papers of Wingfield, 
to explain such a change of attitude. What is certain is that in seeking to 
safeguard the position of the taluqdars he become blind to the necessity of 
safeguarding others. 

Even when the enquiry was over and Davies had sent in his report, 
recommending the introduction of Act X of 1859, Wingfield vehemently 
opposed his conclusions. The only conclusion with which he agreed was that 
no rights of occupancy were to: be found in Oudh. Lawrence had to accept 
the results of the Enquiry ‘because of his undertaking to do so. Yet he was 
not ready to submit the fate of all cultivators to Wingfield’s narrow legalism. 

Davies ‘hoped that social inertia would maintain relations such as they 
were for some years to come. Wingfield was quite prepared to see the 
economic laws operate ‘without any government intervention. But Lawrence 
foresaw the ejectments and enhancements of rents of the cultivators by the 
taluqdars, once the latter had been set firmly in the saddle and did his best 
to protect the peasant. Like Munro and Bentinck Lawrence held the well- 
being of the ordinary Indian masses to be of primary importance. 

The Oudh Compromise that settled the question of subordinate proprie- 
tors was the result of his personal effort. Wingfield had failed to convince. 

' the taluqdars of the need to agree on some-such compromise, but Lawrence 
drove Strachey, (the new Chief Commissioner), to exert himself, and the com- 
promise was achieved. Lawrence himself, writing to Wood, felt ‘that the 
settlement had been as good as the circumstances of the case permitted. 
Wingfield, who entered the Ноџве of Commons as a liberal on his return to 
England, criticised the compromise as vigorously as ever, giving a most 
conservative support to landlords i in India whilst attacking the position of the 
Indian Government. 

The Sub-Settlement Act and the Rent Act that followed the Oudh com- 
promise were in no way enough to satisfy the cultivators. The taluqdars had 
granted no more than a few concessions to the cultivators in return for the 
final disposed of the sub-settlement question. Lawrence continued his 
efforts on behalf of the interests subordinate to the talugdars, but he could до 
little more for the humbler classes, . for soon after the passing, of the Rent Act 
he feft India for good. - ~ 

His efforts were followed up by, further legislation, made sedis and 
necessary by the enquiry into the condition of the tenantry and working of 

.tht Rent Act’ in 1883.. But the Rent Act of 1886 failed to prevent abuses. 


New evasions were practised—such as the demand of Nazranas (Nehru’ 
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| ара in his autobiography at least six different types of such nazranas). 
And the result was that the hard pressed cultivators openly showed their 
discontent in organized demonstrations. . 

As far as an individual might be said to be responsible for that dis- 

content, (for the sheer growth of population was obviously of vast importance), 

' Wingfield might be. Dalhousie's village system would have given much 
protection to the village occupants. Security of tenures might have produced 
in Oudh some thing of the prosperity and contentment of the peasants of the 
„North Western Provinces and the Punjab. Canning, though he introduced the 
taluqdari system, was most anxious to protect the original cultivators. Elgin, 
and more clearly Lawrence, foresaw the disaster and attempted to prevent it. 
But Lawrence came late upon the scene, Wingfield was a tough opponent, 
and Sir Charles Wood had in fact given Lawrence very feeble and vacilating 
support, jumping from one side to the other in the controversy, and 
frequently contradicting himself. A study of his private papers on this issue 
makes evident that he lacked clarity, consistency and firmness while dealing 
-with this problem.’ So, though; Wingfield was driven from his most extreme 
positions he did succeed in building up the power of the talugdar—by ignoring 
the interests of all beneath them. 

What the result of this would be, was seen comparatively soon. 
Cunningham in 1882 said, "In Oudh there is a grave reason to fear that the 
large privileges, which after an embittered controversy were conceded to 
certain classes of large landed proprietors, and resulting in an increasingly 
depressed condition of the tenantry, and that sweeping remedial measures, 
largely curtailing the privileges of the’ landlords, will at no distant date be 
found to be indispensable." The sweeping remedial measures were only 


taken after India had achieved her independence. 
JAGADISH RAJ 
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HE commercial activities of the Mughal Emperors and their nobility is a 
subject which has not yet received from the students of medieval Indian 
‘history the attention which it deserves. It has sometimes been assumed that 
the interests of the -Mughal Emperors and the nobles in trade, particularly 
foreign trade, were largely confined to the procuring of rare and costly articles, 
and to the ensuring of a regular süpply of ‘Arab: and Iraqi horses for their 


: armed forces and for purposes of display. Already in the time of Akbat, 


the importance of trade, and the possibilities of making profit in commercial 
ventures and speculations, and thus supplementing the income from the 
jagirs had been realised by -some-of the more far-sighted observors. Thus, 
Abul, Fazal remarks: "When an appropriate means of maintenance is 
secured, it is a requisite condition of economy to husband a portion of one’s 
means, provided that the house-hold. is not thereby straitend. The proper 
control of an estate is conditional on the expenditure being less than the 
income ; it is permitted to indulge a little in commercial, speculation and engage 
in remunerative undertakings, reserving a part in goods and wares, and some- 
what invested in the speculation of others, and yet a portion in lands and 
immovable estates, and a share may be entrusted to: borrowers of credit." 
Abul Fazl further says, "Let such a one be frank in his’ commercial dealings 
"and give no place in his heart toʻself-reproach.” (1) 


The determination of the extent to which commercial profit formed a 
supplementary source of income for the ruling sections in the Mughal empire 
‘during the seventeenth century, is important not only for a fuller under- 
standing of the social and economic history of the period: the problem has 
to be -studied as a back ground to the crisis of the Mughal empire in the 
second half of the seventeenth century. This crisis, which had many aspects, 
in the economic sphere taken the shape of an absolute shortage of lands avail- 
able for assigning as jagirs to the nobles, and. of a wide divergence in the теа] 
and the paper income of the jagirs. The extent to which this crisis induced 





(1) Ain-i-ARbari, tr. Jarrett, 2nd. ed., рр. 57-58. 


Compare the earlier outlook represented by'Barani in his Fatawa-i-Jahandari : “... when- 
ever plenty of. profit is seen in regrating and selling:at high prices and not much proft- 


remains in other professions, people. discard their own professions by an instinct of nature. 
Soldiers take to agriculture; cultivators, seeing plenty of profit in it, teke to trade; regrators, 
owing to the- influence of their wealth, extend their hand to high posts; shop-keepers try 
to become officers; men of. noble birth become merchants, and transport-merchants desire 
to become amirs and sar-I-khail." (Advice IX) 
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the nobles to turn towards commercial activities, and was a factor in the 
renewed expansion of the Mughal empire towards the south, and in the clash 
with various sections such as the Rajputs, Marathas, Jats etc. has to be deter- 
mined on the basis of a concrete study. The present writer has been engaged 
in studying some of these aspects. The purpose of ‘this paper is to call 
attention to the direct participation of the Mughal Emperors and members 
of the royal family in trade, „particularly sea-borne trade, during the 
-seventeenth century as one aspect of the commercial activities of the upper 
classes during this period. 


From scattered references in the English records, it would appear that at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, Jahangir, Nur Jahan, Prince- 
Khurram and even the Queen-Mother owned: ships which plied between Surat 
and the Red Sea ports.. While Khurram was viceroy of Gujarat,-his ships 
сатлед оп an extensive trade. with Mocha, carrying mostly broad-cloth and 

- textiles, but not averse to carrying. even tobacco when no broad-cloth was 
available. His ships also went to Masulipatam which was one of the principal 
ports of south India at this period and carried textiles and gum-lac to the Persian 
ports. (2) Another commodity in which the Prince traded during this period 
was indigo. (3) em example of his trade in textiles with the English might 
be quoted. , 


` In 1621, the Engliah factor at Cambay, contracted with Khizr Khan and 
the Prince's broker for the supply of goods to Mocha amounting to one lakh of 
-mahmudis, a fourth part of which was to be delivered at Baroda, and the rest 
‘> at the Cambay рогіз. The goods apparently consisted of "baftas and buckar’” 
- which consequently fell in short supply and the Signed contract could not be 
fulfilled. (4) ~ 
During the-same period, Jahangir's junks plied between Mocha and Goga. 
In 1622, the English, with a view to putting pressure оп the Mughal Emperor 
to open the Red Sea trade to them, seized a number of Indian ships returning 
from Mocha, including. one of which “the зЫрре and goods only belonged 
to the King, the: Normall (Nur Mahal). Assafcon (Asaf Khan), Suffichan (Safi 








(2) Letters Received -by the East India Co., ed. W. Foster, London, 1897, Vol. iii, 1615, 
p. 270; The English Factories in India, ed. W. Foster, Oxford, 1914, 1618-21, pp. 92, 106, 113, 
177, 240, 328; 1622-23, 273 et seq. Sir Thomos Roe, writing from Ajmere, thought that the 
Prince's opposition to the English trade with the Red Sea ports was due to the fact that 
"Coronne himself had a ship -to -send to the Red Sea and was willing to wink, yea, to 
encourage his ministers to molest and hinder the despatch of our fleet until his ship were 
clear." (Letters Received, Vol. iv. pp. 13-14). 

The English subsequently realised that the Mughal opposition to their trade with the 
Red Sea-ports was dùe to the general opposition of the Indian merchants who had already 
suffered heavily by the encroachment -of the English on the trade to Achin, Bantam etc., 
and hence depended almost exclusively upon the Red Sea- Trade. (English Faciories, 1618-21 

- р.` xiii) 

(3) Thus m Prince Shahjahan rebelled against his father, all his goods were seized, 

‚ ваше his junks and his indigo which was "sold by armfulls.”” (English Factories 1622-23 
pp. 218, 233). 
(4) Ibid pp. 148, 149, 152, 168. The approximate value of the mahmudi was 5/9 rupee. 
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К Khan), and other greatte men." (5) Jahangir also seems to -have invested 


money in the Cambay trade. (6) 
` The Queens also invested in trade and even had TER of their own. We 
are told that Jahangir's mother was “а great adventurer” , and that the seizure 
of her ship ‘Remewe’ (Rahimi) by the Portuguese in-1614 was one-cause of 
Jahangir's war on the Portuguese settlements. (7) . However, at about the same 
period we find Nur. Jahan, and most Mughal nobles trading from the 
‚ Portuguese settlements of Daman and Diu. (8 | 
When Shah Jahan ascended the throne; he continued to take intereat in 
over-seas trade. His ‘ships, the ‘Fettee’ (Fath), -and the ‘Shahe’ (Shahi) 
traded_to the Red Sea ports, while at least another went to Achin (Sumatra) 
~ in 1636. (9) Official pressure was sometimes used to procure cargo [от these 
‘ships from the merchants. Thus, in 1643, the Governor of Swally ‘Marine 
prohibited merchants, under. gteat penalties, from lading any vessel ‘оп 
both the great junkes belonging to this King are КӨП.” On occasions, the 
English were forced to convey the King’s ships, or to carry his goods on 
their ships. (10) \ 
_ Another method, adopted by ‘Shah Jara: for augmenting lis income was 
to create monopolies. -Thus, according to the English factor at Agra, in 1633 
a contract was made between the Emperor and one "Munnodas Dunda” by 
which the latter was granted the sole right of buying all indigo grown in the 
kingdom, and in return was to pay at the end. of three years eleven lakhs 
.of rupees, or rupees two lakh a year out of his profite, and rupees five ‘lakhs 
as repayment of the loan which had been miade to him from the royal treasury. 
It was also stipulated that if the indigo remained unsold, he was to be excused 
all payment to the King except the repayment of the Loan. The English and 
the Dutch were apprehensive that this would result-in a rise in the price of 
indigo, and hence entered into an agreement not to buy any indigo except at 
their own price. The result was that the monopoly failed and had to be 
wound up by the Emperor after about one year. It-would appear that the 
Emperor. was not to have been the only benificiary from this monopoly. 
According to the advice received by the English 'Manoardas' “Ђоге «ће name 
- of the prime monopolist; yet Meir Jombolo (Mir Jumla), High Steward’to the 
King, was principally ee in the project." (11) у А 


(5) Ibid. pp. 204, 264, 271, р 
i (6) Thus, in 1622, ер sent to Cambay two lakhs of rupees to be invested in the 





. goods for the Red Sea, the рес of which were to be given to the poor at Месса. 


English Factories 1622-23, pp. ‚ 171). 
(7) Letters Received, Vol. ii АН pp. 213. 
(B) English Factories 1622-23, p. 81 (customs paid to Portuguese by Nur Jahan’ 8 fant), 
[he English were indignant at the trade of the Mughal nobles with the Portuguese, and 


Thomas Roe from Agra advised seizing their goods, and "show ourselves a little rough and, 


busye" ‘so that they ‘вате to freight in the Portugalls and rather offer themselves to us.". 


(Lhe Embassy of Sir Thomas Ков, Hakluyt Society, 1899, p. 506). 

(9) Factory Records, Surat, vol. i, pp. 134, 526; English Factories 1634-36, p. 25. 

(10) English Factories, 1641245, pp. 10, 90, 91, 69, 101, 253. 

‚ (11) English Factories 1630-33, рр. 324328, 1634-36, pp. 72, 138. The Dagh Register 
gives the price of the monopoly as 400,000 rupees. The text of the farman dissolving the 
monopoly is given in Hagae Transçripts, Series i, x, No. 324. 
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+ Tavernier mentions another kind of royal monopoly. He says, “АЦ the 
waggons.which come to Surat from Agra or other places in the Empire and 
return to Арта and Jahanabad, are compelled to carry lime which comes from 
Broach, and which, as soon as it is used, becomes as hard as marble. It is a 


- great source of profit to the-Emperor who sends it where he pleases.” (12) 


Another commodity which was frequently sought to be "'engrosed" "or 
monopolised was saltpetre. As an ingredient of gun-powder, saltpetre was 
apparently regarded a strategic goods. Its export from Gujarat was forbidden 
by Shah Jahan in 1630, and this ban -was later reiterated by Prince- Aurangzib 
as ‘Viceroy of Gujarat. Mandelso say that foreigners were not allowed to 
export gun-powder, lead and saltpetre except with the governors’ premis- 


sion. (13) However, the English were able to export fairly large quantities 


from Surat, and later Patna which soon become the main centre of the salt- 
petre trade. The trade was a very profitable one, and the King, the princes, 
and provincial governors often traded extensively in it. (14) 

An interesting development in Shah Jahan's reign was the granting to 
traders, both European and Indian, of loans from the mint and the local 
treasury for their business. Thus, Muizz-ul-Mulk, the Mughal Governor of 
‘Surat, Broach and Cambay advanced to the English in 1637, Rupees 20 or 
30,000 from the mint and the Governor's treasury, and this sum was forwarded 
by the English by exchange to Agra. In 1646, the English factors complained 
of shortage of money at Surat, for as soon as mofiey was coined, the merchants 
at Surat paid it to the King s diwan in satisfáction of advances made by 
him. (15) 
^ [t is not clear if this was done with the Emperor's sanction—it is scarcely 
possible to imagine that it could have been otherwise and what interest was 
` charged on such loans. (16) 


Princess Jahanara also -had ships of her own, and carried on extensive 


commerce with the help of the Dutch and the English. (17) ` 


As the governor of Thatta Prince Dara carried on an extensive trade with 


" the Red Sea ports. In 1647, his agent the Shahbandar of- Thatta, contracted 


to buy two new ships from the portuguese on his behalf for the Red Sea 





(12) Tavernier, Travels in India, tr. V. Ball, ей. W- Crooke; London, 1925, 1, p. 35. 

7 — (13)Mandelso, "The voyages and Travels of into the East Indies, tr. J. Davies, London 
_ 1662, р. 28; English Factories, 1630-33, p. 21, 1646-50, pp. 34, et вед. See also J. М. Sarkar’s 
article, Saltpetre Industry in the Seventeenth Century in India etc:, in I, H. Quarterly, 1937, 
рр. 319-50. 

(14) Thus, the royal official stored up 10,000 double mounds’ of’ refined saltpetre, in at 
Ahmadabad in 1655, evidently with the object of forcing up the price. Two years later, 
Prince Murad Bakhsh attempted to monopolise its sale in Gujarat. Shaista Khan as Governor 
of Behar, did the same (English Factories, 1655-60, pp. 121, 299, 300; 1661-64, pp. 395-96, 402 
et seq.) . | 

- (15) Ibid 1637-41, р. 193; 1646-50, p. 72. 

(16) For interest on loans (таза ай) to- nobles in the time of Akbar, see Ат Blockman, 

pp. 275-76." Р 
(17) Dagh Register, 1644-45, р 256; English Factories, 1641-45, р. 148 C. Junk built 
for her). j * | ` | 


` 


`1655-60) p. 302, 1661-54, p. 80 Му emphaais). 
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ide. (18) Of interest is another statement that one of the Prince's ships 


came to. Thatta direct from Congo, not touching at Muscat at all. (19) 


Exunargr Aurangzib owned a fleet of ships which КЕ mainly to the Red: 
Sea ports, Some idea of the numbers and tonnage of Aurangzib's shipping 
interests may be formed by the request made by the English factors in 1663, 
asking for ten or fifteen anchors for "the supply of the Kings jounks." The 
request for ten anchors for the King's ships was repeated a few years later. (20) 
Even if each ship carried two anchors, it would поі Ье unreasonable to 
assume that the King's fleet numbered at least five.. 


About the size of the royal ships, Moreland's conclusion is that a ‘large’ Сар 
or junk for sea-brone trade averaged less than-200 tons. (21) However, we 


_ learn that the Queen Mother's junk in 1613 was 11 or 1200 tons, while of the 


two ships. belonging to the King at the Surat port in 1668, "the least of them 


was upward of 600 tonnes." (22) However, further evidence would be needed - 


before some definite idea can be formed of the average size of the royal junks. 


It would appear that during the reign of Aurangzib, the practise of provin- 
cial governors seeking to monopolise, the trade in their provinces became 
fairly common. As the governor, of Lahore, Wazir Khan got a commission on 
everything that was bought or sold at Lahore. (23) In Bengal, Mir. Jumla, 
and following him Shaista Khan attempted to, monopolise the trade i in all the 
important commodities. (24) Even princes of blood could not escape the lure 
of making easy profit in this manner. Аз the viceroy of Bengal and Behar, 
Prince Azim-ush-Shan declared the entire import trade to be his monopoly, 


styling this the Sauda-i-Khas-Am. Aurangzib wrote him a stinging reproof 


and reduced his rank by 500 sawar. (25) 


From the brief review above, it should be apparent that the Mughal : 
Emperors and members of the royal family continuously participated in com- 
mercial activities, particularly in the sea-borne trade to the Red Sea ports, and 


also, to some extent, ‘with ports to the south of Surat upto Achin, and ports 


on the east coast of Africa. The royal ships not only carried goods purchased 


with the Emperor's money, but also the goods of nobles and individual 


(18) Factory Records, "Surat, Vol. Ci ii A, pp. 53, 142, English Factories, 1646-50, pp. 72, 
90, 119. 


(19) English Factories, 1646-50, p. 30., . | . 

(20) Ibid. 1661-64, p. 211; 1668.69, Бр: 11-13. А letter from the English factor іп 1660 
alludes to “the new King Orang Zeebe intending to lade two greate junckes this year from 
Surat with his owne money; besides other merchants lode one more of his Зава", (Ibid 

(21) Moreland, India at the Death of Akbar, London 1920, pp. 231-32. For the size of 
the ton for tonnes in the seventeenth century, see ibid pp. 310-12. 

(22) Letters Received, Vol. ii, ‘р. 213; English Factories, 1668.69, pp. 11-13. 

(23) Maasir-ul-Umara (Bib. Ind.) iii 936 (Chan dar Lahore har kharid-o-farakhta ki mi-shud 
aksar ах sarkar-i-u-bud zarhai Ьезуат audakhat). , 

(24) For the commercial activities of Mir Jumla in Bengal, see J. N. Sarkar,- The Life 
of Mir Jumla, Calcutta 1951, pp. 216-218; for Shaista ABRE activities, see English Factores 


71661-65, pp. 395-96 et. seq. р 


(25) Raqatm-i-Karaim Me. Aligarh University Lib., f. Rigaz-us-Salatin, Persisin text 
ed by Maulvi Abdul Hag, Calcutta .1890, pp. 243-44, - | 
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merchants. The King and members of his family also freighted their goods on 
the ships of individual nobles or merchants as well as on English, Portuguese 
and Danish ships. While the trade on behalf of the Emperor and the princes 
was sometimes carried on by local officials, there is reference to the activities 
of their own agents and merchants.- There is also some evidence of the 
` \participation of the Emperors and members of the royal family in internal 
- trade, particularly by way of creating monopolies. | 
Thus, there was an apparent growth of commercial interests and com- 
mercial morality among the upper section of society including the Mughal 
Emperors and' members of the royal family during the seventeenth century. 
This feature did not come to an end with the collapse of the Mughal empire, 
but seems to have been in evidence as late as the close of the eighteenth 


century: (26) У | 
SATIS CHANDRA. 


eee 
(26) See Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. X, New Delbi, 1959, Nos. 706, 
1659, 1914:15, 440, 1272, 1056 et. seq. see also Intro xxi, xxii, Я 
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. [N that epoch-making age of exploration when Christophér Columbus;’ John 


Cabot, Sebastian Cabot, Vasco da Gama and a host of other explorers.set | 


sail on uncharted oceans for fresh fields and pastures new, for making known 
to thé European public, countries hitherto unknown, far off on the Indian 


Ocean was brought to light the island of Mauritius by the Portuguese and - | 


Dutch sailors in the course of the l6th Century. The Portuguese sailors used 
Mauritius merely as a port of call for repairs and supplies and let loose therein 
pigs, goats, deer, monkeys and probably rate, too; which bécame a-menace 
to the succeeding Dutch colonists. ( ђ When thé Portuguese chanced to reach 
the island early in the 16% century, it was uninhabited. The first settlers 


were the Dutch who called the islánd Mauritius after their Stadholder, Prince, 


Maurice of Nassau. They abandoned the island in 1710. Five. years thereafter 
_ the French occupied the island, renaming it Isle de France. It was not till the 


termination of the Napoleonic campaigns by 1814 that the island passed under 
` the control of the British Government. - To the Dutch belongs the credit of 


~ X р 
` 


Й 


| having inroduced into the island-the plantation of sugar-cane for which its soil ·. 


was found eminently suitable. The French governor, Mahe de La Bourdounais, 
made sugar the chief industry of the island and at the same time promoted 


the plantations of cotton and indigo. The planters іп Mauritius like those in _ 


` the West Indies looked forward to the cheap slave-labour for the cultivation 


` ' of sugar-cane, cotton and indigo plants. ' - 


Charles Pridham in his ‘England’s Colonial Empire’, Volume I, published 
from: London in 1846 has given an interesting account of the way in which 
slavery came to be introduced into Mauritius by the pirates of the Indian 
Ocean. These pirates, the most notorious among whom were Avery, Condon, 
Bowen, Kyd, Halsey, Misson and Caraccioli, had been 'skimming the vast 
surface of the eastern seas with the mark of murder and desolation. on their 
foreheads' for a pretty long time before they had recourse to slave-trade. To 
escape the searching hands of the European traders’ these pirates took shelter 
-in the northeast coast .of Madagascar, temporarily abstained from their 
piratical habits and formed an establishment at Nosse Ibrahim, called by the 


French ‘Sante Marie’. But.the wild charms of a corsair's life once more . 


> prevailed upon them to renew their trade in piraey. To begin with, they 
attacked a Portuguese man-of-war lying at anchor at Bourbon. The renewed 
vandalism of these reckless freebooters provoked retribution afresh from the 
European traders who delivered "a violent attack upon them and shattered 





(1) Colonial’ Reports, Mauritius, 1938. 
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their maritime power. Thereupon they retired to the interior of Madagascar 
where their inherent nefariousness found an outlet in another form. They now 
started sowing seeds of discord and disaffection among the native tribes of 
“Madagaséar “and stirred up a war between the Bethalemenes, a tribe of the 
interior of the island, and the Antarames, a people of the sea-coast. They 
purchaged the prisoners of war and shipped them off to Mosambique, Bourbon 
and Mauritius as.slaves. The first ship carrying slaves from Madagascar 
reached Mauritius sometime in 1723. This was the beginning of the importa- 
tion of slaves into Mauritius. - Madagascar was. not, however, the sole source 


‘ of the supply of slaves to the island. Slaves came to be imported from the 


. eastern and western parts of Africa, too. La Bourdonnais who is credited 


~ 


with having tranformed Mauritius from a small outpost into a strong and pros- 
perous colony valued slave-labour and looked after the well-being of the slave- 
population in Mauritius. lt was he who introduced the manioc of Cassada 
root:from Brazil for the slaves to live upon and provided for the compulsory 


. cultivation of manioc by every planter or landed proprietor engaging slave- 


labour. It was not till the departure of La Bourdonnais from Mauritius that 
‘the Mauritian slaves came to be subjected to inhuman treatment by their 
owners. The Law called ‘Code Noir’ which provided for humane treatment 
of slaves was observed more in the breach than in the observance. St. Pierre, 


. a military officer, appointed for some time in Mauritius had the first-hand 


experience of the-working of the system of slavery in the island and had also 
been an eye-witriess to the indignities and cruelties to which the slaves were 


` subjected by. their masters. The accounts left by him on the subject are 


а 


partly cited below. “The slaves are landed (in Mauritius)", he writes, "with 
just а rag round their loiná. The men are ranged on one side and the women 
on’ the/other with their infants who cling from fear to their mothers. The 
planter having examined them, as he would a horse, buys what may then 
attract him.. Brothers, sisters, friends and lovers are now tom asunder and 
bidding one another a long farewell are driven weeping to the plantations -they 
“are bought for. Sometimes they turned desperate, fancying that the white 
people intended eating their flesh, making red wine of their blood and gun- 
powder of their bones." As regards the daily routine of the Mauritian slaves 
St. Pierre writes: “At the break of day a signal of three smacks of a whip 
called them (slaves) to work; when each betook himself with his spade to the 
plantation where they worked almost naked in the heat of the sun. Their 
food was bruised or boiled maize or bread made of manioc. Their clothing 
-was a single piece ‘of linen. Upon the commission of the most trivial offence 
they were tied hands and feet to a ladder, when the overseer approached with 
a whip like a postillion’s and gave them fifty, hundred: or perhaps two hundred 
Јавћев 'оп the back. Each stroke carried off its portion of skin. The poor 
wretch was then untied, an iron collar with three spikes was put round his 
neck and he was then sent back ‘to his task. Some of them were unable to- 
‚вй down for а month after this beating, a punishment ‘inflicted with equal. 
"severity òn women ав on men. In the evening, when they returned home, , 
they were obliged to pray for the prosperity of their masters, and. wish them 
good night before they retired to rest." Referring to the hard.lot of the 
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_ Mauritian slaves St. Pierre further writes : . “At times hd be heard the те 
- of thé tambourine afar off but far more frequently the smacks of whips which | 
~ echoed in the hills like the report of a pistol, and cries óf `Мегеу' l. ‘Merey’ ! 


which at once struck on- the еаѓ and pierced the heart." 


Condition of the. Mauritian “salves considerably improved sometime after | 


‚ the island passed under the government of Great Britain. Sense of justice and 


humanitarianismi eventually. prevailed upon the British Government to condemn 
slavery as a blighting upas and/to abolish it throughout the' British colonies. 
On August 29, 1833, an “Act ‘for: the abolition of slavery throughout the 


British colonies, for promoting: the industry of the manumitted slaves, and for 


. compensating the persons-hitherto entitled to the services of such slaves’ 
. received the seal of approval by the British Parliament and the British Crown. 


From. August. 1, 1834 (in the case of Mauritius, from Februrary 1, 1835) slavery 


: came' to be replaced by a transitional system of apprenticeship to last for a 


period of four to six years 'after. which.the slaves were to be completely 
emancipated. The apprenticeship as a measure towards transitional prepara- 
tion for complete liberty ‘came to be abolished by the Legislature of Mauritius 


"+ on April 1, 1839 апа Љу the -Legislatures of other British colonies on August, 1, 


1838. The British Parliament. voted £ 20,000,000 just to compensate the 


planters for their loss of the^slave-labour. Out of this sum & 16,500,000 was . 


. paid to the former slave-owners in the West Indies and the balance went to 


the planters in Mauritius and the Cape of Good Hope. ~ 


The mànumitted slaves, mostly Negroes, generally. set their TON against. 


their working on the sugar-estates of their former masters. They purchased 
or hired:on lease at low rents small plots of land for-buildings to live in and 


for the cultivation of manioc, sweet potatoes and other vegetables to live upon. . 


That was the way in which the majority of the Negroes earned their livelihood 
after their emancipation. The minority among them solved their bread- 
problem either Љу selling their labour ‘оп the sugar-estates only during the 
season of the sugar-plantation, or by- hawking," “fishing and trading on a modest 
scale, or by working as carpenters, masons, carters and domestic servants. 
` Оп the whole, however, the Negroes betrayed an aversion to regular labour 
and a tendency towards idleness.. The light in which the Negroes appeared 


to have viewed the advantages from the acquisition of liberty which the great 


~ measure of emancipation conferred upon them’ was that they were thereby 


exempted from regular labour on their masters’ estates. (2) 
"The abolition of slavery straightway caused an acute shortage of labour 


“in Mauritius, in fact in all the sugar-growing colonies under the British crown. 


The planters stood hard hit. Sugar industry confronted a serious crisis. To 
meet the’ situation the, planters: took to importing free labourers ‘from abroad. 
Import of low-caste Indian coolies to the sugar colonies suffering from scarcity 
"of labour formed, indeed, a significant chapter of the socio-economic history 
of the sugar-colonies of Great Britain after the.accursed traffic in human 
beings had been ‘prohibited by the Act of Abolition of 1833. Prompted by, 
its geographical position Mauritius looked forward towards India as a source 





(2) Parl. Papers, Vol: XXXIX of 1847. Paper No. 325, pages 259.260. 
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of additional labour. Mauritius became the first of the sugar colonies of Great 
Britain to import Indian 'cóolies, and aè- many as 24,000 were imported 
between 1834 and 1838. The Indian labourers immigrating to Mauritius 
were required to sign indentures for five years at the end of which period the 
planters undertook to repatriate the coolies to their ówn country at their own 
expense. But the privilege of importing indenture labour from India ' сате 
to be abused by the planters before long. ‘All indentured labour implied 
one-sided contract which the coolies. were often obliged to accept under 
pressure of poverty and which conveyed them to a distant land where there 
could be no. economic liberty for them. Payment often took.the form of 
truck, and repatriation depended on the good will of the employer. In fact 
the coolies did not often return to India with the.result that families were 
divided, and since men very largely outnumbered woinen, morals deterio- 
rated’. (3) Govertiment of India accordingly put a ban on any further emigra- 
tion from India in 1839. This’ prohibition order remained in force until 1842 
so far as Mauritius was concerned, and until 1844 as regards the West Indies. 

Between 1843 and- 1845 as many as 57145 Indians were imported irto 
Mauritius. -, : 

The beginning of the immigration of Indian labourers into Mauritius for 
field-work is to be traced to the days even’ prior, to the abolition of slavery, 
though in the West Indies immigration from India began only in the wake 
of the parliamentary enactment of Aug. |, 1833. As early as 1769 Indians 
' from. Pondicherry reached Mauritius: and lived the life of free labourers as 
artificers and- peons. (4) Among the Indians residing there, sorne were even 
slave-owners, some of their slaves being their own countrymen. 

]t-was not before 1829 that the immigration of labourers from India was 
tsuntetadced by the Mauritian Government. In that year the Government 
of Mauritius introduced Messrs. Guillardin and Co. to the governors of 
Madras and Singapur às being a firm of high respectability, desiróus of intro- 
ducing inte the colony, a number of Indians as hired labourers. (5) > Messrs. 
Guillardin and Co. made capital of this introduction by the Mauritian 
Government to import Indian labourers into the island. ‚Їп 1834, after the 
abolition of slavery, immigration of labour from abroad became indispensable 
' for the very existence of colonial industry. Оп Sept. 10 of the year, it is 
gathered from a statement of the then Chief Magistrate of Calcutta, Mr. 
Macfarlane, 36 Hill men had entered/into an agreement with Mr. Arbuthnot 
‚ and Co. to immigrate to Mauritius and to work on the sugar-estates of the 
island for a period of 5 years. (6) The following’ terms of the agreement 
deserve notice : (7) 

(1) The coolies should serve. for five years. 


ce -u m DN NR MEUM PEDEM. EE 
(3) Carrington—The British Overseas (Camb 1950) p. 512. According to Herman 
Merivale, ‘in everything but.the compulsion and the cruelty the immigration-trade was 
-but a repetition of slave-trade’. Quoted by Carrington at p. 512. 
' (4) Рап. Papers Vol. 34 of 1875; p 25: 
^ (5). Ibid, p. 27. 
(6) Blue Book 180 of 1838, p. 76. 
(7) Vol. 34 of 1875, гр. 28. 
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(2) Their passage to Mauritius and back at the' end of five years should 
be paid by Arbuthnot and Co. unless the immigrants left their service before 
the expiration of five years. - - 

(3) The male and female coolies will bs paid at- ibo rates of five rupees 
‘and four rupeés per month respectively. : 

(4) Both the male аһа female coolies will bé ione to the same 
nature of work, namely. digging holes, weeding cànes, or Working: in the 
sugar-house. 

(5) The daily. i ration of the coolies will bé composed of 2 fedis of rice 
(the allowance for females being [№ pounds) № poutid. of 'dholl' (dal: >}, 
2 ounce of salt, 2 ounce of oil and 2 ounce of mustard. 

(6) The coolies will be supplied with | dhuti, | shirt, blankets, 1 jacket 
and 2 caps annually. 

(7) They will be given 6 months' pay in advance and their pay will cóm- 
mence on embarkation. 

On September 22, 1834, ilie аБоўе terms of the асер were reported 
көле ‘colonial secretary of Mauritius. Those’ 36 Hill men together with 39 
coolies from Bombay without any women and children accompanying them 
are officially recorded.in a Return. of the Protector of Immigrante, Mr. Hugon, 


~ 


-as the first batch of immigrants from India. , In 1835 there was а far larger 


infiltration of immigrants from India—1160 men, 61 women, 22 boys and ll 
girls; The labourers thus arriving at Mauritius in different batches were under. 
‘the -general laws of ‘the colony, Suits- between’ the employers and ‘the 
employed were under the cognizance of the regular courts, slow of decision 


.and expensive of process, The parties applying to the colonial secretary for. 
permission to introduce Indian labourers were’ strictly enjoined upon. to. see 


to it that the immigrants before their landing in Mauritius were properly 


- medically examined and ‘vaccinated, if they had not already had an attack 


of small pox or had not been vaccinated before leaving India. The employers . 
of Indian labourers were strictly bound to supply the daily rations and annual 


. clothings То them às agreed upon. Utmost care was also to be taken by the 


.parties to ensure that the labourers left.India voluntarily and with a full 
knowledge of the nature of the work they would be required to perform in 
: Mauritius. (8) , 

` Ву 1839 before the question of immigration from India had become the 
concern of the Government of India a few thousand Indians had been settled 
in Mauritius as planters, shop-keepers, clerks, and artisans. Native languages 
of India were then widely spoken in different parts of the island. Even a 
-large section of the European population in. the island could well understand 
and speak the native languages of India. Meanwhile Ас 14 of 1839 tempo- 
лагу banned immigration from -India and imposed penalties upon those who 
would aid and abet Indian agricultural labourers to emigrate. Notwithstanding 


. such a statutary enactment against immigration Indian labourers continued to | 


be imported into Mauritius. 931 men, 102 women and 2 boys reached the 
island from India in 1839, 107 men, 9 women in 1840, and 480 men, 33 women, | 





(8) Blue Book 180 of 1838, p. 90, pp. 34 of 1875, р. 35. 
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19 boys and 10 girls in 1841. (9) The ban imposed in 1839 came to be lifted 
in [842 on Dec. 2 of which year was passed Act XV regulating the immigration 
of the native inhabitants of the territories under the Government of British 
India to the island of Mauritius. In terms of the enactment of 1842 ‘the 
Governor of Mauritius might from time to time nominate such persons, as he 
should see fit, as Emigration Agents at any port or place in India which the 
Governor-General of India might designate as a port or place for the embarka- 
tion 'of emigrants to Mauritius and might also from time to time nominate 
a proper persón to act as a protector of immigrants at Mauritius. "The 
remuneration to be given to any such agent in India should not depend upon, 
or would be regulated by, the number of immigrants sent to Mauritius by 
him but should be in the nature of an annual salary’. ‘Every such Emigration 
Agent should ascertain by personal commiunication with every emigrant 
previously to his or her embarkation from the port or place for which such 
an agent should be appointed, that such an emigrant was not induced to 
emigrate by any fraud, false or unreasonable expectation and was aware of 
the distance of Mauritius from the place from where he or she was about to 
emigrate ; and such an agent should explain the real advantages likely to be 


‘derived by such emigrants from a removal to Mauritius, and at the same time 


should caution such an emigrant against unreasonable and unwarrantable 
expectations ; and such an agent should also ascertain that every such emigrant ' 
was in^good health and not incapacitated from labour by old age, bodily 
infirmity or disease.' ‘Ships carrying emigrants from India to Mauritius should 
be laden with good and wholesome provisions for their use and consumption— 
rice, bread, biscuit, flour, oatmeal, bread stuff to the amount of 7 pounds 
each week per head: water to the amount of 5 gallons each week per head.’ 
"The master of every ship or vessel bringing emigrants to: Mauritius should be 
bound to provide for, and furnish every such emigrant and his wife and children 
with, a sufficient quantity of good and wholesome provisions, daily mainten- 
ance during such voyage and during the space of 48 hours next after the arrival 
of such ship or vessel in Mauritius.” “М о emigrant arriving from India at 
Mauritius should be capable of entering into any contract of service to be 
performed in the island until he should have been at least 48 hours on the 
shore there and every such contract made before that time, should be null 
and void to all intents and purposes. ‘No emigrant arriving from India at 
Mauritius and engaging to labour in that island should -within Mauritius be. 
liable to any action, suit or demand for or in respect of any debt contracted 
or any contract made by such an emigrant before his arrival in the said 
island.' :No payment should be made from the Treasury of the said island 
in respect of any immigrants introduced there from India, unless on proof 
to the satisfaction of the governor of Mauritius that all rules and regulations 
which may ђе: established by law in India for the advantage and protection 
of such emigrants had been duly complied with.' (10) 

Act XIV of 1842 was thus an important landmark in the history of the 





(9) Parl. Papers, Vol. 34 of 1875, page 47. 
(10) Parl Papers, Vol, 35. of 1844, pp. 177-188. 
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impor: of Indian labour to Mauritius; as it removed the prohibition TENE 
upon such an import and marked the beginning of a continuous flow of Indian 


labourers to the island during the succeeding years, as would be evident from _ 


-the following table. ШУ - 


= 
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чы Jd UA d | Immigration betwetn 23rd January, 
omen none iio mico June, 1843.. 

Children ais e. 0|. 

Men uic. о Between lat July and 30th зер 

Women ew .. 906 188. 

Children si No 277 

Men - ios Between- Ist October and 20th 

Women b ... . 329 . October, 1843 Ў 

Children 1003] 7- '.2 77 





Е In а letter dated Cal. October 27, 1843, to the Governor-General of India 
the Agent for Mauritius, Mr. C. Anderson, wrote aa follows: ‘According to 
my estimation Mauritius requires an efficient force of 30,000 to 35,000 


labourers to cultivate the soil and-to meet this, Calcutta has already sent, as ' 


appears from an official return from the Emigration office, 13,679 and will 
despatch 2500 before 20th November. Madras from the best information has 


provided about 11,000 and Bombay may be reckoned at 1500. It may, 


therefore, be fairly calculated that nearly 29,000 Indian emigrants | will have 


reached Mauritius by 3lst December amongst whom about 2700 women and . · 


700 children will be found.' (12) 
. The flow of Indian immigrants- into. Mauritius during the РЕНЕ few 
succeeding years vill be evident from the following table: ( 13) x Р 


,, Between 1843—1856 oes 5. ve ae 093,141 
| 1857 PN ae” ду 108 
$ 1858 > `... 29,946 
1859 - 44,397 
1860 t s... 13,286 
1861 e X 13,985 
. 1862 : 9,893 - 
1863 / . 5,254. 
1864 ^. : 7,525 
1865 S 20,278 
1866. `.. 5,596 , 
4 1867 = 
1868 : 1,886 ^ 
1869 _. 1,682 
1870 ` - 4,026 _ - 


(11) Ibid, pp. 220, 221, 228-29, 230. | 

(12) Рат] Papers, Vol. 35 of 1844, p. 234. 

К (13) Park Papere, Vol. 49 of 1870. Paper 232 рр. 5°& Vol. XVII of 1871. Paper 
| Ne. 133, x 
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-The crimping or ‘duffadar’ system of trepanning labourers for Mauritius 
was in full operation, notwithstanding the appointment of special agents and 
the promulgation of stringment regulations to prevent it. (14) 

The immigration of the Indian coolies to Mauritius.raised grave issues 
connected with their health, and morals, as also with their habits of vagrancy. 
In à letter (15) dated January 12, 1846 to William Ewart Gladstone, the then 
Secretary of state for colonies, the Secretary of the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society- complained: that male and female Indian coolies in Mauritius 
were huddled together in large buildings or barracks, no separate arrangements 
being made for them. It was also complained that by far a large portion of 
the female coolies introduced into. Mauritius between 1843 and 1844 both 

- inclusive were of loose morals and were picked up from the streets of Calcutta 
‘and Bombay. The introduction of coolies of loose character had its natural 
‘consequences. It was further complained that the immigrant coolies were given 
no education or religious instruction by their employers. The preaching by 
missionaries was discouraged by the Government of Mauritius on the ground 
that it.tended to render the coolies discontended with their condition and 
rebellious against their masters. Gladstone entertained the complaints, 
and issued instructions to the stipendiary magistrate of different districts to 


. ‘enquire into them and to submit reports on the results of their enquiries. In 


‘most -сазев the allegations of the Anti-slavery Society were contradicted by the 
stipendiary magistrates. Percy Fitz Patrick, stipendiary magistrate of Port Louis 
reported as follows: ‘Тһе Indian women introduced here are generally 
“women of low caste and loose habits in their own country but the conduct is 
better here than-in India ; nor does it in any instance present a picture of so 
-revolting a character as that ‘which nightly and daily is offered to the notice of 
the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society in the streets of London or in the 
manners of the people in the large manufacturing towns of Great Britain. 
Amongst the Indian women here public prostitution does not exist. Many of 
them are married to the men with whom they live and in every case they have 
~ zeither separate huts or a portion of a large hut screened off for their accom- 
modation. The women who are not married live with their reputed husbands in 
- the same state of seclusion from the’ other men. Isolated cases of profligacy 
may occur here, as they do elsewhere, büt from such instances it must not be 
inferred that the whole Indian population is tainted with corruption.” (16) 

Mr. Henry Maxwell Self, stipendiary magistrate of Rivere due Rempart, 
reported thus: ‘Г am happy to be able to state that the lodgings which are 
provided for Indian labourers in my section are with one or two exceptions of 
the very best description. In no, one instancé did | find the people huddled 
together without distinction of sex in large buildings. ог barracks, as by far the 
larger proportion of the lodgings are the common creole houses of the colony. 
In every instance of the people living in long rows of buildings these buildings 
were subdivided-into separate rooms wholly distinct from one another. But 
this sort of lodging is going fast out of use, the masters observing that the 


(14) Ра. Papers, Vol. XXXIX of 1847, p. 162. 
"(15) Ibid, р. .164-65. ^ 
(16) Parl. Papers, Vol. XXXIX of 1847, pp. 164-165. 
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Indians prefer living in detached houses which enables them to have their 
garden-ground and pig-sty attached to their dwellings, which in these long rows 
of houses cannot be done. . . . The Calcutta people are much more cleanly 
than those from Madras, many of the houses of the former are stuccoed and 
coloured with saffron and have a: very neat and clean appearance.’ (17) 

- 'The growing habits of: vagrancy of the Indian” immigrants in Mauritius 
landed the planters of the island into much trouble and anxiety regarding the 
future of sugar-plantation. On 31. 5. 1846, 725 ‘petitioners including principal 
planters, merchants and others submitted an address to the Governor of 
Mauritius describing the preceding four years as ‘a period of unexampled 


distress and anxiety for all those concerned in colonial agriculture’. Scarceness. 


and dearness of labourers coupled with their habits of vagrancy caused a 
serious depression i in the plantation of sugancane in the island. The petitioners 
complained that ‘a large proportion of labourers introduced from India at a 
very heavy expense to the colony did not give in return the advantage of the 
labour for which this expense was incurred, many returning.to India after 
_ comparatively short periods of residence, a still larger number. being: with- 
drawn from «Һе cultivation of sugar by other occupations or-by habits of 
vagrancy ; while even of those who had contracted engagements with the 
planters many were very irrégular in their attendance, the percentage of 
deserters and absentees being so considerable as greatly to diminish the amount 
of labour at the disposal of the planters.;(18) The initiative in reforming 
the character of the Indian labourers in Mauritius in the direction of checking 


their vagrancy-habits was taken in 1847 by Earl Grey who was the colonial’ 


secretary during the administration of Lord John Russel. The remedial 
measures suggested by Earl Grey were as follows: ‘The immigrants intro- 


duced into the colony at public expense should be registered and should be: 


required either to entér into written engagements to,work, for a:year for some 
planter or in the event of their not doing so, to рау in advance a monthly 
tax of five shillings ; the written engagements to be subject to a stamp duty 
of 40 shillings for an 'original engagement and 20 shillings for the renewal of 
an engagement at the end'of the year with the same master. Registered 


- immigrants were not to be allowed to leave the colony without passport until . 


they had completed five years’ industrial residence—which was defined to 
be residence during which they had either ‘been under a written engagement 
to work for some master or Каа been paying the monthly tax. At the end of 
five years' industrial residence the immigrants were to be entitled to a free 
passage back to India ; but those who chose to return at their own expense at 
an earlier period were to pay before receiving a passport one pound fór 
every year wanting to make up the stipulated term’ of residence.’ (19) Lord 
Grey father held that ‘by a law ‘of this kind it was anticipated that the 
2 immigrants would be placed under an effective obligation to work, while at 
the same time they would have the same interest in being industrious as any 





(17) Ibid; p. 179. | ' : 

(18) Earl Grey—The Colonial ullos of Lord. John Russell's а don; Vol. 
London, 1853, pp. 98-99. dee 
(19) оша policy of Lord John Каргов administration, Vol. I, PP. 73-74. 
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‘other free labourers and they would be made to repay to the colony the 
expense incurred in bringing them from from India; . . .. It was considered 
only just that those who declined to enter into any оиы to work 
should be required to pay in advanoe the monthly tax | have mentioned which 
would merely amount to à repayment by instalments of the expense incurred 
on their account under a bargain which they had not fulfilled. The necessity : 
of finding money to meet this demand would, it was anticipated, compel them 
to undertake some kind of labour to earn it instead of living in idleness and 
vagrancy.' (20) - Е 
_ The above remedial measures of Grey largely bridled the vagrancy habits 
on the part-of Indian labourers in Mauritius. But the provision of a free 
return. passage came to be abrogated in 1853. А 

This was too harsh a step taken against the Indian labourers in Mauritius. 
In. the course of а few years their condition worsened till at last in 1872 an 
enquiry commission was instituted by Queen Victoria to investigate their 
grievances. The immediate occasion for the appointment of the Enquiry 
Commission composed of William Edward Frere, Alexander Williamson and 
Nicholas Darnell Davis was the publication of certain statements by Monsieur 
Adolphe de Plevitz, a German resident in Mauritius. The statements dwelt | 
on the sufferings of the Indian immigrants in Mauritius. The Indian labourers, 
it was complained, had to get up at 2 o'clock in the morning to do their 
masters' work and had to remain engaged in work till 6 p.m. with the result 
that they could not reach their camp before 8 p.m. А day's absense from 
work was penalised by a'reduction of their rations. In times of sickness they 
were denied sufficient rest and proper hospital treatment. In case, they did 
not turn up to receive their monthly dues from their masters on the very 
pay-day, they were not paid the same on any other day, until and unless they 
were reengaged after the expiry of the five-year term. If they failed to 
complete their day's work by 5 p.m., they had to pay the penalty by agreeing 
to a deduction from their wages. They were unlawfully arrested, and bought 
‘and sold like cattle. They were denied the rights of citizenship and were 
consequently reduced to the position of helots. Above all, the grievances of 
the Indian labourers in Mauritius were stated to have arisen from the working 
of the Police-pass-system to which ‘they were subjected by ordinance по. 31 
of 1867 and the. regulations thereunder. Since 1853 the old immigrants (i.e., 
those whose five years' indenture expired) stood deprived of the privilege of 
a free passage back to india. They were accordingly compelled to be 
reengaged for their subsistence on whatever terms the planters offered to them. 
The old immigrants, unless reemployed, were not to obtain ‘any rented house 
to live-in, inasmuch as the law required that no house would be let out to 
an old immigrant who did not possess besides his ticket, a certificate to prove 
that he was already employed in some field-work or -possessed property on the ` 
income of which he could support himself. Again, the subletting of a rented 
house to an old immigrant was not permitted unless on the authority of the 
` Chief or District sanitary -inspectors who before according their permission 





(20) Ibid, p. 74. - 
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were to satisfy themselves that all the members could live in that house in a 
sanitary and healthy condition. An indirect pressure was in this way brought 
to bear upon the old immigrants to seek .re-employment and thus to supply 
. additional labourers to the sugar-planters. Since the passing of the ordinance 
22 of 1847 all old immigrants had been required to carry a ticket with them 
on completion of their five yeárs' industrial residence in token of their "status 
in the island. The ordinance of. 1867 made it obligatory on the-part of old 
immigrants to,have their photographs affixed to such tickets. lt was further 
enacted that every old immigrant; except when regularly engaged in work 
under a written contract, should be bound to-report himself to the Inspector 
of Police at the District Head-Quarters to recéive а ‘pass’ which along with 
his portrait affixed to his ticket would be treated as a complete voucher for 
.his status "and ‘would secure him against any possible molestation or ill- 
treatment by the planters. It was further provided that every immigrant on 
completing his “industrial residence and receiving an old immigrants' ticket, 
and every old immigrant on the expiry of his written contract should. within 
eight days report himself in the like manner to the Inspector of Police at the 
District Head-Quarters to receive a pass. (21) -If an old immigrant after 
receiving such a pass changed -his residence, ће was required under Article 
44 of the Ordinance to get а new pass from the Inspector of Police of the. 
District where his new residence was situated. Details about his old pass and 
old residence: were kept recorded on the néw pass. After thé expiry of three 
months from the date, when the Ordinance came into operation, no contract 
of service between an old immigrant and an employer, was,to be approved 
. of except on production by the immigrant of a pass duly issued to him, unless 
the contract of service were entered into within eight days of the completion 
` of any previous written contract. If an old immigrant not under indenture 
failed to produce either his pass or a certificate duly signed by a stipendiary 
niagistrate on demand by any, ‘Magistrate or Police, he was sent to the 
Immigration Depot and detained there-pending enquiries about him. If the 
results of the enquiry showed that he was unemployed and was consequently 
‚ without any means of subsistence; he was treated as a vagrant and dealt with 
accordingly. If, however, the charges of vagrancy could not be established · 
against him, he was to be, sent back to his district to obtain a pass. Again, if. 
an old immigrant - obtained a pass on a false declaration or‘ was without bona- | 
fide means of subsistence, he was on proof condemned аз ‚а vagrant. Ú, 
again, an immigrant was found in & district where he had no residence to live 
in, and if he could not adduce satisfactory reasons why he happened to be 
there, he could be arrested without warrant and-brought_ before the stipendiary 
magistrate of the district in which he was found.- The stipendiary magistrate 
in his turn sent him to the: Immigration Depot for enquiry into ‘his ‘status. 
The immigrant in’ question was to be either discharged from the Depot or 
suitably dealt with according to law on the basis of the results of the enquiries 
instituted about him. Any Police officer was empowered under warrant’ of 
a magistrate-to enter at any part of day or night into any house where any 





(21) Ordinance No. 31 of 1867. -Parl. Papers, Vol. 34 of 1875, pp. 130-131. 
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immigrant was employed or where he resided, in order to ascertain if such an 
immigrant was a New immigrant under contráctof service or an old immigrant 
'en regle' as to his ticket and pass. In case the Police-officer was not satisfied 
with the status of such an immigrant, he could arrest him and take him 
before the stipendiary magistrate to be dealt with according to law. (22) 
Such were the provisions of the Ordinance 31 of 1867. The Commissioners 
àppointed by Queen Victoria submitted a report to the effect that, though 
they did not affirm’ their belief in the truth of every complaint made by 
Plevitz, they admitted that the complaints were not, on the whole, substantially 
baseless. They also held that the grievances of the Indian labourers arose 
mainly out of the police pass system, as introduced by the condemnable 
Ordinance No. 31 of 1867. The report of the Royal Commissioners revealed 
the reality of a large number of grievances. Different estates, for instance, 
were not properly inspected either by the Protector or by the stipendiary 
magistrates. The immigration office where the Indian immigrants “had their 
names registered as indentured labourers was inefficient. The process of 
recruiting Indian labourer in India was far from being sound, inasmuch as Indians 
who had no experience in the cultivation of land or in out-door work were often 
despatched as indentured labourers to Mauritius. The Royal Commissioners 
admitted that Plevitz was correct in complaining that immigrants in the employ 
of an unscrupulous employer were at his mercy and that such an employer 
paid his labourers according to his whims. Wages were not paid each month. 
Although as regards their dwellings the immigrants had not much to complain 
against, the hospital arrangements were incomplete and the Hospital atten- 
dants inefficient. Assaults on immigrants were of common occurrence and on 
some estates they "had been subjected to systematic and continued ill-treat- 
ment. The commissioners further reported that the immigration of the Indian 
labourers could not elevate their physical, moral or intellectual condition and 
that the education’ of adults and children was 'deplorably low’.  Plevitz's 
allegations against the Police were found by the Commissioners as well. 
founded. ` As regards the Mauritian Magistrates, the Commissioners had the 
honour to report that they (the magistrates) having no rules for their guidance 
adopted different and irregular modes of procedure in different districts of the 
island. Their ignorance of Indian languages and dependence on inefficient 
interpreters stood in the way of their appreciating the true value of the judicial 
evidence borne before them. Lastly, discipline in the prisons was very 
defective and wholly useless as a deterrent to habits of crime and vagrancy. (23) 
The Commissioners proposed certain remedies for improving the condition of 
the Indian immigrants in Mauritius. The Government of Mauritius, as 
proposed by them, should be more strict than before while accepting the 
services of Indians professing their willingness to immigrate as labourers. 
Requisitions for one kind of labour should specify opposite each labourer's 
name the length of his employment in that description of labour. If immigra- 
tion should continue, emigration was suggested to be its necessary comple- 





(22) Parl. Papers, Vol. 34 of 1875, pages 130-131. . 
(23) Parl. Papers, Vol. 53 of 1875. Paper No. 283, pp. 1-21. 
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ment. The return of the 'time-expired' immigrants who would not ђе re- 
engaged was to be facilitated. An incorrigible vargrant should be forced to 
work on public works on such wages as the Government shoüld fix until his 
earning was sufficient to meet the expenses of his return passage to India. The 
employment of children under ten should Ъе` prohibited. Employment of 
children between ten and fourteen should be allowed only on their. producing 
a certificate of attendance at School for such a period as would be fixed by 
Government. Wages should be paid on the first Saturday of each month. 
Those entitled to be paid in full should be brought before the Magistrate and 
deductions, if any, from their pay should be made in their presence. Sunday 
corvee was to be abolished except as regards the care and feeding of ariimals 
on the masters’ estates. Labour on Sundays should be restricted Ьу 'Јам to . 
tending cattle and to such work as would be indispensable: to the safety of 
the estate. Ín no, case should the work- extend beyond 8 A.M. Certain days 
Should be declared public. holidays, when no deduction should be made from : 
ihe labourers’ wages. Magistrates’) should make circuits - throughout their 
districts, holding courts at different Police-stations. Medical attendants on. 
hospitals should be ‘appointed and paid by Government and should not be 
permitted to have private practice except with the special sanction of 
Government. The labourers should be required to keep their dwellings neat 
and clean on pain of punishment.(24) | 
The remedies suggested by the Commissioners were not in vain. Much- 
needed improvement of the lot of the Indian labourers in Mauritius was effected 
in course of time. The objectionable features of the Ordinance of 1867 were 
` also repealed. Immigration from Һе East -Indies finally ceased in 1917.(25) 
Today the Indians in Mauritius form a fairly large part of the population of the . 
island. lt was thanks mainly to the Indian labourers that the sugar industry 
of the island could thrive so greatly. 1f in 1853 there was a production -of 
70,000 tons of sugar, 1954 saw its production rise to about’ 533.000 tons. (26) 
Indeed, ‘first-rate’ sugar-cane is grown in Mauritius ; "all the population lives 
for it and by it. ‚ Sugar is their daily bread.’ This is true. It is.no less true 
that the Indian labourers were at the root of tliis tremendous development of 
the sugar industry of Mauritius and of the consequent economic rehabilitation 
of the island. | | \ 


HARAPRASAD CHATTOPADHYAYA , 
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(24) Parl. Papers, Vol. 53 of 1875. | a 
(25) Sir Alan-Burns—The West Indies, p. 56: : 
(26) Colonial Reporte—Mauritius, 1955. Eo 25 


The Жроиаи System and Rural Society | 
of the Madras Presidency (1792-1827). 


OUTH Indian Society was deeply rooted in the soil. It was the possession 
of land that formed the social classes, regulated their distribution and 


~ controlled their relationships. A perfect web of social -distinctions was woven 


around the right of holding land. Like all land holding communities, society 
in South India was fundamentally traditional and tradionalistic. Yet even then 
the world was in the process of change. The old rural framework was being 
visibly shaken by new tremors. The people were living in a period of 
transition. It is interesting to study how the general introduction of the 


ryotwari system which in many places meant for the people a change in land 


revenue administration influenced the ‘pattern of their lives and to what extent 
was in its turn affected by their well-established ways of life and thought. 

. Tenures of the ryotwari type may not have been unknown in ancient 
South India. But immediately before the general introduction of the ryotwari 
system under the Company's rule the prevailing mode of land tenure seems 
to have been the village system in which the individual was forced to sub- 
merge his identity, and sacrifice in common interest. The village organization 
was controlled by a set of.persons known variously as the potails, reddies, 
Kapus, according to the local custom. These persons were often the renters 
of their villages standing as middle men or intermediaries between the body 
of ryots and the Government. They were very influential in this capacity. 


` This social group lost generally by the introduction of the ryotwari system which 


aimed at eliminating the intermediaries. Аз the ryots began paying direct to 
the Government the potails and reddies ceased to function as renters and to 
that extent lost in power and influence. 


The Collector of South Arcot referred in 1806 to the "lamentable influence 
of the Gramatans or headmen of villages over the lesser ryots from whom they 


` had always been in the habit of extorting considerable sums ‘above the Circar 


demand”. He observed that the ryotwari system tended more than anything 
to give the lesser ryots a confidence in those who governed them and to render 
them independent of the heads of villages at whose mercy they had hitherto 
lived.(1) The Collector of Nellore also stated that usually two or. three head 
cultivators kept-the poorer ryots in a atate of vassalage and completely sub- 
jugated to their wills regülating their cultivation, advancing from their private 
means the Kists or assessments of their villages and by keeping in their own 
hands the whole produce. The Collector stated that after the introduction of 
muctah ryotwari settlement the ryots were no longer under the control of an 


~ (1) Board's Consultations, 17th July, 1806, Vol. 429, p. 4053. 
sA . 
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arbitrary authority. The ryot was assured from ,experience that Ње produce 
of his labour in the soil was respected and secured to him on defraying the 
limited demands of Government.(2) А 
"Under Ње old ryotwari system the village headmen and. ther leading men 
as a class lost in influence and power. Even the old institutions like the mirasi 
rights were not in the majority of cases recognized by the makers of the ryot- 
wari settlements. The social superiorities attached to these rights were over- 
looked. The infraction of the rights of the miirasidars in the Carnatic has 
already been particularly noticed. The admission of the Pycarries or sub- 
tenants, or husbandmen who cultivated thé land of others for one or more 
А . years -by agreement on equal terms with the Cadeems in- Nellore “ amounted 
to a social revolution. ‘п South Arcot the mirasidars! rights were incor-. 
porated with the ryotwari-teeriwas (money assessments) and no sort of 
- тетипетаНоп was granted in-lieu thereof": The Collector of South Arcot in 
1817 stated that the mirasi rights" had never been acknowledged by any of his 
predecessors. In North Arcot also all those superiorities were resumed and 
incorporated with the public revenue. (3) So it was remarked ‘that the 
ryotwari settlement ended by.lowering the position of the leaders of society 
| and improving that of the humble like the Pyacarries. ' | | 
У - ^ . This resulted in а kind .оЁ social dislocation which was sought to be 
- rectified when the remedial measures of’ revised ryotwari- system were 
` introduced. It was enjoined upon the Collectors to guard against any infrac- 
tion of the landed tenures of the country. The attention of. the Collectors 
of Dindigul, Madura:and the two divisions of Arcot was particularly drawn 
-to the necessity of revising the former ryotwari surveys of their réspective 
_ districts ‘with the view of ascertaining how far they interfered with the estab- 
` lished rights of the miirasidars and how far the restoration of these rights was 
А then practicable. The Collectors in Tamil districts were advised to be careful 
to preserve the rights of the mirasidars, Oolcoodies and Cadecams from the 
infraction in favour of their tenants; the Pycarries who by being admitted both 
on a footing of equality provided the cause of jut ground of орлы under 
` the.former ryotwari system. (4) 


The Board even proposed to Government that the solerter should be 

‚ forbidden to admit any persons who were not by hereditary or prescriptive 
> right entitled to pay their dues directly to the Government to enter into 
engagements with the officers of Government under the ryotwari system. The 
Government in reply stated that the ryotwari settlement should not be 

attended with any infringement of the rights of Ње rmirasidars, or others in the 

soil. Further than that: object might -require it did not think that it was 

necessary to preclude collectors from entering into agreements with ryots who 

had paid no revenue direct to Government. (5) Under the new ryotwari 

settlement there was only partial restoration of mirasi rights. ]t was argued 


^ 





(2) Board's Consultations, July 5, 1803, Vol. 353, p. 8307. , 

(3) Board's Minute of January 5, 1818. Revenue пета мака Мол. 240, Р. 3707. 
(4) Ibid. . . . А u 
(5) Ibid. 7 : "M E Dc А 
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that if a mirasidar quitted his land the ‘Government must provide for its cultiva- 
tion in order to get a revenue from it but if the grandsons of the mirasidars 
who had left it could come ninetynine years later and oust the ryots who had 
been put in possession by the Government and who had cultivated and paid 
the revenue of it so long, confidence would be shaken and the interest of 
agriculture would suffer.(6) So although the Government was sympathetic 
` towards the mirasidars it was not prepared to restore their old privileges indis- 
criminately and in their entirety thereby exposing the Oolcoodies and other 
lesser ryots to the oppression of the mirasidars. (6) 

So, in spite of the comparatively lenient policy pursued towards them the 
mirasidars and other headmen did not completely regain the power and 
privileges which they had lost under the. old ryotwari system. To this extent 
the ryotwari system disturbed the social harmony which existed before its 
introduction. The authors of the new system did not seem to realize that 
novelties should be slowly grafted on, and integrated with, the existing life 
of the people. On the other hand under the ryotwari system changes were 
in many cases sought to be imposed without reference to the pre-existing 
institutions. Е 

It is interesting to note however that although attempts were made to cut 
at the root of the power and influence òf the headmen there was evidence of 
their influence continuing in a subtle manner. ‘As late as 1822 the Head 
Assistant Collector of Cuddapah stated that the ryot still looked upto and 
scrupulously obeyed his reddy or chief who was in reality the only person in 
: the district who had much control over him. The reddy had only to express 
dissatisfaction at his individual settlement and most of the ryots followed his 
example however unprofitable it might be to themselves. The Head 
Assistant Collector. generally’ found that where there was any difficulty in 
coming to an agreement with a number of ryots, the reddy was responsible 
for that. The moment his claim was satisfied they, had nothing further to 
complain of regarding themselves. Although the settlement was ryotwari, the 
influence of the reddy still persisted. A good reddy was an asset to the 
Government. The collector stated that the persuasion of the whole Cutcherry 
(the collector's office) would not do so much i in two days as the influence of 


a reddy in half an hour. (7) 


To speak in general terms, the village Беан as а class lost in import- 
ance and power and the common ryots by their direct relationship with the 
Government appeared to have gained something which formerly they did not 
have. This was implicit in'the introduction of the ryotwari system. Never- 

- theless the influence of the headmen could not be completely destroyed. It 
could take a multitude of forms and ite working sometimes was very subtle. 
On the other hand the ryotwari administrators also had to acknowledge the 
social importance and influence of Ње headmen as facts and some of them 
wisely tried to. employ these in favour `of the administration. : 

It would be perhaps stretching a point too far to assert that the ryotwari 





(6) Board's Consultations, December !1, 1823, Vol. 970, p. 10113. 
'(7) Board's Consultations, January 9, 1823, p. 897. 
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system generated a feeling of individualism in the country during the period 
under survey. Nevertheless there is reason to believe that it had some 
salutary effect on the morale of the people. The aims of Col. Read's conduct 
towards the ryots was, on his own admission, to give them some idea of 

"their. individual importance", of the rights allowed or. bestowed upon them 
by the Company. Не was aware that this psychological change could not be 
brouglit about overnight. But he assured the Board of Revenue that this 
desirable change was taking place.~ It was like a tender crop. that was. easily 
blasted for the people had been so long accustomed to an arbitrary govern- 


ment. He believed that under a different treatment what they had lately ` 


experienced under his administration would appear to them as in a dream. 


In that event they would quickly lose the notion they had begun to have,, 


under the ryotwari system, ој. property and “hike their oxen would bend their 
heads again to the yoke without a murmur". Under the administration of 
Read ‘in Baramahal-the Superintendent and his: assistants were. easily 


. accessible for the ryots and this gave the later some confidence and helped: 


to raise .their morale. (8) 
This was the case wherever the ryotwari' а was well chicas 


The ryots as.a rule liked to Come, in direct contact with the British rulers 


and had more faith in them. In 1805 Munro from his wide experience in the ` 


Ceded Districts remarked that the ryot had a certain degree of pride in being 
a Government tenant: He thought that it added to his consequence and he 
felt it rendered him more independent. (9) - | 

` The Madras Government noted in 1807 the general amelioration and 
improvement of the manners and habits, of the, inhabitants of the Ceded 
Districts which had kept pace with the increase of revenue under the ryotwari 
system. From disunited hordes of lawless plunderers and free booters they 
became as civilized and жааш as апу. of the subjects under the Madras 
Government. (10) - е 
: In his evidence before is Parliamentary Ко in 1832 Sullivan 
cited a striking case in Coimbatore illustrative of the dislike the ryots enter- 
tained for intermediate agency and their preference for the ryotwari system. 
The principal Indian officer on Sullivan's establishment was rewarded for his 
services "by a land grant. Before the grant the revenue from the village 
granted had been mostly punctually paid but upon its tranfer to this person, 
the ryots stopped payment. The grantee came to the collector and requested 
his assistance towards. realizing his dues. The collector spoke to the people 
and they complained to him of the disgrace and hardship to which they had 
been subjected in being deprived of their right to рау their'revenue direct to 


the Government officer. (11) - 
The. Collector of South Arcot in 1822 reported that he believed the- .ryots 





(8) Baramahal Records: Read’s letter, 10th August, 1794. - Ж 

(9) Board's Consultations, September 26, 1805, Vol. 416,, p. 7085. - 

(10) Revenue Despatches to кашаа, 1806-09, Vol. 9, рр. 347-48. Fifth Report, 
Vol. III, p. 290. 

(11) Parliamentary Papers of 1831.32. House a Commons, Vol. II, Paper 735 Ш 
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derived great satisfaction in concluding their engagements direct with the 
Government in preference to being subject to the oppression and caprice of 
а гепіег.(12) As a result of the operation of the ryotwari system the ryots 
came to have a new outlook. The system had in many places a tonic effect 
on the people. These healthy signs were unmistakable even among the 
Pycarry ryots in Cuddapah. They perfectly understood the liberty which they 
came to enjoy under the new dispensation. They appreciated the freedom 
of relinquishing or retaining their land and of transferring themselves and their 
stock to whatever place they desired. The Head Assistant Collector of 
Cuddapah reported that the ryot no longer solicited not to have more land. 
forced upon him than he could pay for but tried to drive as hard a bargain 
as he could with the Circar. In the Head Assistant Collector's opinion the 
ryot was formerly looked upon as entitled to little more right or protection than 
the bullocks which he followed at the plough. Although this is an exaggera- 
tion, it cannot be denied, however, that the changed outlook of the ryots was 
partly owing to the ryotwari system which gave them recognition as indi- 
viduals and conferred some rights and duties upon them which they formerly | 
did not have. (13) The ryotwari system offered the peasant that pride of 
possession which life had otherwise denied him. Hitherto the ryots had 
accepted the oppression of the renters with a feeling of resignation that 
expected of life no explanation other than the instictive need for survival. 
The ryotwari system at least indicated new possibilities for him. These in 
their turn created a psychological change and generated, though still in a 
vague way, a feeling of independence and ownership among the ryots. 

Still another reason for the ryots’ liking for the new system was to be 
found in the fact that they held their. new white rulers in great awe and 
esteem. In their minds the British in India were associated with great power 
and glory. They ascribed some superiority to them which they could not 

_ associate with people who happened to be of their own kind. The ryotwari 
system brought them into direct contact with the British rulers and they found 
it very satisfying. They imagined this direct contact with the British added to 
their stature also in a way that was not possible when they were under the 
local renters, however powerful and good. 


This confidence in the new system was also the result of another factor. 
The authors of the ryotwari settlement had no intention of abolishing forms 
and cermonies that might reassure public opinion. Religion played a great part 
in Indian society. Col. Read during his administration of Baramahal realized 
this. All religions were tolerated and every sect was permitted to follow its 
own tenets. Read did not consider it as falling within his province to interfere 
in such disputes as the people of the country frequently had among themselves 
unless when it became necessary as civil magistrate to preserve the peace. 
In such савез he only restrained them from committing violence on one 
another. He as a rule left their several authorities their rights and pretentions 
to be settled among themselves.in the best way they could. He did not act 





` (12) Board's Consultations, August 29, 1822, Vol. 923, p. 8161. 
(13) Board's Consultations, January 9, 1823. Vol 935, p 876. 
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differently in respect to whatever sécts of Christians might exist in the country. 
He did not grant any special favours to Abbé Dubois when the latter claimed 
some superiorities over native Christian priests. (14) In 1797: the French 
missionary' applied that his grant from the Company's government might be 
increased from 36 Pagodas to 100 Pagodas. Gol. Read did not consider this 
favourably and thought that Roman Catholicism as propagated by Dubois, was 
a form of idolatry. He doubted whether it was, better than the prevailing 
Hindu idolatry of the .coüntry. (15) This remark of Col. Read,- however, 
smacks of the prejudice of the Protestant against Roman Catholicism. 

Both under the old and new ryotwari systems, care was taken not to wound 
the religious sensibilities of the people. In 1798 Col. Graham recommended 
‚ that each pagoda or temple should be liberally endowed by the Government. 
He wanted the endowment to ђе fully adequate to. the usual -expenses 
incurred by the performance of their religious ceremonies. (16) Ја 1798 the 
estimated disbursements for building and repairs of Choultries in Southern 
Division of Baramahal for accommodating travellers were 945 Pagodas. The 
estimated cost of Choultries required for the same purpose in the Centre. 
Division of Baramahal was 650 Pagodas. (17) „Тће ryotwari administrators ` 
were careful to continue the traditional social institution which were bene- 
ficial to the people and which were associated with their religious feeling. — — 

In 1807 -Ravenshaw, the Collector of South Arcot, had reason to believe 
that the allowances sanctioned for the pagodas (temples) were most happily 
timed. ' They were sanctioned а few days before the Vellore- Mutiny but had 
been known of long before throughout the district in consequence of the - 
preparations he had made for introducing the system. It had the desirable 
effect at a most ciitical period of satisfying the people of the regard of the 
Circar for their religious institutions and customs. The collector reported 
the completion of his arrangements regarding them. Most of the necessary. 
articles like pots, pans and cheterys wers provided. (18) The sub-collector 
Ross confirmed the ideas of the Principal Collector. The policy, he believed, 
fully satisfied the Hindu inhabitants in particular of the, Government's regard 
for the religious institutions by showing what expense the Government could 
* incur in endowing and supporting them. The maintenance of the religious i 
institutions under the ryotwari system impressed the ryots with a sense of the 
superior benefits they enjoyed in the new dispensation. (20) 

Even in the small district of Sattavaid attention was paid to the due per- 
formance of the religious ceremonies. The marahs and mannitim lands 
belonging to the temples in Sattavaid were now consolidated with the Govern- 
ment assessment. The revenue arising from the Shortrium land (land held by 
Brahmins at а favourable assessment) of the temples being inadequate the 


—————————————————————————————————————————-:{ 

(14) Bardmahal Records: Read to Dubois. 29th September, 1797. * 

(15) Board's Consultations, Vol. 175, p. 1609, Read to Board of Revenue, 8th March, 
1797.. 

(16) Baramahal Records, Sac. XVIII, No. 53. 

(17) Ibid. Nos. 83 and 103.^ 5 

(18) Board's Consultations, 7th September, 1807, Vol. 452, p. 7103, , 

(19) Board's Coneultations, 7th Sept. 1807, Vol. 452, p. 7144. 
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Collector of Sattavaid requested the Board to give him the sanction of Govern- 
ment for'meeting the deficit. The temples were of considerable celebrity 
particularly that of Nagalapoorum but were greatly neglected during the 
government of the Nabab particularly when.the district was a jagheer. The 
contract between the policy under the old and new systems was- naturally 
apprecíated by the people. (20) 

In addition to these regular expenditure for. religious ceremonies the 
Government had sometimes to authorize disbursement for occasional religious 
rites to satisfy popular sentiment. The Board of Revenue in 1823 submitted 
a letter from the Collector of Madura to the Government in consideration of 
the religious prejudices of the people, to authorize such moderate disburse- 
ments as had been usual in the district on account of ceremonies for rain 
during adverse season. This was sanctioned by ‘the Government. (21) On 
the 12th July the Board recommended that the disbursement of Rs. 1,400/. 
might be allowed in the Northern Division of Arcot for the same purpose as 
requested .by the Principal Collector. The Government authorized this 
disbursement and permitted moderate charges of the same nature to be 
incurred in other district also without previous sanction. (22) These expenses 
would not have. been -normally approved by the Company's Government. 
But as uhder the ryotwari system the Government had to deal with the vast 
body of peasants with their established customs and deeply entrenched 
psychological inhibitions, it had of necessity to respect the religious sensibility 
of the people. No successful ryotwari settlement could. be formed without 
reference to the peculiar orientation of the people. 

There was yet another peculiar feature of the social landscape which the 
makers of the ryotwari settlement could not but recognized. This was 
the institution' of caste. All through the lives of the people caste exercised 
an influence which might be imponderable but, fievertheless, was vast. То 
- a great extent it governed at that time, as it does even to-day, the social 
relationship. Col. Read during his administration of Baramahal allowed 
remissions to various privileged castes. The Brahmins, Muslims and merchants 
generally came under this category. Їп other words it included all those who 
did not belong to the Sudra or cultivating caste. But Munro did not agree 
with Read on this point and argued that all castes should pay the same 
assessment for the same kind of land. He argued that ће“ assessments 
almost everywhere in the country were adapted to the rudest atate of cultiva- 
tion. Munro held that the assessments were so low that every man who 
had the means of ploughing and manuring his fields might easily pay them. 
Were the revenue so high as to require some extraordinary exertion of 
industry to discharge it, а few particular castes might claim some indulgence. 
As this was not the case, Munro held that there was no reason why a Brahman 
should pay less than a Sudra ryot. He argued that a Brahmin might perform 
every operation of agricultural labour except that of holding the plough. 


(20) Board’s ‘Consultations, July 4, 1805, Vol. 410, p. 4767. 
(21) Board's Consultations, 12th January, 1824. : 
(22) General Reports of the Proceedings of the Board. January 3, 1825. Vol. 34-37, 
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Many of the principal farmers never touched. the- plough any more than a 
-Brahmin did. According to Munro it was want of stock, rather than of 
personal labour, that usually occasioned failures. -If а Btahmin had the | 
“required stock he might manage his farm and pay his dues-as well as the 
other farmers. If he did not. have it, his only alternative was to get land at a 
lower rate. As he furnished neither stock nor labour it was evident that 
whatever he received was in effect a gratuity and a deduction from the revenue 
whcih the cultivator gave to him instead of paying to Government. Munro 
stated that it was his opinion that the merchants had still less right to indulgence 
than Brahmans because they usually had the means of stocking their farms. 
He laid down that there was no religious réstraint on the labour of Mussul- 
mans and there was therefore nothing to hinder them from paying the same 
“assessment as ryots. Munro concluded by saying that’ if it were admitted that 
the assessments of different. castes were to be diminished according to their 
idleness, there would be no end to the task of regulation. (23) 
The suggestions of Munro were evidently not adopted by Col. Réad and 
especially the ‘Brahmins continued to enjoy the privileges of remission and of 
` favourable assessment. Col. Read was of opinion’ that (ће agraharamdars 
(inhabitants of exclusively Brahmin villages) should be allowed the option of 
holding the whole of their village on the condition of paying one-third of the 
usual feerwa to the Government or half of it entirely rent-free. Captain 
„Macleod considered this too great an indulgence and thought they should be 
‚ allowed to hold only one-third free of rent. The correspondence respecting 
’ the agraharam villages between Col. Read and, Cáptain Macleod which began, 
in 1794 was continued: to 1798. It is not clear from this that any general and 
final orders were given on the subject. (24) On the whole Read's policy was. 
very lenient towards the Brahmans as a. privileged’ caste. His assistant 
Macleod feared that their successors might say that they -were ‘‘Brahmin- 
ridden or perhaps something worse". (25) The makers of the ryotwari settle- 
ment in Baramahal were awaré of. the influence and hold of the Brahmins 
over the Sudra cultivators and accordingly recognized their claims to favour- 
able assessment. 
Although Мий. had criticised Read's policy of allowing remissions to 
- certain privileged castes, he had apparently to revise his opinion on the subject 
when he had to deal with the same question as the Principal Collector of 
the Ceded Districts. The custom ‘of permitting certain privileged castés to 
- hold land. at a reduced rate was, he found, general throughout the Ceded 
Districts. Besides Brahmins and Musalmans the indulgence extended in many 
places to some castes of husbandmen whose womenfolk being kept in 
seclusion could not assist them i in the labours of agriculture. The proportion . 
of remission did not appear even to have been. fixed by any standard. It was 
usually called a fourth or a fifth but was found on examination to vary from 
a tenth to а half. Though this indulgence was like every other liable to 


(23) Munro to Read, 17th July, 1797. Arbuthnot, Vol. I, p. 12-22. 

(24) General Reports of the Proceedings of the Board, January 2, 1826. Vol. 34 37, 
р..131. - 
| (25) Baramahal Records : Macleod to Read, 5th October, 1794. 
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abuse it deserved to be continued, Munro felt, under certain limitation. Many 
of the poorer sort of Brahmins who were without employment and incapable 
of following any trade and many of the Mussalmans formerly serving as 
sepoys and peons and since disbanded, had no other means of subsistence 
than the cultivation of the earth. But as they were little accustomed to 
personal labours and derived no help from their women the could neither 
raise:the same quantity of produce nor pay the same assessment as the caste 
of husbandmen. In 1805 Munro recommended that the remission should be 
restricted to Brahmins and Mussalmans and might be fixed at three-sixteenths 
but should be only one-sixteenth if a general remission of 121596 was 
granted. He believed that it would no doubt be practicable eventually when 
the condition of the people was ameliorated to make all castes pay the full 
revenue. But till then he recommended that it would be advisable to 
authorize remission as а temporary measure for he realized that it would be 
impossible to raise suddenly or even in a few years to the full assessment 
those who had been accustomed to indulgence .without compelling many of 
them to relinquish their lands and greatly distressing all. (26) 

This policy of recognizing the privileged castes was continued when the 
revised ryotwar system was introduced. Campbell, Collector of Bellary, 
wrote in 1822 in connection with the taxation of inam or revenue free lands 
that the inams were held to a great extent by Brahmins of religious habits 
whose influence it was the policy of the Government to conciliate as they had 
great power over the people generally. (27) 

In the district of Madura it was customary in agraharam villages inhabited 
by Brahmins to allot for the enjoyment of those who studied "the Vaidoms 
and Pooranuoms'' an extent of mannium land yeielding from 20 to 50 fanams 
annually and in a few but rare instances to the extent of 100 fanams. These 
learned Brahmins taught gratuitously and generally such pupils as might be 
brought to them. These allowances to the learned Bramins were continued 
even under the ryotwari system. (28) 

. J Sometimes the favotrable assessment of the privileged castes was abused. 
The Head Assistant Collector of Cuddapah in 1822 remarked that advantage 
was taken of the principle of remission to the privileged castes by individuals 
of every caste from Brahmins to the Pariar. About 900 persons took advantage 
of this. А ryot took the name of a privileged caste and this assumed name was 
entered in the Puttah. The nominal possessor was always ready to claim it 
as Лив own while the ryot obtained the benfit of the reduction for a small 
gratuity to him. The persons enjoying this advantage naturally objected to 
receiving Keymputtahs with a reduction of 25% on the assessment “‘uncondi- 
tionally", since they had derived the same benefit by tyasagari (favourable 
assessment of privileged castes) for the last 15 years and the settlement 
"conditional. The Head Assistant Collector noted that almost all the 
Mussalmans and the greater proportion of persons entitled to Tyasagari 
© ploughed with their own hands and nearly the only exception was found among 
(26) Board's Consultations, Sept. 26, 1805, Vol 416, p. 7086. 


(27) Ibid, July 4, 1822, Vol. 918, p. 6318. 
(28) Ibid, Feb. 13, 1823, Vol. 942, p. 2402. 
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the Brahmins and Komutties. The latter were- quite contented’ with the 
usurious profits which they accumulated as long as the crops were bad and 
the ryots poor. (29) | ^ : 
In 1824 Sir Thomas Munro while on his tour in Salem ‘district noted that 
Major Macleod and'his successor had made some addition to the revenue of 
the agraharams, left free all bhattavarti (lands granted to Brahmins rent-free 
mostly held in severally’ as distinguished from the jointly held agraharame) 
assessed at less than four pagodas but imposed a small quit rent on all yield- 
ing above that sum. The Governor remommended that some remission 
‘might be granted to such of agraharams as were assessed higher than others 
of the same class and the quit rent on bhattavarti might be reduced one-half. 

` He remarked that the sum was negligible to Government and would be а 
great boon to the owners. (30) З 

It appears that throughout Ње period under review the privileges ‘of 

certain castes were recognized urider the ryotwari system although from time 
to time objections were raised against this practice by some of the ryotwari 
administrators. The influence of some’ of the privileged castes like the . 
Brahmins was too'great to be ignored by the administration. The collectors 
thought it advisiable to 'conciliate this influential section of в iety by giving ' 
them the usual remissions and assessing them comparatively ашыу 

The study оЁ Һе social impact of the ryotwari system’ will not be 

complete without a reference to the effects of the new aystem of land tenure 
on the people's food, clothing, shelter, arts and other habits; Munro stated 
that it was wrong to supppse that Indians were too simple in their manners. 
They were fond of British manufactured goods. Не noted that they were 
"particularly fond of scarlet. But not many people could wear it. Many 
Brahmins used a square piece of it as a cloak during the wet and cold weather 
but he did not remember having seen any’of the farmers with it. They used 
the camly, a coarse thick woollen stuff, with which all of them were provided 
and which they carried in all seasons to protect themselves from.the sun and 
rain and on which they sat by day and slept by night. Munro believed that - 
the people liked to use fancy articles and they refrained. from doing so not , 
by want of inclination but either -by proverty or the fear of being reputed 
rich and having their assessments raised. (31) 

Even in Coimbatore where the ryotwari system had a long run and where 

‚ its working was fairly satisfactory the collector noticed no material change in the 
people's dress. Only those farther up the social and economic: scale appeared 
to be better clothed. The Collector observed no change,in the habits of the 
people. (32) The same phenomenon had been’ noted by Buchanan in the 
course of his journey through Coimbatore just at the turn of the century. He 
observed that the туо and the peasantry continued in the same- dress and 
same houses that they used in Tipu's time. ‘They seemed to have a prejudice 
against changes. Macleod however thought that their womenfolk were 





(29) Board's Consultations, Jan. 9, 1823, Vol. 935, p. 876. ME 
(30) Munro's Minute of 5th March,/1824. Arbuthnot, Vol. 1, p. 219-229. - 

(31) Munro to his father, January 31, 1795. Gleig, Vol. I, Ch. Ш, p. 144. t 
(32) Parliamentary Papers : Paper 735 HI of 1831-32, Vol. П, р. 3. | 
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beginning to wéar more боја and.silver in Mier ornaments than they had 
formerly done. (33Y З i 

"The ryotwari assessments were generally speaking very heavy especially 
under the old system. The ryots were left with very little after they had paid 
their revenue. The new system released no energies which could have 
brimmed over into lusty living, In 1806 the Collector of South Arcot noted 
the miserable appearance of most villages. Large numbers of people were ' 

"clothed in the garb of extreme misery' ' (34) , 

The system caused no change їп the popular habits of diet. But in some 
places, owing to the defective functioning of the ryotwari system, the condi- 
tion of the people was especially depressed. In 1846 the collector of Bellary 
:observed that the majority of the’ ryots in the district were poorly clad and 
ill-fed and.he thought it was due to their extreme poverty. In South Arcot 
in 1806 the Collector observed that many of the ryots' houses were without 
roof. 

It can perhaps be b ‘concluded that the operation of the ryotwari 
system during the period under survey did not raise the standard of living of 
the ryots. There was no noticeable improvement in their food or modes 
of dress. The ryot presumably continued to follow the plough in that state 
of near nudity as he had done before. 


Só far as the language was concerned the ryotwari system seems to have 
encouraged regional languages. In. the instructions regarding the ryotwari 
system dated the May 22, 1817 the Collectors were advised not to use Hindoo- 
stani or Mahratta revenue terms when those in the dialect of the district would 
answer the purpose. (35) Since the collectors in the ryotwari districts had 
to come in contact with the vast body of ryots the use of local languages was 
very helpful. It was accordingly enjoined upon the civil servants by the Board 
of Revenue. 


The peculiar institution of азбы лада was also affected by the 
ryotwari system. Under the operation of the old ryotwari settlement which 
destroyed mirasi rights the big landowners fell on evil days. More and more 
they became unable to maintain slaves as part of their establishments. Some 
well-to-do ryots also formerly used to employ slaves. The imposition of heavy 
ryotwari. assessmerits made ‘these ryots economize on that count. They were 
forced to reduce the expenditure of cultivation and came to depend more on 
the labour of the members of their families. The independent ryots possessing 
smaller holdings and cultivating smaller plots of land under the ryotwari 
system also did not require the labour of slaves. The general poverty 
existing in the ryotwari districts also acted as a deterrent with regard to the 
employment of slaves. The i increasing use of money favoured by the ryotwari 
system also discouraged the institution of slavery—a legacy of a socio- 
economic order that no longer .existed. The employers found it more 
convenient to pay money wages to labour. 





, (33) Buchanan : A Journey from Madras (1807), Vol. II. 
` (34) Board's Consultations, 17th July, 1806, Vol. 429, p. 4053. 
(35) Board's Consultations, May 22, 1817. Vol. 755, p. 6061. 
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lt would have been interesting to find out how far the-changed system 
of land tenure influenced the religion, arts апа the pattern of values of the 
people. Judging by.negative evidence, it may be concluded that the ryotwari 
system otherwise affected but little the even’ tenor of life in the country. The 
makers ‘of the ryotwari settlements, refrained from intrusion into areas of 
culture and into areas of the'social und private life of men. 

On the whole it appears that the ryotwari system immediately after its 
introduction did not cause much Change in the social fabric, although certain ` 
sections of the people obviously lost by its coming and certain other sections 
gained. № nevertheless created a noteworthy psychological change by 
establishing the individual ryot's right ло own land and by liberating him from 
the immediate! influence of the renter... But it could not put an end to the 
power of the headmen and other leading persons who still continued, perhaps 
less directly, to set pace of thought and action in;almost every area of rural 
life. Generally speaking, the whole profile of traditional .culture was 
unchanged. ~The time-honoured institutions like the privileges attached to 
certain castes could not be ‘dispensed with under the ryotwari system. The 
policy of the administrators under the old ryotwari system which did not 
recognize old intitutiotis like mirasi had-doubtless created social tensions of 
some magnitude. But when the ryotwari system was restored in a revised . 
form, attempts, were made to moderate the violence of social changes and to 
preserve the existing social groups and institutions so far as they could: be 
reconciled with the basic assumptions and needs of the ryotwari system. п’ 
broad terms, the ‘complex pattern of South Indian life was affected but little 
by the general introductio of the individual settlement. The habits of: Һе 
people and their standard of life were not much altered even in areas where 
the ryotwari system was operating with 'success. The social fabric was 
certainly affected by the new mode of land revenue e administration, but the 
process of change was very slow. | 
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> URING his retreat towards Burhanpur Raghunath Rao had established 
contact with the English. А person on his behalf met Mostyn at Poona 


„оп the 9th April and attempted to find out whether the East India Company 


would help Raghunath Rao with ten thousand troops and fifty lakhs of rupees. 
Raghunath Rao was prepared to make over Gujarat аё security and the coun- 
try about Seringham (83) and the islands near Bombay, until the Company was 
fully re-imbursed. He also agreed to cede for ever to the Company other 
territories, the exact districts to be named by the Bombay Council.(84) The 
Bombay Government was informed accordingly by Mostyn on the 10% April. 
The Bombay-Council replied that it would not be possible for them to furnish 
Raghunath Rao with any money ; that they might be induced to assist him 
with a body of forces, consisting of 500 Europeans and a battalion of sepoys, 
in consideration of such articles ‘to be previously stipulated for the benefit 
and advantage of the Company’ ; that Raghunath Rao must not only send a sum 
of money to Bombay to put the English army in motion, but should also point 
out the means by which they were to be paid so long as they continued in his 
service.(85) Raghunath’ Rao’s agent informed Mostyn that it would not ђе 
possible for his master to advance any money, ‘as it was money he stood most 
in need of, more than тел. (86) 

Raghunath Rao’s appeal for help seemed to be very alluring to the Bombay 
Government. They believed that if Raghunath Rao became the Peshwa with 
their help, they would be able to obtain the desired places, i.e. Salsette, Bassein, 
Karanja and; other small islands. It would also relieve them from hte neces- 
sity of applying to other Presidencies for money. (87). 

' Negotiations. through Mostyn at Poona could not be continued owing to 
the sudden retreat of Raghunath Rao. The latter renewed overtures to the 


' English through Robert Gambier, the acting Chief of Surat. His agent Nav 





(83) Seringham is an island in the river Kaveri, near Trichinopoly. 

(84) Gense and Вапајі, The Third English Embassy to Poona, pp. 343-344. 

(85) Bombay Council to Mostyn, 17 April 1774 (Gense and Banaji, p. 346). 
The Bombay Council wrote in the same tenor to’the Court of Directors on 13 April 
1774: “We received a letter from Mr. Mostyn containing some proposals from 
Ragobah for our assisting him with money and forces; with money it is totally 
out of our power to assist, but we have directed your Resident to acquaint Ragoba's 
agent that we may be induced to spare a body of forces provided we can adjust with 
him to our satisfaction such preliminaries aa are necessary to be stipulated for the 
Company's advantage, that he will bend a sum of money to put our forces in motion, 
and point out the means they may join his army with safety and that he may send 
a person with proper powers hither...... * (Sécret and Political Dept. Diary, №. 15, 
pp. 69-70). : 

(86) Gense and Banaji, The Third English Embassy to Poona, p 348. 

(87) Secret and Political Dept. Diary, No. 15, pp. 82.83 
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Ratan who was negotiating at Poona for English assistance, came to Surat. 
He was directed to conclude the negotiations. Gambier was informed that 
Raghunath Rao was willing to enter into a treaty with thé Сотрапу for the 
purpose of being furnished with а sufficient: force 'to carry him to Poona 
and establish him in the government there.’ In consideration of this assistance 
Raghunath Rao would ‘defray all the charges of the expedition and make every 


‚ considerable grant to the Company and enter into any terms of friendship and 


2 


alliance’, which the Bombay Government might choose. (88) Nav Ratan was 
anxious to know how many troops the English would be able to spare and 
what would be their monthly expense.(89) | ` 

The President and Council of Bombay.on receipt of the NE of 
Raghunath Rao adopted a resolution on September 6. It was ае ал to assist 
Raghunath Rao with a body of forces; consisting of European infantry and 
sepoys with a proper беја train of artillery, amounting to about 2500 men on‘ 
these conditions: That à considerable sum of money, 15 or 20 lakhs of rupees, 
should be previously deposited to defray the expenses and ‘to insure the Com- 
pany from any loss’; that Salsette, Bassein and the small islands adjacent to 
Bombay with the Maratha share of the revenues of Surat and Broach should 
be made over to the Company for ever; and that Raghunath Rao would not to 
disturb. the ‘tranquillity’ of the Company's possessions in Bengal or make war 
with Muhammad Ali, the Nawab of the Carnatic. The Bombay Council hoped 
that the English forces in conjunction with Raghunath Rao's army would be 
able to reinstate the ех'Ревћуа in, his former post—a fond hope strongly belied 
by later events.(90) , m 

Gambier expressed his opinions on the several articles, suggested by the 
Bombay Council, which were:to form the basis of a treaty with Raghunath 
Rao.(91) He was of opinion that the large sum 'of money to be deposited by 
Raghunath Rao was a very ‘heavy and difficult stipulation’, which would not 
be possible for him to comply with. In respect to the territories to be ceded, 
he stated that these should be particularly mentioned and also the names of 
the small islands near the Bombay harbour. 

Nav Ratan, on being duly informed of the resolution of the Bombay. Council, 
set out for Raghunath Rao's camp near Burhanpur. He returned afterwards 
to Surat with a paper from Raghunath.Rao in reply to the proposals of the . 
Bombay Council. Raghunath Rao absolutely refused to givè up Salsette and 
Bassein ав he valued these places ‘more than any обег (92) As to the islands 
near Bombay he did not know their names, and во'ће could not return any 
answer. The Maratha, and Gaikwad share of the revenues of Broach, Amod 





(88) Secret and. Political Dept. Diary, No. 15, pp. 118-122. VO 

(89) Secret and Political Dept. Diary, No. 15, pp. 118-122. Gambier expressed 
his own views by writing to the Bombay Government in the following words: “If it is 
in your power to assist Ragobah, the present juncture appears to me a very favourable 
one for procuring the Hon'ble Company very great, and lasting advantages and such 
as will make their principal settlements on this coast, profitáblé instead of losing ones 
to them,"  (Ibid.) : 

(90) Secret and Political Dept. Diary, No. 15, pp. 122-125. 

(91) Secret and Political Dept. Diary, No. 15, pp. 128.132. - 

(92) Secret and Political Dept. Diary, No. 15, pp. 141-143 
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and 'Dussom Gain' amounting to about 5 lakhs of rupees per annum could 
be given up to the English. Raghunath Rao also agreed to accept the stipula- 
tions in respect of Bengal and Madras, to deposit 6 lakhs of rupees and to allow 


_,one and a half-lakh for defraying the charges of the English forces.(93) 


Gambier immediately informed Raghunath Rao that he was doubtful 
whether the Bombay Government would accept, any places other than 
Salsette and Bassein. He wrote to the ex-Peshwa: ‘Тһе mind of the Gover- 
nor is much on Salsette and Bassein...... and without you will give these places 
to the Hon'ble Company, | think the Hon'ble Governor will not be pleased 
or ‘agree to what you want.’’(94) But if he could give up the revenues of 
Olpad, Hasot and Ankleshvar in lieu of Salsette and Bassein, along with the 
revenues of Broach, Amod and 'Dussom Gain’, he would try to get them ac- 
cepted.(95) The Bombay Council, however, decided not to recede from their 
original demands, but the amount to be deposited by Raghunath Rao might 
be lessened.(96) ‘Finding the Bombay Government resolute in their demands, 
Raghunath Rao decided to give up claims of much greater value in Gujarat 
in lieu of Salsette and Bassein, which together with Broach revenues would 
amount to eleven lakhs a year. He also offered to deposit with the English 
six lakhs of гиреез, (97) 

It appeared to the Bombay Council that negotiations, with Raghunath 
Rao would not be terminated happily if they insisted on the cession of Salsette 
and Bassein. They agreed to waive their demand on Salsette and Bassein 


provided the Maratha share of the revenues of the parganas ‘formerly annexed’ 


to the city of Surat, the revenues of the Surat Castle, together with the Gaikwad 
share of Broach revenues, amounting in all to about eighteen and a half lakhs 
of rupees, were made over to the Company for ever.(98) 


On the 9th December Gambier settled, the proposed treaty with Nav Ratan, 
Raghunath Rao’s agent. There was, however; a slight deviation in one of the 
clauses. Some new parganas and districts (99} with an equal amount of revenue 


(93) Secret and Political Dept. Diary, No. 15, pp. 141-143. 
(94) Secret and Political Dept. Diary, No. 15, pp. 144-147 
(95) Ibid. 5 ` 

(96) Secrét and Political Dept. Diary, No. 15, pp. 147-149. 
(97) Secret and Political Dept. Diary, No. 15, pn. 150.154. 
(98) Secret and Political Dept. Diary, No. 15, pp. 158-164. ' 
(99) Account annual revénues of the several districts to be ceded by Raghunath 

Rao to the East India Company :— , 
Broach, wjth the Perganah revenues and those of the town—The 


у Gaikwad share ... vo E mus #4 — 350,000 
7  Amod, with its districts See sie eos ... ° 150,000 
Desborah,, .do , ~... wae е» TE 50,000 
Jambusar, ' do EN mA ie ... 400,000 
Olpad, ~ до js 248 ИЕР" Sai 350,000 
Hasot, à do ^ ii ees des 125,000 
Teembah, Bullyseer, Virriaw & ene EN 300,000 
"То be ceded from any other Pergunnahs near Surat ог “Broach which 
' the Company shall choose ... abe are ...- 150,000 


1875,000 
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were entered in the place of those mentioned by the Bombay Council. These 
parganas, Gambier explained, lay close to Surat or Broach and their revenues 
would be recovered with much less difficulty and expense. The Bombay 
Council entertained a doubt whether Raghunath Rao would be able to make 
‚ over these districts to the East India Company as most of them belonged to 
the Gaikwad. They, however, had no objections in accepting them provided 
the previous consent of the Gaikwad could be obtained.(100) Gambier yet 
hoped to secure Salsette and Bassein'in lieu of the several places' (101) ceded 
for twelve and a half lakhs of rupees and, therefore, sought the Bombay 
Government's advice whether he would include these two places in the 
treaty.(102) The Bombay Council did not like to give up a revenue of 1216 
lakhs of rupees per annum for „Salsette and Bassein, the‘ revenues of which 
amounted only to a little more than seven lakhs. They would accept Salsette 
and Bassein provided some other parganas were ceded to the Company along 
with these two places, the total revenue of which should be a little above 
eighteen and a half lakh.(103) Before the transaction could be completed, 
Raghunath Rao fled from Burhanpur in December, 1774, suspecting that some 
treachery was intended. by Sindhia and Holkar. He went first to Dhar where 
he left his wife Anandi Bai under the care of Khanderao Pawar and then pro- 
ceeded towards Gujarat. At this stage, the English apprehended a Portuguese 
attack on Salsette and Bassein and took some decisive steps. 

As early as February 1774 secret offers'had been made to Homby by, the 
Killedar of Thana for surrendering the place in exchange of two lakhs and sixty · 
_ thousand rupees. Homby was not willing to pay more than one lakh of rupees. 
The Maratha officer agreed to accept the proposal provided Hornby would give 
in addition twenty thousand rupees and added that this amount ‘must be ad- 
vanced to satisfy some people’.(104) Considering the unsettled. state of the 
Maratha Government and the probability of obtaining possession of Thana’ by 
some other means, the Bombay Council decided to postpone the negotiation 


Deduct, to be given to Nav, Ratan as per agreement (as a present for Г 
bringing the treaty with conclusion) oe T , +. 50,000 
: E NIE '1825,000 
(Sec. & Pol. Dept. Diary, No. 15, p. 226). | 
(100) Secret and Political Dept. Diary, Мо. 15, pp. 232-238. 
(101) Jambusar, Amod, Desborah, Olpad, Hasot and the lakh and a half SUEDE IR 
to be ceded from any pergunnahs the Company might choose. 
(102) Secret and Political Dept. Diary, No. 15, pp. 247-248. 
.(103) Secret and Political Dept. Diary, No. 15, pp. 248-251. The Bombay Council 
advised Gambier that the following places should be ceded: 


‹ Bassein with all its districts... se ... 400,000 
Salsette and other islands adjacent to Bombay as wie 330,000 
Teembah, Bullaseer, Virriaw & Vessow, as formerly. appertaining 

to the Surat Castle es ess y 300,000 
Broach, the Gaikwad share of the Broach Еа ie iss 350,000 
‘Olpad ers sii X oe ... 350,000 
Amod | 2-8 ess REND i. .. 150,000 

18,80,900 · 


(104) Secret ‘and Political Dept. Diary, Мо. 15, pp. 44-46. 
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with the Killedar. In November Hornby was informed by Henshaw, English 
resident at Goa, that Don Joze Pedro de Camera, ‘a general officer of approved 
abilities,’ had arrived as Governor and Captain General of Goa and the Portu- 
guese had fitted out a strong armament to recover their lost possessions including 
Salsette and Вазвет.(105) On receipt of this intelligence, the Bombay Select 
Committee resolved on 28 November to obtain possession of Salsette for the 
Company. They wrote to Mostyn on 29 November that they were ‘impelled 
to this step from a thorough conviction that it would otherwise fall into the 
hands of the Portuguese, as from. the present situation of the affairs of the 
Marathas it must be out of their power to send such force as would be able 
to oppose them.'(106) . The Bombay Government feared that if the seizure of 
Salsette by the Portuguese really took place, ‘it would not only have prevented 
the. English from ever acquiring Salsette for the Honourable Company but the 
Portuguese would then ‘again have had in their power to obstruct their trade 
by being in possession of the principal passes to the inland country, and to lay 
whatever impositions they pleased upon it, which of course would have been _ 
of infinite prejudice to the trade, revenue and interests of the Company in these . 
рагів.'(107) The Bombay Government wanted to keep both the contending 
Maratha parties in a state of humour lest their action on Salsette might provoke 


| the hostility of either or both. Raghunath Rao was to be assured through 


Gambier that in attacking Salsette the English wantéd to prevent it from falling 
into'the hands of the Portuguese. Salsette would be given up to Raghunath 
Rao if he .was so much keen on having it, on his granting the English an 


, equivalent for it, and paying the charge they should incur for its occupation. 


В 


Mostyn was also to try to reconcile the ministers to the occupation of Salsette, 
by giving them the like assurance of future cession on the same terms, in case 
their party should prevail in the contest.(108) E 

- Feeling that his stay at Poona would be risky when the hostilities would 
be commenced against the Marathas, Mostyn left Poona and arrived at Bombay 
on 9 December. The person who offered to surrender Thana on some mone- 
tary consideration now excused himself as the Marathas had sent a reinforce- 
ment of five hundred men from Poona to forestall the designs of the Portuguese. 


(105) Bom. Sel. Com. 28 November 1774, Fifth Report from Com. of Secrecy, App. 
No. 58. у ; * A ' 
Robert ‘Henshaw wrote to Homby on 31 October 1774 to the following effect : 

“The recovery of the Province of the Norte, or what we call Salsette, is their primary 
object; and the capture of the Saint Anna, with the forts of Gheriah, Sevendroog, and 
etc. is their secondary object....In short, I find from many, but especially from the 
Bishop of Halicarnassus, that it is determined upon, and that very speedily, the reduction ' 
of the province of the Norte, unless we are beforehand with them, which they much 
suspect. ....In short, it seems here no secret the intentions of the Portuguese.” 

(106) Gense and Banaji, The Third English Embassy to Poona, pp. 370-371. 

(107) Forrest, Selections from the Letters, Despatches, etc., Maratha Series, p. 205. 

(108) Bom. Sel. Com. 28 November 1774, Fifth Report from the Com. of Secrecy, 
App. No. 58. р 

In March 1775 Mostyn explained to Anandrao Jivaji Khesgivale that it 
was to prevent occupation of Salsette by the Portuguese that the English were fotced 
to capture it and thus act against the interests of the Peshwa. The English had no 
motive of aggression beyond this. -(S.P.D., XXV, 207). 
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Mostyn confirmed the intelligence about the intentions of the, Portuguese re- 
garding Salsette and Bassein. Не also said that it was ‘publicly reported’ at 
Poona that the Portuguese мете making ‘warlike preparations'.(109) He соп- 
sidered that the Marathas, distracted by internal troubles, would not be opie 
to prevent the English ‘designs taking place'.(110) , 

The army and navy of the Bombay Establishment co-operated in the 
undertaking. Brigadier-General, Gordon was appointed to: command the land 
forces and John Watson was placed in charge of the navy. Gordon'and Watson 
were instructed not to commence hostilities abrupt against Thana, the prin- 
cipal, fort in the island of Salsette. The commander of the fort Was to be asked 
to surrender the fort to ‘the Company, and‘ on his refusal the English. were to 
seize the place.(111) On, the 12% December Gordon set out ‘from Bombay 
for the reduction of Thana. John Watson also embarked on the sarne day.(112) 
On the same day the Portuguese fleet appeared off Bombay and their Comman- 
der delivered a formal protest against the. English and- claimed the territories 
situated between Chaul and Daman. (113) The English delivered a suitable 
reply and the meaningless negotiation came to, a close. (114) : 

The English troops got possession of the town of Thana without any im- 
pediment.’ The Commander of the fort was asked by Gordon to surrender the 
fort, but he did not return any answer.(1l5) The authorities at Poona were 
informed of the arrival of more than а thousand English soldiers at Thana.(116) 
Anandrao Ram complained to the ministers of the scarcity of provisions and 
requested them to send reinforcements and a squadron of fleet for attacking 
the English.(117) The Poona ministers were repeatedly requested to send re- 
inforcements immediately without which Thana would be lost. (118) Bhagwantrao 
Khanvilkar with four hundred men arrived for help from Bassein and was met 





(109) Secret and Political Dept. Diary, No. 15, pp. 208-213. "Te 

(110) Secret and Political Dept. Diary, No. 15, pp. 208-213. 

(111) Secret and Political Dept. Diary, No. 15, pp. 240-244. y 

(112) Forrest, Selections, Maratha Series, p. 180. "~ 

(113) Bom. Cons. 16 December 1774. Forrest, Selections, Maratha Series, p. 180. 

(114) Bombay Council to Senor Joze Sandios de Britto, Commander-in-chief of the 
Portuguese ships lying at anchor off the harbour at Bombay : "As to the claims of your 
nation to the countries situated between Chaul'and Daman, we are, perfectly acquainted 
with them. Though part of those countries did formerly belong to your nation, yet 
they were taken from you by the Marathas about seven and thirty years ago. During 
all the intervening time we have never understood that you even made any attempt to 
recover them; but if a protest is now necessary, it will be much more proper against 
the Marathas, who took them from you, than against us who assisted your nation at 
that time to defend your possessions: with men, stores and ammunition. By this a great 
expense was endured, for which the Hon'ble Company -have never been re-imbursed. 
We, therefore, take this opportunity through you again to demand payment from the 
Captain General at Goa." (Forrest, Selections, Maratha Series, рр. 180-181). 

(115) Gordon to Hornby, 14 December 1774. (Forrest, Selections, Maratha Series, 
p. 187). 

(116) SP.D., XXXV, 20. ' 3 

(117) SP.D, XXXV, 22. In S.P.D., XXXV, 25, Уезай Sivdev requested the 
Peshwa to wipply men,and provision to resist the English who had received reinforce- 
ments from Surat. | 


(118) S.P.D., XXXV, 35, 36, 40, 43, 45. - | | 
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by Govindrao Hari. But they were suddenly attacked by the English and had 
to withdraw.(119) 

The siege of the fortress was a more difficult task than was anticipated.(120) 
Watson and Gordon differed as to the method of reducing it. The former 
wished to take two small forts, Himat and Fatte Buruj, gain command of the 
water, and starve Thana into submission; but Gordon did not consider his 
force to be sufficiently strong to be divided. Не wrote: ‘The reduction of 
the fort is our grand object. To effect that our force must be united......The 
fort once taken the inferior posts will fall, and we may then with propriety 
make large detachments but not till then.(121) In another letter he said, “I 
“cannot make small ones to expose our arms and disgrace”. | 

‘On the 20th December English batteries opened before Thana, and it was 
felt that it would take ‘a great deal of battering’ as the towers were of ‘very 
hard stone and excellent masonry'.(122) Incessant firing succeeded in des- 
troying the two towers of the fort. The English found a ditch of about fifteen 
feet deep'and twenty feet wide just in front of the fort of Thana.(123) 

Anandrao Ram reported to the Poona Government the breaches in the 
ramparts of the fort effected by the heavy fire of the English artillery. (124) 
and pleaded his inability to hold on long, unless reinforcements were sent in 
speedily.(125) Bhavanji-Ghare, who was an eye-witness of the battle of 
Salsette considered that Salsette stood. in danger of being lost if not imme- 
diately relieved. (126) Raghuji Angria, as directed by the Poona Government, 
sent some force to Salsette by land, promising to send ‘his fleet as soon as all 
others, had joined.(127) Visaji Krishna, Shivaji ‘Vitthal and Араў Dhodapkar 
also left Poona for Salsette.(128) On being instructed by the ministers, Janoji 
Dhulap sent a portion of his fleet to Salsette.(129) The ministers issued orders 
to effect a strict blockade of Surat so that the English should receive no pro- 
visions .or succour from that ром.(130) Vithal Narayan, Kamavisdar of 
Dehejbare, was ordered by the Poona Government to render help in effecting’ 


(119) S.P.D., XXXV, 36. 

(120) Gordon wrote to Hornby on 19 December 1774: "The fort is very strong, 
and on the conducting of the siege my character is at stake." (Forrest, Selections, 
Maratha Series, p. 191). 

(121) Gordon to Hornby, 17 December 1774. (Forrest, Selections, Maratha Series, 
p. 190). Watson offered with 300 men and two field pieces to take those forts, but 
was told it was marahy and muddy ground and unfit to march in. Не queried to 
Hornby: “how did Forde cross a morass, waddle through the ditch at Masulipatam, 
mount a breach and make four рға Europeans prisoners?" (Forrest, Selections, 
Maratha Series, pp. 198-199). 

(122) Gordon to Hornby, 21 бс 1774. (Forrest, Selections, Maratha Series, 
pp. 191-192). 

(123) Gordon to Hornby, 22 December 1774. (Forrest, Selections, Maratha Series, 
p. 192). ` 

(124) S.P.D., XXXV, 64. 

(125) S.P.D., XXXV, 61. 

(126) S.P.D., XXXV, 78. 

(127) S.P.D., XXXV, 53. 

(128) Khare, Letter No. 1421. 

(129) S.P.D., XXXV, 76. ; 

(130) SP.D., XXXV, 81, 88, 91. МЕ“ 
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blockade of Surat.(131) Ranoji Balkavade agreed to give effect to the Poona | 
Government's order that no fuel or provision should be sold to the English.(132) 
| Before making an assault on the fort the English tried to fill up the ditch. 
Twice they attempted but every.time the lascars retreated as quickly on being 
fired on by the Marathas. On the 25th December an attempt was made to 
fill up the ditch. The English troops ‘persisted in the work for nearly two 
hours with the utmost steadiness under a most galling and incessant fire from 
the breach’. The English suffered so heavily that Gordon ordered his troops 
to retreat before thé passage across the ditch could be completed.(133) Оп 
the 28th December the fort was taken by assault. Visaji Krishna’ arrived too 
late to stem the tide of disaster. He could have exerted his utmost to make 
a counter-attack on the English, but he waited for the arrival of Angria. 
` Anandrao Ram, the gallant defender of Salsette, said in disgust ‘we have been 
reduced to a mere condition of helpless onlookers of our own ruin'(134): 
Succour did not also come in time from Dhulap and Angria.(135) Dhulap, 
who had been instructed to attack Bombay with his fleet and then to proceed 
towards Salsette, did not execute the order.(136) Only Yesaji Shivdev did 
his best in sending reinforcements both of men and money but they were 
insignificant in comparison with numerous ' English troops numbering about 
2500 entrenched at Salsette.(137) The Marathas thought that Salsette was lost 
because the cavalry could not act with effect in a country surrounded by watery 
marshes.(138) Anandrao Ram, the Commandant of Thana, was taken:captive 
by the English who conveyed him to Bombay with all the honours of war.(139) | 
Bhawanrao Kadam, had, however, to-.suffer“a more disgraceful fate. While 
operations were in progress, Bhawanrao was bribed by the English to hand 
over the fort to them on certain conditions. ‘His treachery was detected and 
he was threatened with dire consequences.” He fell into the hands of the 
English after the surrender, and wás blown from the mouth. of a cannon.(140) 
‚ Watson was mortally wounded on the third day of the siege.(141) 

A separate detachment under the command of Lieuténant-Colonel Keating 
was sent to reduce the forti Versova, a strong outpost on the island ‘of Salsette. 
The fort was surrendered to the English.on the 25th December. The English 
also “occupied the island of Karanja.(142) Ву the end of the year 1774 the 
English had reduced the whole island of Salsette» In a letter to his friend, 


(131) S.P.D.,, XXXV, 86. 

(132) SP.D., XXXV, 87. : у ; 

(133) Gordon to Hornby, 25 December 1774. (Forrest, Selections, Maratha Series, 
pp. 194-195). М . 

(134) SP.D., XXXV, 112. 

(135) S.P.D., XXXV, 144. 

(136) S.P.D., ХХХУ,_ 111. 

(137) S.P.D., XXXV, 61. 

(138) S.P.D., XXXV, 163. Я | 

(139) S.P.D., XXXV, 128. Anandrao was subsequently released by the English. 
He was the son of Ramaji Mahadev of Tulaji Angria's days. | 

(140) S.P.D., XXXV, 128. 

{141): Forrest, Selections, Maratha Series, рр. 200-201. 

(142) Karanji is called Uran by the Marathas. Keating to Hornby dated 30 Decem- 
ber 1774; Forrest, Selections, Maratha’ Series, р. 203; also S.P.D.,- XXXV, 121 and 124. 
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Laurence Sulivan, Warren Hastings wrote: “I have always considered the 
capture of Salsette as an act of necessity and of good policy, nor inconsistent 
with the most rigid principles of political justice’’.(143) The capture of Salsette 


` by-the English also won the approval of the Court of Directors.(144) : 


The Marathas made some efforts to recapture Salsette. Visaji Keshav was 
‘directed to arrange for the retaking of Salsette after enlisting Siddis and other 
good soldiers from Surat and other places.(145) Full discretion was given to: 
him to entertain such men as might be required. The expenses incurred on 
that account would be admitted by the Poona Government.(]46) Janrao 


` Dhulap was also directed to proceed against the English. If Salsette was re- 


coveréd, a fitting reward would be given to Dhulap personally.(147) 

Meanwhile Raghunath Rao, after escaping from the custody of Sindhia 
and Holkar, reached Baroda on the 3rd January, 1775. Не was cordially re- 
ceived by Govindrao Gaikwad who offered to join him with his forces.(148) 
After his arrival Raghunath Rao asked Fateh Sing Gaikwad to meet him and 
make a settlement. (924 But Fateh Sing had already been won over by the 
Poona ministers. 

On the British side negotiations with Raghunath Rao's agent was suspended 
регију when Nav Ratan was seized by the ministerial forces. On the 
llth January two agents from Raghunath Rao met Gambier at Surat and ex- 
plained to him Raghunath's financial difficulties. Gambier told them that 


. nothing could be done without the previous payment of 6 lakhs of rupees and 
„the security for monthly payment of the allowance of one lakh and a half.(150) 


But he believed that even if a few lakhs of rupees were not previously paid, 
the revenues of Salsette and Bassein, which. Raghunath.Rao would like to give 
up together with those of Broach, Olpad, Hasot or Amod and Jambusar, would 
amount to a little over nineteen lakhs. He tried to patch up a peace between 
the English and Raghunath Rao and appealed to the moderation of the Bom- 
bay Government: “I repeat therefore that no time is to be lost and that the 
most trifling delay or procrastination, is, at this juncture, highly dangerous. 
Something in such a game as this must be risked. Raghoba | believe means 
very honestly and will do all he can to satisfy you, but if you mean to insist 
on impossibilities 'tis better at once to declare off and honestly say that you 
cannot. ... . (151) But the Bombay Council inflexibly adhered to their 
original resolution in which Ragbunath Rao was required to deposit six lakhs 





(143) Hastings to Sulivan, 21 March 1776 тш Memoirs of Warren Hastings, 
i, p. 33). 

(144) B.M. Add. Mas. 29, 198. 

(145) Vad, Selections from the Satara Rajas’ & Peshwas’ Diaries, ЇЇ, 445. 

(146) Vad, Selections from the Satara Кајаз & Peshwas’ Diaries, П, 450. 

(147) Vad, Selections from the Satara Каја» & Peshwas' Diaries, П, 447. 

(148) S.P.D., XXXVI, 118. 

(149) SPD., XXXVI, 105. ? 

(150) Secret and Political Department Diary, No. 15, pp. 7-11. Gambier wrote to 
Hornby that ‘money is the grand obstacle’ in the conclusion of the treaty with Raghunath 
Rao. (Gambier to Hornby, 13 January 1775 : Secret and Political Diary, No. 16, pp. 
12-16). 

(151) Secret and Political Department Diary, No. 16, pp. 12-16. 
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of rupees and to give the best security for the monthly payment of one and a 
half lakh.(152) - . zo 5 


D 


Raghunath Rao;s want of money was acute and he had no resource to draw 
upon in order'to deposit the required amount. -He offered, as an alternative, 
to deposit jewels to the amount of six lakhs or to give his adopted son Amrit 
Rao as hostage for.the payment of that amount. Gambier was convinced of 
Raghunath Rao's incapacity to procure money. He, therefore, entréated the 
Bombay Government to accept this alternative proposal. He apprehended 
that ‘any further delays’ might induce Raghunath Rao to conclude treaty with 
the Poona ministers on the best terms he could and content himself with a 
share of the Maratha Government ‘rather than hazard the loss of the 
whole'.(153) The Bombay Government thought it wise not to break off the 
treaty by insisting on something which Raghunath Rao was not_able to perform 
and agreed to accept the deposit of six lakhs of rupées in jewels instéad of 
money.(154) Two’ Maratha~ agents; Appaji Pant and Bhaji Pant, arrived at 
Cambay on 15 February bringing with them the jewelry to be deposited. They 
promised in Raghunath Rao's name to make up any deficiency which might 
appear on valuation, but ‘esteemed the jewelry only as a pledge іо be re- 
deemed on the payment of cash’.(155) Suddenly an event happened which 
compelled Raghunath. Као to come to the protection of the English. 


' Raghunath Rao along with Govind Rao left Baroda vith twenty thousand 
troops and decided to face Haripant on the banks of the Mahi river.(156) Both 
sides took vantage points on the banks of the Mahi. Slight skirmishes occurred 
between the patrols of opposing forces as usual, especially when there was 


heavy concentration of forces. When Haripant was preparing to cross the 
Mahi in order to launch an assault on Raghunath Rao, Sadashiv Ramchandra, 


Abaji Mahadev, ‘Lakshman Pant Natu appealed to him for a settlement on ` 


‚ behalf of Raghunath Rao.(157) Haripant. refused to listen to their importuni- 
ties. On 17 February he crossed the Mahi and successfully attacked Raghunath 
Rao's forces and captured the guns, elephants, camels and horses. Several 
' chiefs on Raghunath. Rao's side were killed, the most famous among them 
were Baburao Patankar and Ganesh Vithal(158) Manaji Phadke, Sadashiv 
Ramchandra and Sakharam Harj were wounded.(159) But Raghunath Rao 
escaped in the dark of the night with only three hundred soldiers.(160) 





(152) Secret and Political Department Diary, No. 16, pp. 19-22. 

(153) Secret and Political Department Diary, No. 16, pp. 27-30. 

(154) Secret and Political Department Diary, No. 16, pp. 33-36. 

(155) Secret and Political Department Diary, No. 16, pp. 65-67. 

(156) Khare, Letter No. 1439. у 

(157) Khare, Letter No. 1440. ' 

(158) Khare, Letter No. 1441, 

(159) S.P.D., XXXVI, 148. . 

(160) Khare, Letter No. 1441. The English accouht is that Raghunath Rao appre- 
hending some defection in his. troops, mostly Arabs, whom it was supposed the minis- 
terial party had corrupted, immediately fled from the battlefield with ‘utmost precipi: 
tation' towards Cambay. (Secret and Political Department Diary, No. 16, pp. 67-71, 
рр. 149-153). 2 Я | 
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Raghunath Rao and his followers reached Cambay on the 18th February, 
but the Nawab refused to admit him. He, therefore, applied to Charles Malet, 
agent of the British factory, for вћећег.(161) Malet enabled Raghunath Rao 
to proceed to the harbour of Bhavnagar where Captain Field assisted him to 
embark in a boat for Surat.(162) He arrived at Surat on the 23rd February and 
sent Kukaji Shivram for negotiations with Haripant.(163) 


~ Raghunath Rao had all along been negotiating with the English and after 
his arrival at Surat executed the treaty. This was concluded on the 6th March 


and came to be known as the Treaty of Surat. It was ratified by the Bombay- 


Council on the 16. The treaty consisted of sixteen articles, the main provi- 
sions were as follows.(164) р 


` Former treaties concluded between the Government of Bombay and the 
Marathas in 1739 and 1756 and ‘all other agreements’ between the two Govern- 
ments were ‘ratified and confirmed’. Both parties engaged to abstain from 
assisting the enemies of the other. The English were to assist Raghunath Rao 
with a military contingent of 2,500 men of which at least 700 should be Euro- 
peans. These forces were to be equipped,with ‘proper guns and warlike 
stores as a field train of artillery’. Presently, the English were to send fifteen 
hundred men and the rest, if wanted, would be sent afterwards. Raghunath 
Rao stipulated to pay to the Company annually seventy-five thousand rupees 
from the revenues of Ankleshvar. He also agreed to pay one and a half lakh 
rupees monthly for the military assistance which he was to receive, as security 
for which payment he made temporary assignment of the districts Amod, Hasot, 
Versaul and a part of Ankleshvar. He was to deposit jewels valued at six 
lakhs of rupees to the English, 'as a security for the promised advance, pleg- 
ing himself to redeem them’.(165) ‘In consideration of such effectual assistance 
_on the part of the Hon'ble Company’, he was to cede to the English in perpetuity 
Bassein, Salsette, Jambusar, Olpad and small islands,(166) adjacent to Bombay. 
: Не also engaged to procure for the Company the Gaikwad's share of the 
revenue in the town and parganas of Broach. Maratha raids into Bengal and 
the Carnatic were to cease; any peace made with the Poona Government was 
to include the English. Raghunath Rao was to defray all expenses that might 
be incurred in taking possession of any of the places ceded to the Company; 
and he was to bound to assist the ships of the Company, or of persons under 
their protection, if wrecked, and to protect the cargoes. In Article XVI, the 
English expressed the hope that ‘by the blessing of the Almighty’, they would 
be able to overcome Raghunath Rao’s enemies and ‘establish him at Poona 





(161) Secret and Political Department Diary, No. 16, pp. 71-73; also Khare, Letter 
No. 1441. 

(162) Secret and Political Department Diary, No. 16, pp. 73-75; also S.P.D., 
XXXVI, 159. ( 

(163) SP.D., XXXVI, 177. 

(164) Forrest, Selections, Maratha Series, pp. 211-215; also Aitchison, Treaties, 
Engagements, etc., Vol. VI, p. 21. 

(165) These jewels, after many vicissitudes, were stared to his son, Baji Rao 
in June, 1798. 

(166) Meaning Karanja, Kenery, Elephanta and Hog island, 
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in the government of the Maratha Empire. Such was thé treaty which, аз 


Grant Duff says, occasioned infinite discussions amongst the English лп India 
and in Europe, and led to the First Maratha War. | 
SAILENDRA МАТН SEN 


} — 
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‚ chance of a little popular applause rather than 


Trial of Maharaja Nandakumar. 


HE trial of Maharaja Nandakumar is an event so well-known and the details 

, have been so thoroughly discussed by Beyeridge and Stephen that further 
investigation. appears to be unnecessary. But we are now in à position to throw 
new light on some aspects of this celebrated state trial from some Mayor's 
Court and Supreme Court case records in the Calcutta High Court and some 


unpublished private papers in the British Museum and the India Office 
Library. 


Hokvell reproduces the version of Ше trial which was published by the autho- 
rity of the Supreme Court in 1776 (vol. 20). Chambers, one of the trial judges, 
wrote in a letter dated 3rd January 1778, "The Chief Justice desired permission 
to correct his notes of the trial by those of other judges and afterwards asked 
our consent to his delivering'a copy so corrected to Mr. Elliot to be printed. 1 
should perhaps have been justified if: had required: that my proposition and 
the arguments of the judges should be printed likewise .... but I had reasons 


.to infer that the warm answers given extempore would have grown downright 


angry when they came to be put upon paper. [1 was willing to relinquish the 

the risk of carrying animosity , 
to such a height as might disgrace the judges in general and impede the effi- 
ciency of the institution" (Br. Моз. Add. 38401. Chambers to Charles Jenkin- 
son). The authorised version of the trial does not give us a full and correct 
account of the proceedings. This reference to the ‘animosity’ of the Chief 
Justice deserves to be particularly notice 


It is also necessary to keep in mind the A Yaoi background of the trial. 
Nandakumar was regarded. by the East India Company's servants as 'a 
dangerous man not fit to be trusted’. In the course of a long life he had; 
become obnoxious to almost every party in the Company's government, Ма. 
1765 he had,to make room for Reza Khan who became Naib Nazim and Naib 
Dewan. When Warren Hastings was appointed Governor іп 142 he was 
asked by the Court of Directors to put Reza Khan on trial, Hastings was 
instructed in a secret letter to avail himself of the intelligence which Nanda- 
kumar might be in a position to.supply] because ‘по scrutable part of the 
Naib’s conduct ca ave escaped thé™watchful eye of his jealous and 
penetrating mind.’ ut Hastings was not to yield Nandakumar ‘any trust or 
authority which may be turned to his advantage.. (Br. Mus. Add. 29132). 
This attack on Reza Khan was indirectly aimed at Clive by his opposite party 
at the India House headed by Laurence Sulivan [Hastings was the instrument 
(Home Misc-Eur E. 16). "The Directors also wanted this enquiry in the hope 
that they would find in it suffjüent evidence against their servants which 
might lead to their prosecvtion.], The frantic letters which Sykes, who was 
for sometime Resident at the Durbar and who was then in England, wrote 
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to Hastings prove the truth of this statement—''] hope you have taken саге that 
| am not involved ..... Cantoo* could inform you particularly how I was 
situated. Should anything be now on the way relative to Md. Reza Khan's 
enquiry which may affect me so аз to involve те ‘іп a law suit I hope you 
will immediately get my stocks or cash in bond in the Co's treasury. to use 
in your or in the name of Redfeam and Ducarell till such time as | вер с 
storm blow over" (Br. Mus 29133—Sykes to Hastings 28 Jany 1773).* 

Sulivan party in the: direcion was anxious to get incriminating evidence 2: 
some of their servants who carried on salt trade when it was forbidden. The 
majority of the members of the Сабина Council were determined to see that 
no such evidence was produced."|The trial of Reza Khan became a tussle 
between the Sulivan party in the “Girection with Hastings as their unwilling 
instrument” and the Grahams, Vansittarts and Barwells in Bengal. ‘The 


influence of government over black evidence’ was in favour of Reza Khan : 


and he was acqitted. He had only gratified the avarice of these men. Nanda- 
kumar felt that he was duped by Hastings and in his fury became the most 
Б partisan of the triumvirate against Warren Hastings. |1 - 


n the, 13th March 1775, He appeared before the Governor-General and 
fCouncil СВЕ Ње Governor-General with sundry malversations, with having 
received several sums of money from Mani. Begum’ and hin himself. There was a 
long examination. The triumvirate resolved to take the” opinion of the 
counsel i in what manner the sums charged against Hastings might be recovered. 
Fowke and Nandakufnar were busy collectiag all available information of 
imptoper receipts by the Company’s servants f. Hastings also received informa- 
tion that Nandakumar had commenced negotiations even with the brothers 
of Asaf-ud-daula of Oudh to find out what sums of money had been paid in 
Oudh to the Governor and his men}(Br. Mus. 29136. George Vansittart’s letter 
dated 25 March 1775). “Ол the 19th Арп] before any opinion of the counsel 


could be obtained Nandakumar was charged—with-eenspiraey and on the 7th 


May Mohanprasad was bound over to prosecute Nandaku and Nanda- 
kumar was sent to jail in order to be indicted for forgery. e congpiracy 


.? 


pd tried later after Nandakumar’s trial and conviction for forgerys UE 
А : 


ccording to the official version of the trial Nandakumar was condemned 
t. the jury and the judges because they believed Mobanprasad the prosecutor 


and Kamaluddin, the chief prosecution witnessesM In his charge to the jury. t. 


Impey again and again referred to the ibility of the prosecutor Mohan 
Prasad and his chief witness Kamaladdin. ese are his words : 
^ — "Much depends on the ТИЯ of Mohan Prasad. Most of you know 
bim. Yor must determine how far he deserves credit and how probable it 
is that he would accuse an innocent man of a capital crime. 
‚с “If the Kararnama (exhibit В) did exist and was in the knowledge of Mohan 
Prasad the prosecution is most horrid and diabolical. Mohan Prasad is guilty 
of a crime in my apprehension of a nature more horrid than murder. 
c м. 

* Krishna Kanta Nandi, who was the Ьапїап, о Sykes at Murshidabad and was 

now the banian of Hastings 
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“The defence, if believed, was a full refutation of the charge. It is not 
only so but it must fix an indelible mark of infamy on the prosecutor. 


“The defence attempts to fix perjury and subornation of perjury on the 
prosecutor and his witnesses. Attempts were made to-impeach Mohan Prasad 
by particular facts of attempts to suborn and by general character. You must 
Judge how far they have succeeded. They totally ыы in the same attempts 
Em to Kamaluddin. 


Jt "The tharacter of Kamalauddin was enquired from Coja Petruse and you 
nav 


eard the answer.’ Petruse has said in reply to a cross examination ‘ten 
peopls speak well of him to four who speak ill of him. 


Куегаве is justified | in saying that Impey called upon the jury to convict 
Nandakumar to save the character of Mohan = Рава | = Не вувћ advised them 


бету өй their private knowledge of Mohan Prasad. They were asked to 
depend on Kamaluddin because ` "Соја Petruse whom you all know, testified 


that was reliable” | ^^ — 


ere are some, records in:the Caicutta High - nected with the 
Nandakumar case which refer to Mohan Prasad and Kamaluddin. They 
throw some light on the "general character" of these two men, This would 
‘be a more secure evidence on which the ‘historian could depend than the 
gossip of Calcutta in 1775 on which the jurors were practically asked to rely. 


soe Prasad's name first [appears in Mayor's Court records in, 1753— John 


Wood vs Mohan Prasad ју john Wood took Mohan Prasad into. custody, au 
insolent stretch of private authority де ohan Prasad failed to/make payments 
to Abdul Nabi, a Pathan merchant] A warrant was 5 issued For his arrest by 
the Zamindar. He told John Wedd that the scandal of being sent to the 
Cutchery would compel him to leave Calcutta and he would not be able to 
show his face after this ignominy-f As Mohan Prasad was indebted to him 


- -fof a large sum of money Wood decided to lock him up in. his counting 


house, went directly to the Mayor's Court, filed a bill of complaint, inst 
Mohan Prasad and obtained from that court a warrant to arrest tud т. 
Prasad was by profession a broker who ђесате the agent о Нага 





executor of the will of Amir Chand (Omicnand; and Diaghand nephew ‘of es 
Chand (Omichand), Bolaki anker of Mir Qasim, ,and' ‘Ganga Vishnu, a 


nephew of Вов Раз. {Не ed to lenf money to servants of the company 


for their private trade. In 1768 Mohan Prasad was a prisoner in the cutchery ` 


which decided disputes between Indians and was out of cash and not in a 


a „position oto lend money to English gentlemen in India for their private trade ` 


n 1770 in the case of George Sparks vs. the executors of Bolaki Das evidence 
was given that Mohan Prasad was in the habit of buying debte Impe; 
remarked ir another case about this champerty business br Ъзуще of debts 
that it was’ "the most Jewish, the most rapacious practice". V Nancakurnar was 
not perhaps unjustified in “describing Mohan Prasad ir oneWof bis letters to 
the Supreme Councillor as a man whose intrigues and villainy мете well-known 
His being admitted by the Governor General to privat» conference in the town 
and his gardens must be done on account of his “enmity and -malevolence 
to med 
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amaluddin was described by Claveriig as an'infamous character, ‘the son ` 

/ oi a Chobdar or some such mean man’. (Ма. Eur E. 32). He described himself 
in one of his letters to the Calcutta Committee of Revenue as a man of no 
substance. (In 1772 the Calcutta Committee of Revenue brought about a new 
arrangement of the salt district апа Kamaluddin was accepted as the salt 
farmer of Hah He was to pay Rs. 75,000 in land revenue and ne became 
responsible for ‘the delivery of a certain quantity of salt at a fixed price and 
‘any surplus 3alt whick he might make at an advance of Rs. 25/- on the 

contract price, He was to sell salt tis to the Company.) He got an advance m 
of three-fourths ОЁ the value of вайп the course of his cross examination he 
said that he had requested Maharajá"Nandakumar to be his security! But he 
had refused to oblige him in such a trifling matter. Kamal-ud-din's Kutkinadar 
or underfarmer was Dewan Basant Rai of Низ” Kantu Babu's son was the 
counter security of Dewan Basant Rai. Justice Hyde wrote in his notes in 
1776, ("The deficiency of salt delivered by Kamal was due, it is alleged, to his 
selling the salt to Mr. Barwell. It is not impossible" A In one of his petitions 
to the Calcutta Committee of’ Revenue Ката! said that his Thika salt farms 
were underfarmed Ramprasad Mukherjee on account of Lokenath Nandi, 
son of Kantu Babu. [ Kamal, а poor creature, who had to pay a very consider- 
able amount of the ey t M to him as "durbar charges —to Ganga: 
Gobind Singh, Dewan of the Calcutta Committee of-Révenue, was in thi 

usiness an instrument of Barwell, Kantu Babu and some other top dh ` 

К Rai, his principal undertarmer, filed a complaint against him 

~N anuary 1775 to the Calcutta Committee of Revenue that Kamaluddin changed 
standard maund for weighing salt which subjected him to a loss of 32 p.c. 
{б so many big men interestéd in his income from the salt farm he found 


every difficult to fulfil his obligations to:the Calcutta Committee of Revenue. ИД 
He Ђесате distracted and approached Maharaja Nandakumar who had known 
his father and grandfather and who had more than once given him pioteciionz—4 
But Sadruddin) who was John Graham's banian for eight years and who was 


now in the wp of Barwell, intervened at this stage. He was Kamal's а 
lur 


~ 


friend. Не 'edviféd him to see Hastings. Through the good offices of 
Sadruddin the “ chaiges" paid to Dewan Ganga Gobind Singh were ,^ 
returged to EN) ; ` 
After this we find Kamaluddin giving evidence in the forgery trial that he 
47 was Md. Kamal in 1765 and that his seal was forged on the bond. lmpey 
asked the jury to believe, bim, because he was certiüed as a good man by 
€ oia Petruse, between whom and the. Maharaja, according to Farrer, the. 
defence’ counsel, there was ‘а declared enmity”. (The party of Francis У 
regarded Kamal as the man whose help enabled Hastings to get Nandakumar " // 
convicted, It was perhaps at their instance that the Committee of Revenue ] 
threw Kamal into confinement for nonfulfilment of the terms of the contract. The 
Supreme Court released him by aVwrit of habeas corpus., The Committee 
again ordered him into prison and he was again released Бу the Supreme 
Court by a writ of habeas corpus. He also gave evidence against Fowke in 
the consphacy case. Ут connection with Kamaluddin's ‚habeas corpus 


Chambers wrote to Charles Jenkinson in England (Add. Ms. 38401) "You will 
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not suppose that | could feel much tenderness for а man whom | believed in 
my conscience to have supported by perjury a false accusation against М}. 
rowke.' Was it not likely that he did so a few days before in the case against 
Nandakumar? This wretched creature, described by Fowke as the scum of 
the earth, who had helped Barweil to defraud the East India Company, became 
the ipstrument of Hastings in his parrying thrust in political fencing. 
he person who gave some respectability to the prosecution was Raja 
ishna. He swore positively that the signature. of Silabat, on the jewels 
ee was not the writing of Silabat) but afterwards retracted the positiveness 


of the opinior&but by identifying three other papers written by Silabat gave t 


the strongest proof of the knowledge of his handwriting. This seeming 
reluctance of Raja Nabakrishna impresséd the Chief justice and was mentioned 
by him in his charge to the Jury) .Nabakrishna’s connection with Hastings 
began in 1750 when Hastings first cáàme"to India./Francis wrote on 26 March 
1776 that Nabakrishna in effect "brought the unhappy man to the gallows”. 
Qu most adroit role of a handwriting expert, a seemingly unwilling role 
ayed by one Raja against another, certainly helped the prosecution to. 
convince the jurors of the guilt of Nandakumar if they needed any convincing. 
But he saved the Governor-General. /He became soon after frightened for 
- the part he had taken. ~The situation at the begining of 1776 was such as to 
make him feel that it was probable that the government would devolve to 
general Clavering (Eur. E. 13). He wanted to keep a door open and wrote a 
letter to Henry Strachey in England, the original of which was delivered by him 
to Francis on 23rd March, 1776. An extract from this letter is relevant in this 
Mar ud : 
Б . Theré was violent, contest M the three new gentlemen and 
4 the governor and Mr. Barwell. C When the Governor saw no means of escaping 
but through the protection of Lord Impey he made use of Mr. Stewart, . 


Secretary of the Council, who was his friend and intimately connected with ae 


Lord Impey to bring about a friendship between them which Mr. Stewan*~ 
effected and brought over Lord Impey to the Governor's side as well as two 
other gentlemen of the Adalat . . . . formerly/ the Dewan of Burdwan in , 
conjunction with the gentlemen stationed there had-embezzled a great amount | 
of money belonging tothe "Raja and the Raja had not the power to remove | 
im because of the protection afforded him by Mr. Graham and other gentlemen. ` 
he Raja and the Rani came to Calcutta, complained of this matter to the 
entlemen of the Council and caused the Dewan to be dismissed. Nanda- 
kumar was concerned in advising the Raja and the Rani to this step for which 
and another cause the governor and the governor's friends united апа 
persuaded Mohan Prasad to give in a complaint to the Supreme Court about 
an affair of Bolaki Das. Mohan Prasad accordingly gave in his complaint and 
Nandakumar being found guilty lost his life by sentence of the Coir A was 
_ immediately published to the World that Nandakumar's death was owing to 
` the Governor's displeasure and every one was struck with great dread and 
terror of the Governor’ Ps F. 7). Stewart, acting Secreta7y of the Council 
was the foreman of the Grand Jury Committing Мапи. [1 Nabakrishna 
be believed he was also the link between Hastings Impey, Hyde. 
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Lemaistre.] Mohn Robinson, foreman of the petty Jury was a friend of Hastings. 
But was it so very necessary for Stewart to quicken the zeal of Impey in the 


cause of Hastings т When Impey’s appointment as Chief Justice was intimated . 


to Hastings Laurence Sulivan, leader of the party in the Court of Directors sup- 
porting Hastings wrote: "The Chief Justice Mr. Impey is your old acquaintance 
and school fellow and my intimate friend. better man does not live and 
for us И is a happy choice" (Add. 29,134). /Sulivan wrote again on the 15th 
April 1775—Nandakumar was arraigned on the 7th Мау—"1 am happy that we 
have so valuable a friend as Impey at your elbow" (Add. 29,136). The 
predilection of "our honest friend Elijah” in favour of Hastings was in such 
a case very natural but the role of Stewart, in view of the disclosure of Naba- 
krishna, cannot possibly be ignored. Stewart was later dismissed by the 
majeriy of the Council for being di ectful to the Council. ^ 
An indecorous haste marked а] roceedings. Hastings and Vansittart 
ound themselves over to prosecute Fowke, Nandakumar and Radhacharan 
for conspiracy on the 24th April. Mohan Prasad was bound over to prosecute 
Nandakumar on the 7th May, а Sunday- The conspiracy case was tried later 


‘after Nandakumar's trial and conviction for forgery. Жамег, Nandakumar's 


Counsel, said in his evidence before the House of Commons— on the instance 


of Mr. Fowke I moved that the trial for the conspiracy might be brought on, 


before the trial for forgery. The motion was rejected. . . . the Court made no 
order but that the prosecutors must bring on the ша! as should best suit their 
convenience". (, The protest of Justice Chambers at the begining gf the trial 
that the indictment was not well laid for ‘capital “felony ' on 2nd George II 
was brushed aside by the Chief Justice г and he was overruled Chambers wrote 
in Jany. 1778: "'suspecting what every one suspects that the “tesolution to 
enforce that law arose from a spirit of revenge and a desire to deter the 
natives from accusing their late rulers | could not without sorrow and uneasiness 
of mind see him brought to the bar and capitally arraigned. To these two 
motives it would not be unfair ог uncharitable to add thirdly the fear of what 
might ensue Иов Nandakumar’s informations if a stop were not speedily put 


‚ to them” (Add. Ms 38401-letter 3 January 1778). Pe 


К. 


Chambers } drew the attention of the other judges to the clause of the 
Supreme Court Charter—''as nearly as the condition circumstances’ of the 


‘place and the persons will admit". D ue that| the conditions were 
——— 


which has always been 1 ken to register sanads and pattas . . . 
appear that forgery was e `r punished with death. . . . it is unknown in Asia, . 


different. [Forgery is a crime which the pr&sent state ‘of property in England 
makes particularly dangerous 5 Great part of all movable wealth there is now 
wandering about in bills. (Lane the property which can here be injured by 
forgery is comparatively ‘small and the writings by which lend is held can 
seldom be forged without any charice -of escaping detection through the care 

С does noi 


uncommon | Europe али is not even by England communicated to her 
colonies. (I proposed that we should quash the bill of indictment which 
has been found against Nandakumar and which was framed according to the 
statute 2nd of Gdorge П whereby to forge any bond is made felony withou 
benefit of clergyMS . . we should inform the counsel for the prosecution 





Q.a 


d 







